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PREFACE. 


e 


S Te following hints are published in the hope that they 


e 


may prove useful :— 
о 


(1) To "Teachers, as comprising instructions which they have 
repeatedly to impress upon tbeir assistants. 

(2) To Managers, as aids towards forming a right estimate 
of the tone, discipline, and methods of instruction which prevail 


in their schools. 


It is conceivable also that persons engaged in teaching 
children of the upper and imiddle classes may learn something 
by studying methods which have produced good results in 


elementary schools. 
e 


No official sanction avhatever attaches to any of the views 
here set forth. They are the result of a personal experience 
of twenty-five ye&rs spent in educational work by one who feels 


as 


more eyery year how much he has yet to learn, 


е 
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The cost of religious instructicn Наз for obvious reasons 
been left uatouched. Where managers have a due sense of their 
grave responsibilities, they will take every care that religious 
teaching receives that thought and attention which its paramount 
importance deserves d 

E 

Such managers will no more throw upon the shoulders of 
their teachers entire responsibility for the conduct of their 
schools than would tho colonel of a regiment leave everything 
to its adjutant and subalterns. Without of course" wishing 
to interfere in details of teaching and discipline, they ill 
depute one of their body to inspect the school daily, if possible, 
inquire into absenteeism, insure and test accuracy of registra- 
tion, enforce cleanliness and tidiness, 
encouragement to their teachers, 
and physical well-being—exercise, 


supervision. 


give support, advice, and 
have an eye to their moral 


in short, a real and. thorough 
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INTRODUCTION. 


School Buildings and Apparatus. 


Wirnovt’ suitable premises and appliances the best teachers 
œ cagnot achieve all that could be wished. 


Each department of a large school ought to have itg own yard 
and playground attached. In a smaller school two may suffice, one 
for boys, another for girls and infants together. A mixed school 
ought to have either two playgrounds, one for boys over seven, 
the other for joint use of girls and infants ; or else one playground 
for all, and two distinct yards and sets of offices. p 


The latter ought to be so arranged as to suit children of 


different ages, and to secure the utmost privacy compatible 


with due supervision. 
e 


The two sets of offices and the approaches to each must be 


completely separated. In country places the earth or pail 


system should be used wherever the proximity of a large garden 
makes it likely that the pails will have regular and constant 
cleansing. Where there is no certainty of such unremitting 
attention, the vaults should be carefully cemented and roofed, 
kept dry by free 615 of ashes, and frequently emptied. Where, 
as ought always to be the case, the.yards are inaccessible to the 
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9 › 
public, teachers may fairly be held responsible, for seeing that 
o 
the seats, walls, and doors are kept clean and free from foul or 
foolish writing. 


Asphalte makes the best flooring for playgrounds, as it offers 
no facilities for sténe-throwing. Drains, walls, roofs, eaves, 
spouts, windows, and doors must be kept clean and 


in good 
e 
repair. 


Each sex ought to have its own porch or lobby, with conveniences 
for hanging up caps, hats, shawls, &c., so as to avoid confusion and 
loss of time on entering and quitting school. Where there are 
many infants it is well to give them а lobby to themselves. Each 
department ought to have its own washing apparatus and supply 6 
of drinking water, In the smallest school an iron basin, water- 
сап, soap, nail-brushes, and towels in son 


ne convenient place 
should be always available, 


Useful at all times, especially for 


infants, when needlework is on hand, they are indispensable. 


Every school and class room, more particularly those intended 
for infants, should be well warmed and lighted, and present a 
cheeriul and comfortable appearance, Tf the windows be not 


high enough (and they can hardly be too high) skylights should 


be inserted in the roof 5 as it is important that the children's 
shadows should not be 


thrown on their books, that writing on 
the Black Board should be clearly seen, and that the teacher 
should be able to look into the children’s eyes, and they into his 
without being dazzled by horizontal rays of light. 


The walls ought to be frequently 
and clean-looking tint, as pale-blue, 
salmon in the country. They mus 


sizes suited to the dimensions of th 
pictures of animals, tools, 


washed with some cheerful 
sage, or apple green in a town, 
t be hung with good maps, of 
e room, and à few well-selected 
utensils, trees, flowers, Фе, ; with, if 


E 
6 


st#tionery. In spaces between the cup 


o 
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possible, some of the coloured prints issued with the illustrated 


weekly newspapers. А very small outlay on the latter will add 
greatly to the brightness of any school and to the pleasure of 
the inmates, No school, however small, should lack maps of 
(1) the World, in two hemispheres ; (2), the British Isles Re 
(3) Europe; (4) its own County. For an Infant department 
the Word alone is wanted. From one-third to half of the width. 
of the room should be kept free from desks and benches. This 
space or passage ought to be on that side on which are the doors, 
the fireplaces or stoves, and the book cupboards. Ina central 
ace should stand the Head Teacher’s table or 
Log Book, and private 
boards along the wall 
should be easels for maps, pictures, and Black Boards, T squares 
There should be one Black Board 
ren—one side of each of these 
at least two reading 


position in this sp 
desk, with locked drawers for Registers, 


and pointers of various lengths. 
9r large slate to every thirty child 
should be ruled. In the euphoards will be 
books for every child on the rolls! an ample supply of slates (with 
one side ruled), pencils, pens, papers, inkwells, dictation and exer- 
cise books, chalk, and dusters. Reading books, slates, pens, poncils, 
dictation and exercise books, paper, and ink ought always to be 
1 their cost covered by а small addition 


supplied by managers, anc 

to the school fees. Teachers will then be able to reduce toa mini- 
> 

waste of other materials 


mum the wear and tear of books and 
which, as school property, are in their keeping. Poverty cannot 
then be pleaded as an excuse for broken@slates, short pencils, 
bad pens, torn books, tattered copies, or the lack of any. 

or half of the room will be occupied 


The remaining two-thirds 
Е various sizes carefully'adapted to 


by rows of parallel desks o 
1 Variety of zgadiilg books may be secured by three or more neighbouring 
schools purchasing each two different sets and interchanging them every 


year. o 
° 
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the frames of the children who are to use them. „They should be 
arranged iu groups, if possible not more than three deep, with 
gangways about a yard wide between each group, and should allow 
room for a teacher to pass easily along each desk. By this arrange- 
‘ment of desks all the children face one way. 


On the wall facing 
the teacher should hang a well-regulated clock; on the opposite 


wall the Time Table, Seventh Section of the Elémentary 
Education Act, a small Black Board or Slate on which to record 
number present at each meeting, and a large reprint of the ad- 
mirable dofinition of tone and discipline to be found in Article 
19 (A) of the New Code. The doors leading into the class rooms 
should be supplied with panes of glass so placed that the Head 
Teacher may look in without leaving the main room, but fiot 

so that the children can see from one room into the other. The 
room in which needlework is taught should be hung with de- 
monstration sheets of various stitches, 
Demonstration Frame and a Black B 
chequered with inch squares, 

for cutting out and measuri 
matetials, «е, 

work and let the 
‘they make for 


and should contain 2 
oard having one side 
There should be a large work-table 
ng, with drawers for work and 
Managers should supply materials for needle- 


children buy back at cost price the underclothing 
themselves out of it, 


An Tnfant school should bi 


wider than one for older children 
to all 


Ow space for marching and Kinder Garten exercises. In- 
stead of a huge unz'ghtly gallery at one end, there should be 
two or more smaller galleries at convenient intervals, and a few 
flat desks which can be placed together in two's to form tables. 
The structure of an infants’ gallery and their arrangement on 
it are matters that deserve more attention than they sometimes 
receive. Most galleries are too high. No chile should look 
down on its teacher, The usual construction forces children to 
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mount or descend seven or even nine inches at a step (wlüch if 
not dangerous is at least ungraceful), allows them to drum with | 
their heels, and to soil with their feet the clothes of the children 
seated in front. No gallery should consist of more than four 
steps—three are better—from four to fiv» inches high, and 
twenty-seven inches deep The front bench should stand on 
the floor? The seats should be ten inches wide, with a backw: ard 
slope, so that if the front edge be from eight to nine inches from 
the floor, the hinder edge will be from six to seven and a 
half inches. The backs should be eleven inches high, and have 
а slope of, three inches from the perpendicular. The length of 
м the benches should not exceed twelvefeet—ten is better; and 
„ there should be an eighteen inch gangway at each side of the 
^ gallery—never in the middle. If the gallery have a fourth step, 
and consequently a fifth bench (say ten and a half incues high in 
front) the seats of the highest will be only from twenty-five to 
thirty inches above the floor level, and the teacher, standing four 
feet from the centre of the front row, will have before her a 
compact array of faces, directed upwards to her eye, w hich she 
ean watch without turning her head. 


Besides the apparatus already named, there ought to be sets of * 
carefully chosen reading sheets mounted for use, boxes containing 
counters, letters, cardboard or wooden lines and curves to form 
letters, cubes, coloured wools, and some common objects suitable 
for gallery lessons, primers and first reading books, coloured 
prints, various and good, and as many Kinder Garten Gifts as 


the mistress knows how *o use. 
А 


Great pains ‘must be taken to insure thorough ventilation of 
every room. As long as architects knew no better modes of 
ventilation than such as poured cold- draughts from above on ‘the 


^ 
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* о " 
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headseands necks of the ixmates, theres Was something to be 
said for Sicher suicidar practice of closing all ventilators in 
cold weather, Büt "& simple and inexpensive way of admitting 
fresh air without down draughts has now become generally 


‘xnown, and bids fair to be universally adopted.“ 
в 


1 It is effected by placing against the walls, at equal interval, pilaster- 
like shafts, made of wood, zinc, or galvanized iron, about forty inéhes high, 
and two or three by ten or more inches wide at the inner opening, and about 
six by ten at the lower opening in the outer wall below the floor "level. 
One such shaft in every ten feet on one side or in every twenty feet on 
both sides of an average sized schoolroom will be found self-acting in cold 
weather, causing no draughts, but keeping the air pure during school hours. 

Ìt is also а good plan to place firebrick-lined stoves not on stone slabs, but 
on iron gratings, by which fresh air, entering from without, is warmed 0 
before being diffused through a room. A high strong fender of sheet fron 
round the stove not only protects children from being burnt if they fall, but 2 
forces the fresh air, entering from without, to push the heated air upwards. 
There can bno temptation for the most bilious to stop a mode of ventilation 
which introduces no cold down draughts. The combination of these two 
systems will keep any schoolroom in a healthy state. Similarly, sitting or 
bed rooms furnished with sash windows?may be ventilated without draught 
by inserting a four-inch block or plank of wood between the lower sash and 
а 50 as to let an upward current of fresh air enter between the two 
sashes i 


Rooms having sash-less windows may be effectually and inexpensively 
ventilated by placing glass-blinds on the window-sills and entting away the 
lower part of the outer panes, so that the outer air may impinge horizontally 
on the blinds and thus be directed into an upward current. This may be 


done for a few shillings, and will keep she air of a room sweet without 
causing chilly down-draughts in the severest coid. 
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^ GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


CHAPTER I. 


TONE AND DISCIPLINE. е, 


b ensure success in school work a teacher must be able :— 
- First, To ke&p'good order; 
Wr Secondly, To teach well. . 


As good teaching is not seldom thrown away for lack of good : 


discipline, it may be well to begin with a few remarks on the art 
of keeping order; and to note here and there, as opportunity 
occurs, such practices as tend to bring about a healthy tone. 


А ог this, we will yeview the means .by which the various sub- 


jects taught in elementary "schools may be most successfully 
imparted: B 

"Unless a teacher learn before everything to maintain good 
Order, much valuable time will be lost; there will be constant 


“waste of breath and energy, and the teacher's health and temper 


will be worn out in a fruitless struggle. 
Fair, if not even good, discipline can be secured by approved 

methods, which it is therefore the duty and interest of every 

teacher to learn and habitually practise. 2 

. A school, in which the children behave well so long as the 
a` v 92 m 
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teacher's eye is upon them, may seem to an inexperierized visitor 
in perfect order; but if they begin to misbeuave as soon as 
relieved of their teacher's presence, there is something amiss in 
the tone. 

When a healthy tone pervades a school, it is chiefly due to 
a teacher's sterling worth making itself felt more or less by 
every one with whom he has to do. An earnest, unselfish, high- 
minded man cannot fail to exert at all times an influence for 
good—an influence that will grow and deepen with the growth 
of his goodness. But attention to sundry hints hereafter given 
may enable a teacher of less moral weight to do something 
towards imparting a good tone to his school. 

Some teachers seem born disciplinarians; but every one, 
however naturally ill-suited for command, who wiil carefully 
study and practise the methods adopted by his more skilful and 
experienced colleagues cannot fail to achieve moderate proficiency. 


Again, others seem born teachers; but even these will moro 


quickly aad easily attain excellence by carefully observing the 
methods of those whose practice has been crowned with successful 
results; while others again, less highly gifted by nature, may, 
in time, by assiduous study of good methods, themselves becomo 
good teachers. 

The least gifted may take heart when he bethinks him that 
success in school management depends mainly on watchful and 
unremitting attention to little details, and on conscientiously 
grappling with every dificulty as it arises, “The race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” If a teacher 
at all times keep a high aim stewlily before him, and struggle 
incessantly to attain it in spite of repeated failures, his very mis- 
takes, carefully noted and thoughtfully corrected, will lead to 
gradual improvement and ultimate excellence. For 


“ шеп may rise from stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


He should be ever on the look-out for better 
illustrations, more vivid ways of putting things, 
and familiar to himself, 
perfection in his art, 


‘methods, apter 
о hówever homely 
A lifetime is not too long to attain 


| 


1 


| 
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As chifdren are keén to observe, quick to imitate, jt is 
important chat every teacher should set an example,of clean- 
liness and neatness in his own person. With what grace can 
a sloven or a slattern insist on strict personal cleanliness on the 
part of assistants and scholars, or superintend that inspection 
of faces and hands which should take place at every meeting of 
the school?! A teacher's dress should be neat and in good 
taste, nejther foppish, tawdry, nor untidy. The wearing of 
ringlets and trinkets by girls should be discountenanced. Finery 
and false jewellery may be kept out of schools by a judiciour use 
of gentle ridicule. 

A teacher who realizes the importance of bringing up children 
in habits of punctuality will be careful to set a good example in 
his daily Work. He will be always in school before the appointed 

time to see that the room is clean, the fire properly lighted, the 

a floor swept, and to set everything ready that will be wanted for 
the morning’s work. School work should not merely “go on 
like clock work," but be regulated by the clock. It is essential 
that the school clock should be kept in good order, and show 
correct time every day.  Hoyever strongly tempted on any 
oceasion to deviate from the Time-table, a teacher should reso- 
lutely resist the temptation, Let him reserve for another lesson 
the apt illustration he was on the point of giving at the clogs of 
the appointed time, Yielding to such temptations tends to make 
teaching discursive and unmethodical. If lessons be planned 
beforehand they may be easily kept within bounds. A margin 
allowed for expansion or condensation will enable the in- 
experienced to do full justi.» to every lesson in its allotted 
time. ° 

Unpunctuality is one of the chief disadvantages in elementary, 
аз compared with secondary schools, and is Gne that can never be 
checked by unpunctual teachers. In the best managed schools the 
doors are finally closed about five or ten minutes after their 


1 A lobby fitted with washing apparatus should be provided in every school, 
and dirty faces and hayds washed as soon as espied. Ir extreme cases it may 
be desirable for Head Teachers after due inquiry to send home children 
habitually sent to school dirty. But such cases demand great tact and 
Consideration of home cireumstances. e 

A 2 s е 52 
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opering, and late comers are not admitted. Truancy Is checked 
by parents being at once informed of any child's absence. 
The hours fixed for the meeting of the school should be such as 
are generally convenient to parents, and punctual attendance 
should be no less rigidly enforced in elementary than it is in 
higher schools. 

Presuming on the advantages derived from their office and 
training, teachers occasionally assume airs of superjprity over 
children and their parents, and behave as though they were of 
a higher social grade. Such a bearing is not conducive to good 
tone in a school, as it checks the growth of that kindly feeling 
which ought to exist between teachers and taught. The poor are 
keen to distinguish between gentle breeding and its counterfeit, 
and quick to resent with scorn any unfounded assumption of 

superiority. és 

Courteous and attentive to all, a teacher should show the 
utmost tenderness and encouragement to the timid, the dull, the 
weakly, tie afflicted, and all to whom home circumstances (such 
as vicious parents, or unavoidable destitution) make sympathy 
and consideration especially neeflful and welcome. He should 
seek, as far as possible, to cultivate and maintain friendly, 
not patronizing, intercourse with parents of all classes, that he 
ma, enlist their good-will and co-operation for their children's 
welfare. Let him, however, beware of turning to а child's 
disadvantage in school anything that he may have learnt at a 
private visit to his home. 

Apart from the advantage of enlisting the support of their 
parents, a teacher's knowledge of children's peculiarities of tem- 
perameiit and character will be much enlarged if he visit their 
homes. He will thus be able to apply special treatment to 
special cases, instead of treating all exactly alike, 

On receiving offensivemessages sent by parents through children, 
or having to listen to disparaging remarks from any of theit 
friends, а, teacher will do well to endeavour not to allow any 
symptom of annoyance to appear in his demeanour. “He should 


a 
D 


Y Short printed fortis of inquiry for this purpose will he found useful. 
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carefully refraip, from retorting or sending a verbal answer back 
by the child. A soft answer, if any, is generally the Wwisest and 
most dignified. Many a teacher ruins his usefulness, especially 
in country villages and’ small towns, by resenting impertinent 
messages sent by ignorant or unreasonable parents. In serious: 
cases he should consult, his managers ; in less serious cases it may 
be better to visit the parents in person and speak to them calmly 
and kindky. Such forbearance will often make a friend where 
a less conciliatory mode of treatment might һауе made an enemy. 
In any case, a teacher should be always willing to waive his 
strict rights and dignity for the good of the children. Their 
time at school is short, ‘That teacher best consults his own 
interest and comfort who, by the conscientious discharge of his 
duty, shows that he has the true welfare of his scholars at heart, 
and that his every action is prompted by a wish to influence them 
for good. 

When children ask their teacher for information on subjects 
with which he has little or no acquaintance, he should not be 
ashamed of frankly owning his ignorance; certainly he should 
never attempt to hide it by asserting that of which he is not 
quite certain. If, however, he will take the first opportunity of 

o acquiring the needed information, his scholars will teach him 
as well as ho them. ‘Teachers have been known to boast chat 
they never allow their scholars to believe them ignorant on any 
subject. How can such teachers discharge one of their highest 
duties,—namely that of striving by daily practice and personal 
example, as well as by precept, to implant in children’s minds, 
an earnest longing for self-improvement and culture, and, what is 
of yet higher importance, a heartfelt respect for truth, thorough- id 
ness, and honesty in overy detail of work? 

When a child is detected in the act of copying, or getting 
assistance unfairly, he should be shown the twofold harm ke is 
doing himself— ^ 

First, by falling into untruthful habits ; E 

Secondly, by leading his teacher to belieye that һе knows 
what he does not, thus losing the chance of receiving further 
instruction tilk he has mastered his task. 7 

Such a habit, moreover, if not promptly, vigorously, and 


è 
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habitually checked, will inevitably bring disappointment and 
failure on the day of examination. It is the practice, therefore, 
of prudent and experienced teachers, while endeavouring to instil, 
yet never to reckon on, a high code of honour among children, 
but to adopt such methods as will make copying impossible. 
A teacher should blame himself whenever he detects such acts 
of dishonesty as good and watchful discipline would have pre- 
vented. e 

In all his dealings with children a teacher should scrupulously 
avoid the slightest appearance of partiality or favouritism. 
Nothing so arouses the anger of the mildest tempered child, or 
is so fatal to a teacher's influence for good, as any word or deed 
savouring of unfairness. "The most trivial act of ingustice will 
often rankle for years ina young mind. 


If at any time, from infirmity of temper or physical irritability, 


a teacher does or says anything unjust or unkind, or speaks or 


acts hastily or angrily to a child, he ought never to be ashamed 
to own himself in the wrong. 

‘When a teacher feels his temper ruffled by a child's mis- 
conduct, it is better in most cáses not to speak or act at the 


time, but to wait till he can reason with the olfender, not merely 
calmly, but even lovingly. 


ie will bear in mind that punishment is in itself an evil, 


though at times it may be expedient, nay even necessary ; espe- 
cially in the case of children spoilt or ill brought up ай home. 
Its necessity шау almost be said to imply more or less of 
failure on the teacher's part. THe,should certainly never resort 
to it when he can do without it. He should trust to persuasion, 
remonstrance, warning, encouragement, rather than to scolding 
or threats. If he feal no cause for self-reproach when he has to 


punish, he should at any rate seriously consider whether in 
„futuro better management and tact would not equally well attain 
the end desired, . 


Whenever he is satisfied that it is his duty 
he should make it clear that he does it unwi 
In punishing he should c 
18 best. Не must never al 
feeling, but should enden 


to inflict punishment 

llingly, sorrowfully. 

onsider not what is deserved but what 

low himself to be swayed by personal 

vour to enter into the feelings of the 
LU 
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children with yhom he hag to deal. He should bear in mind 
that his duty is not merely to teach, but to train, to educate, to 
draw out powers, to stimulate to exertion, to overcome sloth and 
evil, not by repression, but by good, to replace the worse by the 
better. When this is the tone prevailing throughout a school 
the children will be ruled dess by fearothan by love, and 
punishments of any” kind will be rarely resorted to or 
required. 

Corporal punishment should of course be administered by head 
teachers alone. No assistant or pupil teacher should be allowed 
on any pretext to touch а child either with his hand or with a 
cane. An interval of at least one hour should elapse between the 

time of the offence and the infliction of the punishment. The 
punishment should be inflicted publicly and entered in the log book 
With full particulars. 

A teacher will do well to be as often and as much as possible 
with his scholars in the playground, trying to be in heart a boy 
among boys. He will there bestir himself to keep tkem active, 
teach them good games, and put a stop to rude romping and 
bullying. His presence may giten check the beginning of evil, 
impart a healthy tone to their amusements, and give him oppor- 
tunities of setting an example of fairness and good temper, of 
cheerful obedience to rules, of honour and truthfulness in 2?ога 
and act, It will also teach them to look upon him as a friend, 
thus strengthening the bonds of synipathy between him and his 
scholars, and increasing his influence over them for good. Не 
will be very careful however, both in the playground and 
in the school, to let “bygones be bygones ;” that is, never 
to allow anything that may have gone wrong in the one to be 
brought up again in the other. Nor is it wise to resent the rough 
behayiour of rude children. Studied courtesy is at once the best 
reproof and the surest cure, the likeliest means of shaming them 
out of ill-behaviour, and of teaching them good manners and 
language, consideration and respect for others.! 1 


1 When a Manager vr Inspector, upon entering or leaving a school, greets 
the children, they should rise and return the greeting respectfully, as becomes 
their youth. When ao greeting is given respect is best shown by the children 
going on with their work. y 
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nA T. 101 @оынса 
He should take special pains to cultivate a genial fas 
a cheerful temper and bearing. The sunshine of X А 5 acm 
2 hearty laugh, will do no harm where the tone d 1910 5 
is of the right kind. Firm discipline indeed is essen B 1900 
kindness, but does not necessarily imply pompous or g s 
solemnity. , É A 
It ed Seem superfluous to warn teachers to pay due 110 5 
tion to their health, but daily experience shows the neces: Sy © 
Serious warnings. Impaired health is not only E. x 
discomfort to the sufferer, but it saps his energy, sours his s 
adds to his fellow-workers’ labour, and robs his scholars 9 E 
best efforts. Plain meals taken regularly and with intervals 


T g rci or* 
about four clear hours between each, daily walking 7 is 
games in the open air, and woollen clothing next the skin ai 8. 
year round, thicker or thinner according to the season, 8" 


: 5 riable 
essential to the maintenance of good health in this 1885555 
climate. Teachers who do not take regular exercise be 
morbidly censitive to drai 


ughts, and shut all the inlets by Mo 
Íresh air can be admitted to a schoolroom, thus poisoning 15 
foul air the children as well as themselves, and seriously 
impairing the Working power of the brain. 


EN 
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CHAPTER II. 


CLASS MANAGEMENT, 


1 

WHEN in charge of more than ono class a teacher should 7 
Where without Change of position he ean sce every child. T 99 
children in each class should be so grouped that the front AE 
Are occupied by the backward, the dul, and such as most need 
Supervision. The children should sit at equal distances from 
2 In the case of female teachers 
1nedical men as less exhausting, Hi 


occasional sitting is recommended by 
vided for this PUipose, so that the 


o- 
gh chairs with foot-rests should be рї 


5 = er 
teacher's eye may command every corn 
of her class, 
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опо another, neither too close together nor yet too far apart. 
When some of those who usually fill a group of desks are 
absent, the children present should be seated in a compact mass, 
instead of being allowed to sit straggling at irregular intervals. 
Care should be taken not to seat two or more troublesome e 
children near one another. Whatever work s class be doing none 
should be left unemployed. The teacher should never, without 
urgent casse, quit his position. Не should so use his eyes that 
each child may feel himself to be under their influence, that he 
cannot stir without being observed. el 

When teaching a class seated at parallel desks he should stand 
about four feet from the centre of the front desk, so that without 
‘turning his head he can view the whole group at a glance and 
readily eye every child in turn, When a stranger, or superior 
‘nproaches, he should refrain from advancing nervously towards 
the front row; as then, no longer feeling his eye upon them, 
the children there seated (who as before intimated, should be 
the more troublesome) will fall into inattention or disorder. 1f 
the teacher's heart be thoroughly in his work, he will gradually 
grow out of that self-consciousness which makes him feel shy 
апа awkward, while his teaching is being overlooked. When 
Unmistakeable signs of general weariness are noted in a class of 
young children, the whole should be smartly exercised for a few 
seconds ; but if this has often to be done, there must be something 
seriously amiss in the teacher’s method or manner (usually a. 
lack of sprightliness, or of cheerful utterance), which he will 
do well to search out and amend. When he has to reprove an 
offender by name, he should do so without any appearance of 
anger, but with studied composure of voice and mien. An inat- 
tentive child is best rebuked by being asked what his teacher 
has just said. Order should be maintaine as much as possible 
by the eye. 


1 It may be well to note here that no subject should ever be pursued for 
More than three-quarters of an hour, and that the ten or fiftéen minutes 

lowed for recreation at each meeting of the school should inyariably be 
taken in the méde of £he sitting, not, аз із sometimes the case, at 11.15. It 
Should be remembered that a grant can be reduced for an jll-adjusted, Time 
Table, and that H. A. Inspector’s approval refers only to a Time Table’s 
conformity with Section 7 of the Elementar? Education Act, 1870, 
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А 
E with heels 
When children are standing in cless, d e UN If 
not toes töuching strictly in line, at SI arranged round a 
they occupy three sides of a ERAT. 1 8 at the corners 
group of parallel desks), crowding an they are seated in 555 
e RM 9 distance throughou 
each should be conzpelled to kee E 
ing about 
during Tae, should on no account be Rr silence at the 
БҮЛ &c., should be passed to and fro in jodically as buckets 
| um апа end of each lesson, as metho en every move- 
zm 5 In the seating or unseating of а AK et the wor! 
ment should be done by each child in 1 from their places 
of command, and they should march to an Is, and strict tins: 
with arms folded behind, keeping equal iris = a their places 
No teacher should ever push or pull children А e occasion. Some 
either during this manceuvre or on any ot 725 like caged lions, 
teachers have a bad habit of walking to and e restless teacher 
in front of a class, while they are teaching. t and steadily 
makes a restless class, ТЬ is better to stand d or resting 
on one spot, never lounging, putting hands in i uld be avoided, 
ong leg on a form. Affected gait and postures SHO} the teaching, 
ae tend to distract children’s attention a the teacher's 
and to provoke ridicule, Listlessness of s. 5015 requiring 
Part will speedily spread through his class. In n s of arms ап 
animation however, easy and natural ERE of encourage- 
hands to aid the eye and voice are decidedly wort У ict attention 
ment. Success in class management depends on str 
to such"details as these, - their seats in 
Children Should never be allowed to rise from vies "They 
eagerness to answer questions, or to correct 15 70 nd to show 
should be instructed always to raise the right ha 


r to 
: i never 
readiness to answer if called upon ox pointed at, bu 
answer until so called upon, 


T 
often to answe 
The same child should not be called upon too often 
questions, 


D results 0: 

А. young teacher is often misled’ as to ше guestions 

his. teaching Љу a few Sharp children answering’ p " answers 

smartly, He should nevei be satisfied until he ge ry be pub 
rom the inattentive and dull. Que tio is should neve 


с 
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requiring only '$yes ” 55 di w ? for answers, nor should receurse 
be had to that pet resort of feeble teachers of infterlarding 
their lessons with “don't we?” “isn’t it?” “shouldn’t you?” 
K. Мог should any leading questions be put which, by 
Suggesting the answer, save children the trouble of thinking. 
The form of the questions may if necessary? be varied ; indeed, 
every device should bo tried to make children think and 
express their thoughts in their own words. Advantage should 
be taken of wrong answers to correct mistakes into which, if left 
uncorrected, other children may fall; but care should be täken 
not to unduly discourage the shy. The teacher should check 
Answers learnt by rote from text books, and insist on the sub- 
Stance beipg expressed in a child's own language. Simultaneous 
or collective answering should be very rarely allowed as e.g., at 
tha summing up of a lesson. Its real use is to impress on the 
Memory of a class a correct answer given by one child. Its 
abuse or too frequent use is fatal to progress. Fay. 

An eye trained to quick yet steady watchfulness is the 
teacher’s best weapon for maintaining discipline. The eye should 
be aided by the hand used to warn, beckon, point, or direct, but 
rarely, and indeed only in the last resource; by the voice. 

The voice is too valuable an instrument to be needlessly, or 
recklessly employed. A word should never be used where a 
look or a sign would suffice. Care should be taken Zabitually to 
avoid harshness or undue loudness of tone. Every teacher should 
acquire the habit, which all speakers have, of taking in breath always 
Uy the nostrils, never by the mouth. This is of great importance 
to health, and also enables a speaker to modulate his voice so 
that its very tone will give some intimation of his meaning. A 
teacher should speak as a rule on as low, notes as he finds by 
praetice he can use with ease and comfort, and without any 
Appearance of affectation. Every word should be uttered slowly, 
yet without drawling, distinctly and deliberately, уеб naturally, 
and proper pauses should be made between the phrases of each 
Sentence, A quiet, calm utterance is with, all children most 
effective in arvestihg and rivetting attention, and is yet more 
impressive with children previously accustomed to disregard-the 
habitual scolding of a high-pitched Voice. A moisy teacher makes 

o о 
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a noisy school. Gentle speech tends žo produce gently movements, 
and genile manners. The voice of the weakest, properly managed, 
will carry the speaker’s words without shouting to every ear in 
any well-constructed and well-organised school. It is a good 
thing to practise reading and reciting aloud on different notes, 
in and out of school, in the open air, and in all sorts of rooms, 
always with head erect and shoulders thrown back, till a speaker 
finds that part of his voice which carries his words fuvthest and. 
with least effort. Children should from the first bo trained 
to turn their eyes promptly to their teacher's at his least utter- 
ance. His health and comfort, as well as the order of his class, 
, are most seriously affected by the proper use of the voice. Of 
Course he should also habitually take pains to avoid using any 
* vulgar slang, or ungrammatical expressions in spenking to 
children, in or out of school, The young teacher especisiiy H 
E Should keep strict watch over his tongue to avoid this fault, 
Which is as objectionable as it is v 


| anhappily common. 
It is of supreme importance that a teacher should be always 
‘in earnest over his work, as then 


his earnestness cannot fail to 

impart itself to his scholars. If he treat a subject as unim- 

Portant, they will become listless or frivolous. , 

ei He should never tire of going over the same ground again 

andi again, till his dullest scholars have oompletely mastered 
all that he has been trying t 


E о teach. Не should make it his ' 
practice during every lesson to wa: 


let him spare no pains to find 
to explain everything in the 
t may seem to himself. If, аз. 
hard to make them understand, 
let him repeatedly try to make E. 
А. good teacher will never blame 
| children for dulness which they canaot help, but will rather 
blame his own inability to discover and smooth sway their diffi- 
ing for granted, but will test his 
ghly, knowing that otherwise, when. 
801 partially , its imperfection and. unsoundness 
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It is ГА the utmost Anpoptance that every child's attention 
should be kept unflagging during school hours. Habits of 
inattention, fostered by a teacher’s oversight, often prove nearly 
as fatal to success in examinations as imperfect knowledge. 
Bus instance, a child habitually careless and inattentive, es- 
pecially if naturally sharp, will not take the trouble to look over E 
his sums, or to lister? carefully to dictation and questions. 
The same habits, becoming ingrained as the child grows up, will 
seriously mar his usefulness in after life. An observant atten- 
"tive dullard is far more likely to turn out a good workman 
- than a sharp but careless boy. 


p 
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$ PART Il. 
INFANT SCHOOLS. 


e 
1. General Nules.— 2. Reading. —3. Writing. — 4. Counting. 
—5. Form and Colour.—6. Common Oljeots. T. Natus 
History.—8. Learning by Heart.—9. Marching and Singing. © 
—10. Needlework, 


5 General Rules. 


TwrANTS are taught chiefly through the eye. The main faults 
ink heir instruction arise from teachers overlooking this. Little 
children, being “unconscious mimics,” delight to imitate what 
they see and hear both by voice, gesture, and drawing. Good 
use should be made of these natural instincts. Their lessons 
should be made not merely as little irksome, but as attractive 
as possible. The Germans haya recognized these points in 
their admirable Kindergarten system, which is at length finding 
its way into our schools. To carry it out thoroughly, however, 
requires a larger teaching staff than most managers have as 
et seen their way to employ in Elementary Infant Schools. 
fan even temper, a gentle, sympathetic voice, a kindly and 
ШЫ mien, are essential for d in the teachi d 
j ial for success in the teaching ал! 
11185 mënt of inkants. Very useful too are a good memory for 
851 fre 1 0 that lively fancy which enables the teacher by 
{tend gesture to give such vivid strokes and delicate 


an outsider tes. i a n hi 
scien a l се and things described as to make the 
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m "X 
listener he to see and hear things. Tf a teach td 
children shé ш#у to some extent acquire this art by, aver, are 
noticing what interests and amuses them. When she wishits to 
speak to them of something which they have not seen, re- 


should lead up to it very gradually by careful comparison witit, 


things familiar to them. She should never trust to' verbal ex- 
planations and illustrations, however clear or minute, when she 
can possibly get the thing itself. She should be on her guard 
against any abuse of what is called “elliptic” teaching, to which 
inferior infant schoolmistresses far too frequently have recourse. 
How silly and useless it is for a teacher to say “ Glass is trans—” 
then pause for the children to say, “ parent.“ Wood is o—,” 
children, “paque”; and so on for many. minutes at а time. 
A skilful t@acher will avoid the necessity of using hard words. 
Sho has to teach things, not words. Infants learn nothing by 
repeating alter their teacher, Iron is fusible, malleable, duc- 
tile,” Ce. Whatever meaning such words convey to the teacher's 
mind, they can convey none to little children. To them they 
ате hard sounds, difficult to utter, and nothing else. If they 
ard to learn anything of iron, they must be reminded of what 
they have seen a blacksmith doing, or might see their teacher 


doing with a piece of iron wire and a fire, and must have their 
attention drawn to various things made of iron in the room. 1 


9. Reading. 


In reading and spelling good results are often attained only 
by an undue expenditure of time and toil Teachers might 
spare both themselves and the children great weariness if they 
would recognize the difficulties created by the fact that the 


names of our letters seldom form the least clue to their sound; 
use, or power, when combined in syllables and words. They 
would then see that they have to solve simultaneously, yet 

Е which is the converse 


without confusion, two problems, each o 
of the other, namely, to enable children :— Y 
at sight the combinations of. 


1 (1) To recognize, and sound 
etters in syllables and words. о 0 
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ring syllables or words so&nded, to writ horrectly 
° ‘ombinations of letters which represent Фе Sounds they 


It is not easy to discover on what, if any, principle the reading- 
sheets and primers commonly used are based, but it is certain 
that in few schools as yet is the teaching of reading based on 
natural principles. Nothing but long hadit could close teachers’ 
ears to the absurdity of saying “see oh double-you, cow,” and so 
on. Such absurdities follow naturally from the practice of 
beginning by teaching children “ their letters," i.e. their names 
instead of their powers. 

Good use should be made of children's eyes to familiarize 
them gradually with those combinations of letters which are 
most frequently used ; of their ears to associate the correct 
sounds of those combinations with their appearance ; and E 
their powers of mimicry, to induce them to imitate the move- 
ments of their instructor's lips and tongue, so as to repeat every 
sound correctly after her. А. skilful teacher will take pains to 
keep out of sight in the carlier stages of reading lessons, 
all such irregularities of vowel sounds as are found in 
“where,” „there, „one,“ an sundry other monosyllables, 
which are far more difficult to a child than long words 
lige “ Mesopotamia,” in which no unusual power of any vowel 
occurs, 

One of the most successful teachers of reading to infants 
attributes her wonderful results to the following system. She 
takes a class of four-year-old children and makes them sound 
accurately after her all the “votees” or powers of each vowel 
regularly used in English. The children are not shown the 
signs which represent those sounds, i.e. the letters, until they 
are able to sound ell the voices accurately. By carefully 
withholding all irregularities of sound, and gradually combining 
the vowels with consonants sounded phonically, she enables 
children at six years of age to read fluently from advanced 
books. 

Purity of intonation, clearness of articulation and enunciation, 
a good ear, aud strict attention to secure from the children accu- 
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rate ma of every sound uttered by the teacher, are 
absolutely essential to the success of the system. The results to 
be achieved, however, more than repay the personal trouble re- 
quired to ensure them. То the teacher as well as to the taught 
it is infinitely less wearisome and more interesting than what 
is called the alphabetic system. f 

A beginner must ашу refrain from telling children the 
names of angs consonants in the earlier lessons. A little practice 
will soon enable any one to sound them “ phonically,” and indeed 
the very effort to give the force of a consonant apart from a 
vowel has a tendency to improve articulation. Thus, after 
children have learnt to recognise and sound at sight the com- 
‘binations * dd) and ‘ ade,’ the teacher, instead of saying ‘bee’ and 
‘temm’ on showing the letters b and m prefixed to either, will 
bid the children watch and imitate the movement of her lips as 
she forms them into the shape required for pronouncing *b' and 
m.“ She will then give as much of the effect of each of these 
consonants as can be given without any vowel before she unites 
them with the syllables and utters or allows them to utter the 
words ‘bad,’ ‘mad,’ ‘bade,’ made.“ 

Teachers previously accustomed to teach reading alphabetically 
must not allow themselves to become disheartened by the seem- 
ingly slow progress made by children during the first few months, 
Their steady progress afterwards and the confidence with which 
they will soon grapple with words will more than repay patient 
waiting, То ensure good spelling every reading lesson should be 
followed by transcription of the words newly read and mastered 
and after that again by dictation of the same words. If words 
spelt amiss be written out several times the children can Һу 
fail to become good spellers. Infants should never be asked to 
spell а word aloud but always to write it йорт. Reiteration of 
the sounds “ bee-you-en bun, by way of impressing the spelling 
on the mind, is in violation of the known fact that spelling 
depends on the eye not the ear. . 


а 


о & 3. Writing. 

Advantage should be taken of children's natural instincts in 

their first lessons in writing. They shotld be supplied with sticks 
P. " с 
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wherewith to form all letters that are made up of Sera ght lines; 
then with rings and haltrings of ca 


rdboard to form letters like 
В, С, and P. After this they are to be encouraged to draw letters 


in printed characters on slates and black boards. By such means 
children learn first the forms, then the powers, and afterwards 
the names of tho letters with little trouble to their teacher and 
with no little amusement to themselves? 

As soon as infants are to write upon slates they,should from 
the very first be drilled to take up their pencils with the sECOND 
finger and thumb, and to raise them thus held for inspection at 
the beginning of every writing lesson. The forefinger should 
point upwards and not be placed on the pencil until writing 
begins. This drill will ensure their habitual use of the second 
finger in writing, and counteract the tendency to its disuse in 
after life. No child should be allowed to write with a pencil 
shorter than four inches, Tin holders should form part of every’ 
school’s permanent stock and be supplied to children as soon as 


their pencils become short. For drawing, not writing, on slates, 
short pencils may be allowed. 


о 


4. Counting. 

Counting is best taught by means of pencils, buttons, nuts, or 
counters, Children Should not be allowed to count on their 
fingers, as that is a habit which it is difficult afterwards to break 
off. It is important al 


REPE 50 to have addition subtraction and mul- 
tiplication tables learnt by he: 


by infants while they marching round the room or 
playground in mid-; eparing to go home. Great 
pains should be ta’ infants gradually from the use of 
actual things to co «nt with, to enable them to pass unconsciously 
from the concrete to the abstract. If they have been well 
taught, most children at the age of five will be easily able to add 
together mentally any number not amounting to more than ten; 
and to subtract numbers not exceeding seven. At the ago of 
six they will readily add, and write figures up- to twenty, and 
subtract up to ten, and when or: i 


ally tested їр such sums they 
will answer promptly апе correctly. 


= 
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Ы 5. Form and Colour. 

The instruction given to infants on Form and Colour is often 
too mechanical to interest them or to be of any educational 
value. In teaching shapes, hard names, as pentagon, rhombus, 
«о. may with advantage be left alone. То ‘be of real use to 
children lessons on form should be so given as to encourage 
quickness ird counting and accuracy in outline drawing. Advan- 
tage should be taken of mistakes in drawing to train their eyes 
to see things correctly. Attention should be drawn to simple 
Shapes of common objects in the room, as bricks, window-panes, 
slates, cards, clock face, &c. In lessons on colour children 
should not bo worried with strings of names of different shades, 
bùt should be invited to notice the colours in their clothes, odds 
and-ends of eoloured silks and wools ; and find out like colours 
Yather than to learn their names. In country schools а teacher 
should refer to well-known wild flowers, encouraging the children 
to bring flowers to school daily, and commending good taste in 
arrangement of nosegays. This may have the effect of gradually 
training their eyes to an instifctive feeling for harmony of 
colour.! The mistress will of course be careful not to let her 
own dress show any violation of good taste in colour, 


6. Common Objects. 


Infants should have well-arranged, thoughtful, and interesting 
lessons on the common things mhich they see or use daily, as 
materials of Food, Drink, and Clothing, Houses and Furniture, 
and natural events of common occurrence. In all these lessons 
the simplest words should be used, and they should be led on 


i 
1 Tho laws of harmony and contrast, between secondary colours at any 
rate, can be easily remembered by the simple device of placing the three 
primaries, yellow, red, blue, at squal distances from each other round tlie 
ейде of a circle. Any diameter of this circle will show complementary colours 
at each end. Thus 8 diameter starting from red will fall between blue and 
yellow, that is, on, green; one starting from blue will fall between yellow and 
Ted, that is, on orange; one drawn from yellow will hit purple or violet, It 
Will be found that the eye is satisfied when red is balanced by green, orafige 
by blue, yellow. by violet. For infants these elementary contrasts will 
suffice, ў В 
B c 2 
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slówly and step by step from what they already noch to what 
is new to them. The teaching should be reiterated with endless 
variety of illustration till they have thoroughly digested the 
mental food set before them. The most patient skill should be 
used to draw out their powers of observation and to train them 
to compare like and unlike. The teacher should always think 
over her subject well, and draw up notes for every such lesson 


before she comes to school. She should not try to gaye herself 
trouble by takin 


g such notes from a text-book, but should think 
them out Sor herself. There should be a distinct aim in every 
lesson, and the subject matter should be.so arranged as to work 
up toit. Free use should be made of things and pictures, and 
the chief headings should be written on the Black Board, so that 
at the end 


of every lesson all may be summed up, and then the 
result tested by questioning. Neither the summing up nor the 
questioning should ever be omitted. Both are essential. 

It is not wise to be always tacking on a moral to every 
lesson. An earnest tone and devout manner are far more 
likely than the repetition of set phrases to awaken feelings of 
we in a child's mind; to foster in it а 
and of the reign of law ; and to awaken 
all that is good, kindly, and generous. 


T. Natural Н istory. 


» COWS, dogs, cats, rats mice, poultry, sparrows, 
swallows, toads, bestles, | : ne 9 05 slab. 
to serve for illustration and 


e cow will furnish introductory 


_lessons to the elephant, hippopotamus, camel and deer, Unless 
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ae 

a teacherk nfemory be unfisuafly ready and retentive, she will find 
it well to set down in а noie-book any simple stories of animals she 
may hear or read. Nothing better serves to arouse the interest and 
fix the attention of infants than a well-told story. Technical 
terms, such as ruminant, rodent, &c., should be carefully shunned. 
In lessons on animals a teacher should not venture beyond her 
depth in dwelling upon the parts of an animal and their uses. 
A. more aesurate knowledge of anatomy than most teachers 
possess is needed to justify much detail. Nor is the growth of 
religious feeling fostered by continually attributing to the direct: 
goodness of God the adaptation of animal structure to animal 
wants, 

In a coun$ry school a teacher will freely avail herself of the 
sights and sounds familiar to the children in their daily walks : 
farm-work, birds, beehives, ant-hills, storms, snow, brooks, fruit 


and forest trees, hedgerow plants, «е. She will be careful 


however in this superabundance of interesting objects not to let 
her lessons become desultory, and her tongue wander Aimlessly 
from one thing to another. Good results are attainable only by 
good methods, and by lessons given with definite aim. In object 
lessons, whether on common things, or on animals, whenever a 
fitting opportunity presents itself, children should be encourage’, 
to draw things (as simple leaves, &c.) on their slates, or on the 
Blaek Board. Of course they will not at firs& draw very cor- 
rectly, but drawing their best will afford good practice for eye 
and hand, 


8. Learning by Heart. 


One of the most important of all subjects for infant classes is 
seldom well handled, and too often wholly neglected, namely, 
learning by heart, and reciting with express on, good easy poetry, 
such as Wordsworth's “ We are Seven,” “Pet Lamb," “ Lucy 
Gray,” „Alice Fell, Southey’s “ Battle of Blenheim,” Lord 
Houghton’s “Good Night, many of Mrs. Hemans“e shorter 
pieces, and other simple poems such as may be found in the 
Children’s Treasury ,of English Song, The Children’s Garland, 
and other like gollections. Great pains must be taken to ensure 

15 1 es Д Taran? Ü 
thoroughly good recitation. Remembering children's aptness for 
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imitation, the teacher should spare no^pains at the vá: y outset, 
as well as at every subsequent reading or recitation of the poem 
to be learnt, to give correct expression and intonation to every 
word in every line, neither exaggerating stress, nor slurring 
over pauses. Тһе benefit of committing to memory in childhood 
a goodly store of choice thoughts expressed in choice words, 
of beautiful pictures exquisitely drawn’ and coloured, and the 
effect in delighting, cheering, and refining the mind during the 
busy intervals of after life, can hardly be overrated. 


9. Marching and Singing. 


Good drill and marching are very important matters in infant 


training. Smartness and graceful action would be much better 
imparted were teachers to learn calisthenic exercises from a good 
drill sergeant, Marching is often attempted in too cramped à 
Space, where the children being so crowded together as to tread 
on each other's heels, acquire a. slow stamping step, as though 
they were on a treadmill. No more infants should ever | be 
allowed to march at onco than, can step out naturally, and in 
time, without treading on one another's heels. No playing or 
talking should ever be allowed during marching, but lively 
airs in £ or $ time should occasionally be sung, Songs in 
triple time of any kind are obviously unfit for marching- 
Songs. Attempting to march to such measures, children 
must inevitably give a wrong accent to the music, and lose all 
feeling for rhythm or measured beat. For variety, recitation 
or chanting of tables may be occasionally introduced during this 
exercise. It is a good practice to train children to march two 
abreast, with hands folded behind, not before, as this tends to 
Open the chest. They should be trained to march in couples 
to the middle of the gallery, there part, the girls filing to one 


side, the boys to the other, and to seat themselves on the benches 
In order, 
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their fists to show fight, when they ought to be placing their 
left arms close tb their sides as if holding shields, and to be 
raising their right arms, as though uplifting swords to strike. 
Again, in drawing an imaginary bow, instead of drawing the 
right arm back, children are often taught to thrust it forward as 
if the hand were the arrow. Whatever is worth doing at allis 
worth doing well. Trifles such as these make the difference 
between ехсеШепф and ordinary, between finished and rough 
workmanship. 

Tt is much to be desired that music should be taught by note 
to infants, as it is now a well-established, if not well-known, 
fact that а skilful instructor can teach infants to read music 
before they can read books. It has been well done with such 
rude machinéry as the five fingers of the left hand, used for the 
lines and spaces of the treble stave, and pointed to by the 


teacher’s right fore-finger. 


10. Needlework. 


An Infant School should be divided into four classes for 
Needlework. 

In the fourth class, composed of children from three to four 
years of age, all are taught simultaneously to thread needles, 
and then to form a stitch, according to the six steps suggested in 
Griffith and Farran's Manuals on Needlework. 

The third class consists of children from four to five years of 
age. In this class they are taught to fia a hem (first on paper) 
во as to make a garment, Which can be completed by Aemming 
alone. 8 

The second class comprises children between fiveand six. In 
this class they are taught to sew and fell, special attention being 
given to the proper way of holding both work and needle ;—the 
fixing as in the third class being done first on paper. ч 

The first class is composed of children from six to seven years 
of age. On entering this class the children are taught to pleat 
(first on papez) and to sew on strings. When esch child has with- 
out assistance completed a garment in which hemming, sewing, 
felling, pleating, and sewing on strings are со: = 
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class may be allowed to take up: herting-boning, damang, and 
marking. y 

The chequered board must be largely used in teaching E 
darning and marking stitches ; but herring-boning requires much 
individual attention, and is perhaps best deferred to a later 
Stage. d 

A teacher scared by the above outlinezof what is actually done 


in the best Infant Schools, may content herself with the following 
less ambitious scheme. 


el. Threading needles by method. 

2. Position-drill for learning to hem, 

3. Teaching to turn hems (first on paper). , 

4. Hemming strips with black cotton, rising to red and blue, 
teacher at same time showing how to fasten бп and turn 
corners, е 

5. Counter-hemming strips—sewing and felling. 

6. Making simple garments, combining the above. 


2 


Knitting. 3 
1. The children should 
cotton, and taught their use 


©. 2. The teacher should stand before a class knitting, calling as 
she proceeds the four 


terms, “© needle through," * cotton round," 
“catch,” « off ;"' the 


children should be provided, with needles 
and cotton, and required to imitate her, They should learn to 


knit strips for garters, braces, dish-cloths, bath-towels, &c. 
3 The children are then taught to pur with two needles, 
afterwards with four, learning to knit muffetees, socks, &c. 


be shown two knitting needles and 
S. 


Norr.—Infant Teachers will а 
Teachers, ld., sold by The Midi 
and Leicester, and to use Mrs. Fielden’s Arithmetic for Infant Schools, 6d., 
ill be 


Gill and Son. Sundry hints wi found in the Author's Address to 
Managers and Teachers, 2d., sold by Robertshaw, Sheffield. ер 


© well to read Mrs. Fielden’s Address to 
land Educational Company, Birmingham 


E 


ADDENDUM. 


Teaching to Read. > 


. * 
Tue practice of beginning a child's first lessons in reading with 
aced by the more rational 


the names Of the letters is being тері 
methods set forth in 4 Syllabic System (published by G. Bell and 
Son). This method is based upon the principle of “leading 
‘children from the known to the unknown.” Long before they 
are taught to read children are familiar with scores of simple words 
which deno?e persons, animals, objects, actions, and qualities, 


They know the words by sound, but not by sight. The teacher 
has many rhymes, e. 9. cat, 


selects for tlie first lesson a word which E 
hat, bat, rat, fat, sal, mat, vat; pin, fin, tin, din, thin, sin, kin; hop, 
вор, top, mop; hen, men, pen, ten, den, fen; bun, fun, gun, and so 
on. These words she prints in columns under one another, intro- 
dueing each with some little simple preliminary questioning and 
talk. There is no need to tell thildren so taught that а 4, is at; 
tn, is in; ор, is op; and soon. By using their eyes and ears 
they soon learn the function of each letter in combination. ЕХ 
The effect of the voweic is soon gleaned by the children if 
a teacher shows skill in contrasting words, e.g. lest, list, lost, 
lust; fin, fen, fan, fun. lt is found that children take great 
pleasure in such lessons, because their minds are kept actively 
on the look-out for fresh combinations and pleasant surprises. 
The teacher of course takes pains at the beginning to appeal to the 


children's knowledge of the meaning of each new word, but they 
need not know the meaning of every syllable afterwards intro- 
duced. It is sometimes necessary to set fore them: unmeaning 
syllables when the teacher is leading up to some longer word of 


regular notation, e.j.; belir ager, grasshopper, and so on. 
Б нис 
On this system so few letters ате used at a time in any early 


lesson, and those few ave so often re-written that the weary weeks 
usually wasted in thaching the letters are more profitably spent 
E 


in acquiring tlie power of recog ag easy syllables ab a glance. 


gnizir 
It is found that doublezonsonants present little, if any, difliculty 
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[3 
to children taught on this method. Words like shins, spits, chins ; 
string, strong, strung ; cling, clang, clung; splash, crash, thrust, and 
So on, are easily deciphered by well-trained children of four and 
five. In such words the double consonants are best treated as 

„ one sound and not split up. 


Nor do such combinations of vowels as ai, ay, oi, оўу, ee, еш, оо, 

E = E: М 
оа, Uy, give any trouble after some weéks spent in mastering 
words containing only single vowels, 


The difficulties presented later on by ou, 
minimized by the 
ation, comparison, 


o 
ow, ci, ea, їе, may be 
use of carefully graded reading primers, Associ- 
and contrast are the teacher's best resources 
in overcoming these and similar difficulties, 

It is found that children taught on this syllabicemethod are 
good spellers. This is what might be expected, because their eyes 
have from the first been trained to notice the effects of changes 
of letters in combination. The interest of the class is sustained 
by a rapid fire of questions during reading lessons. For instance 
the word dhger occurs in the first Infant class. The teacher asks 
what the word would be if she puts m before it. This brings out 


the soft sound of 9, and the lengthening effect on a of a following е. 
She then elicits similar words, as danger, range, angel, change, &c. 
+ Raverting to the hard g she е] 


Tower classes of Course much 


ard if objects 
ion. By training them to give full 

Verb in each question put, the 
for reading sentences, So soon 
as they are set to read from books the teach: 
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spell, whereùs the methóds Above indicated please childrensand 


secure attention. 
Writing. 


Experience has revealed drawbacks to the posture recom- 
mended on p. 43. Where the desks slightly overhang the front 
of the seats, children should be instructed to sit erect and 
facing front. They should then place their slates, papers, or сору- 
books so much aslant that the left lower corner may poing to 
the middle of the chest, and the lower edge may make an angle 
of 30° with the desk. The up and down strokes of letters formed 
by a writer in this position will be at right angles to the axis 
of his eyes. The paper should be steadied by the left hand laid 
on the edge of the desk, and should be pushed upward as required, 
so that the fleshy part of the right hand may rest always upon 
the desk. Both elbows-should be kept well home instead of being 
stuck out. › 

The common practice of putting the left arm round the slate 
to'check copying twists the spine, and by placing the left eye 
nearer to the paper than the right eye tends to injure eyesight. 
Where such a practice prevails the children’s left arms are often 
“out at elbows.” 

Where there is an interval of some inches between benches 
and desks, the vertical position above sketched cannot be 
thoroughly enforced. 

Tt is found best not to allow Infants to write until they have 
had some months’ pencil drill to strengthen the guiding muscles 
of the thumb and of the first and second fingers. E 

"The scheme given on p. 76 may with advantage be modified. 
The first group of letters to be practised should be those made 
with lines and pot-hooks, viz. i, , 2, Ù, mj h, p, t, Ь U, followed by 
T, w, j, y. The second group comprises o, d, d, q, J, сё; the 
third s, % x, k, 2. 


1 in Infant Schools. y 

. | П a 

Tt is important tnat the principle of grouping and analysis of 
number should underlie all лагу! teaching to Infants. The first 
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stage is a perfect knowledge of 5, the sécond of 10. That once 
mastered there is no difficulty in giving children of six a thorough 
mastery of number up to a hundred. To facilitate proper grouping 
of number a Ball Frame of ten wires with ten balls on each 
wire will be found more useful than the ordinary Pall Frame. 
The latter, an oubeome of the Chinese method of reckoning by 
twelves, is unsuited to Europeans, who froin the days of the early 
Greeks have counted by tens. On these ten wires fœ colours, 
Blue, Yellow, Red, and Green may be thus utilized. On the 
topfnost wire there may be 1, 2, 3, 4 of these respective colours ; 
on the second 2, 2, 3, 3; on the third 3, 3, 3, 1; on the fourth 
4, 4, 2; on the fifth 5 Blue, 5 Yellow ; on the sixth 6 Red, 4 
Green ; on the seventh 7 Blue, 3 Yellow ; and on the eighth 8 
Red, 2 Green. The ninth wire may have 1 Yellow and 9 Blue 
beads ; the tenth 10 of any one colour. ' 

Occasional use of the Roman notation is found useful in early 
lessons on number, The very form of V. shows it to be 


half of Х The symbols IV. and IX. one short of N. and X. 
are suggestive. So too is L. the half-way house between 
X. and C.; and again XL. and XC. for forty and ninety. 
The child who would look upon 15 as one and five could not 
s% mistake XV. 


"Then, too, the symbols VI., VIL, VIII., and 
XL, XII., XIII., keep up in the child's mind the principle of 


grouping numbers and o£ thinking through tens, A. child who 


has once grasped the decimal mode of reckoning finds it as easy 
to compare 87 and 93 


as to compare 7 and 13, He at once refers 
the 7 to the next 10 and knows it to be 3 short of it. Adding 
this to the 3 beyond 10, he arrives at the 6 without conscious 
effort. « 

The very names thirteen, fourteen, &c., suggest that numbers 
beyond ten should be treated as simply the first nine numbers 
with ten added, and that children’s brain work should be eased 
by the use of bags or boxes containing ten things each. Thus 
taught, they are able to handle t 


any number under 100 with the 
same ease that numbers under ten are handled. " 


= 


See Elements of Number, by the same auth fabli A. Brown 
aud Son, Hull › by lor, Y ublished by 
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APPENDIX TO PART П. 
OUTLINES OF LESSONS BY HEAD MISTRESSES OF 
GOOD INFANT SCHOOLS. 

E 


1. The long sound of iei? 


Matter. 


Т, The long sound of * A" worked out. 
Print in a column upon the slate the syllable « Ad? Let the 


cgildren be required to pronounce it. 
Ina parallel column print the syllable „Ade.“ The children 
should be directed to notice the difference in the two syllables. 


The teacher then pronounces the syllable “ Ade," requiring the 
children to repeat it, and to notice the difference in the sound of 
the two syllables, and to say why they are not pronounced alike. 
Tell the children that the syllables in the first column have the 
short sound of A; and in the second column the Jong sound. 
Prefix the letters “ BAAR н” “М,” &с. before the 
syllables, requiring the children to give the sound of each, then 


to pronounce the whole word. 
Method. 


II. Zaercises.—1. The children to read! the w 
two or three times. 

2. Read any word pointed to by teacher. т 
Read a word alternately with the teacher. 
Read the words from & printed board. " 
Spell them without the slate or printed board. ° 
. Print them on their slates frpm dictation. н 


ords in succession 


СБа 
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2. Glass.—Younger Infants. 


Apparatus.—Piece of glass, Some things made of glass, 

I. Qualities. Shew children a piece of glass; first let them 
discover all they can by looking at it. By comparing it with 
leather, or the floor, they will see that it looks prettier—it is 


bright. To name other things that are bright ; to repeat: 
“ Giass is bright.” 


Place a pencil behind a slate and 
up; do the same behind a 
we cannot see through the 


ask what you are holding 
Piece of glass ; they will discover that 


slate, but can see through the glass. 
Children'to name other things that we can see through. Let a 


child feel the glass; he will discover that it is hard aad smooth. 


Let the glass and a piece of leather fall on the table, compare 
the results. Childr f 


en to name other things that will break 
easily. 
Let two children hold а duster by the Corners; pour some 
water on it, 


Children to notice wh 
a glass dish and require them to n 
rwn out. Children 
through. Qualities 
Large Slate, 
IL Uses, Ве 


at happens. Pour some into 
otice that the water does not 
to name other things that will not let water 
to be repeated from the initial letters on the 
quire children to name anything they have seen - 
in the Toom, at home; should show chiklren 
made of glass. As each use is given, it should 

repeated, as “Glass is used for 
making windows; " «Q i 


be. — In all these lessons with young children, the teacher 
Sreat attention to the way in which they pronounce 
s спа should help the 


m to give'theit answers in 
Sentences, j 
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0 ; 
в 2 23. Glue. a 


Matter. 

T. Qualities. 

Glue is of a light-brown 
colour, and can be partly seen 
through. o * 

In its natural state : 

Hard, brittle, soluble in hot 
water; hardens as it dries. 


In its liquid state: © 
Soft, and very sticky. 
II. Uses, and Qualities on 


which uses depend : 
Glue much used in making 


furniture, and other articles 
where great strength is re- 
quired, 


Glue useful, because it will 
dissolve in hot water; it is 
very sticky or adhesive; it 
hardens as it dries. ч 


Glue is prepared for use in 
а Glue-Pot, which consists of 
two iron vessels, one placed 
within the óther. 


° \) 


Method. 


These qualities to be ob- 
served by the children. : 


Let a piece of glue be broken, 
to show that it is brittle. 

Prove that it is soluble by 
putting a piece into hot water. 

Bring before the children 
several articles which have been 
glued, to bring out the fact 
that it hardens as it dries. 

Show the children some liquid 
glue, and let them see that itis 
both soft and adhesive. 


Children to be required to 
say where they have seen glue 
used, and for what purpose. 


Children questioned as to 
why it must be dissolved in 
hot water; why so important 
that it is adhesive. By refer- 
enco to other substanges, such 
as treacle, &., show the chil- 
dren the value of the hardening 
property of glue. 

Bring before the children a 
Glue-Pot. Direct their atten- 
tion to the outer vessel; why 
it contains water, and what 
would happen jf the Water 
hecame dried up. 
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ПІ. Manufacture of Glue: 

Made from the hoofs, sinews, 
and parings of horns and skins 
of animals, 

Process of Manufacture, 

1. Steeped in lime water, to 
remove the grease, 


2. Boiled, until all the solu- 
ble parts are dissolved, 


3. Strained, to remove all 
undissolved parts; and boiled 
to drive off the water, 


4. Cut into thin, flat, Square 
pieces and dried upon coarse 
netting. 


IV. Su mmary, 
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Tell the children this, and 
questionothem as to^the reason 
for doing so. Let ihem know 
what effect will be produced by 
the lime-water. 

This to be told by the teacher. 
The children questioned as to 
the effect produced by boiling. 

Refer to the fact that some 
portions will not perhaps dis- 
solve ; the children required to 
think what must be done. Tell 
them that after it has been 
strained it is again boiled, 
and becomes very thick when 
cold. 

Lead the children by ques- 
tions to see that this thick 
jelly must be dried before it 
can be used. Let them notice 
the marks of the net on а 

piece of glue. 

The children to repeat the 
substance of the lesson; and 
to be questioned on it. 


4. 4 Letter.— Elder Infants. 


Apparatus.— An 
and postage-stam 
at 
very 


Y written letter, sheet of note-paper, envelope 


Introduction. Imagine a child away fo a holiday, Не is 
happy. Would like to tell his mother something that has 
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- happened., Le cannot gos honte to her. How can he tell her? 
He can write to her. What do we call what is written? On 
what is a letter written? What is the paper called? If not 
known, tell them“ Note“ Paper. Show a piece of note-paper, 
called a “ Sheet.” Question as to its colour, size, and weight. 

IL Contents. Suppose a child is going to write. How would 
he begin? Show a letter that has been written; let children 
notico what is written in the right top corner (place and time). 
Then teacher in imitation of this to write in the right top corner 
of the Large Slate, the address of any one of the children whea 
away from home, e.g., 
8, South Street, 

Ramsgate, 
28th Jan., 1878. 


Besides this, fet them notice the time is written underneath, and 
must be put in their letter too, Question as to what is the 
name of the present month, the date, and the year. If not 
known, talk to them a little about it (when once explained it is 
п убу good practice to ask the children every morning to tell 
the date). Why necessary for the date to be written? Show 
the necessity by giving instances of what has happened through 
forgetting it. 

Refer them to the letter again, and let them see that you next 
address the person to whom you are going to write. ‘Teacher to 
write on Large Slate what the children tell her, e.g., ** My dear 
Mother.” ‘Then ask them what they would like to tell their 
mothers. As the various particulars are mentioned they should 
be written on the Large Slate. (It will require considerable 
care and attention to form the children’s answers into suitable 
sentences.) 

Refer to the letter again, and let them notice the end. Tell 
them we always have to sign our names at the end of a letter. 
Why is this necessary? If they cannot tell, they should be told 
of the numbers of letters lost through not having addresses. 

Question as-to what is done with the letter when written. 
Lead them to see that it is first folded. Why? 4To fit the 


envelope.) Why should we use envelopes! What is done with 
р 


° 
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the envelope when the letter is en it? Let thenf examine the 
envelope and discover that it has gum on it 
pose. What next is done before the letter is sent? They must 
then write the name of the person to whom the letter is going, 
and the placo where she lives; must be sure to put the right 
name of street, and right number. Why! Might tell anecdotes 
of letters wrongly addressed. o 

When the letter is addressed and sealed, something elso has 
to be done to it. (Posted.) Before it is posted must have a 
stamp on it. Show a stamp, let children describe it, say whero 


it is obtained, how much it cost, what is its use. Should be 
careful to stick it on firmly. Why? 
Then letter ma 


ready for the pur- 


o 


y be posted. Who does this 2, Where is it 
done 1 
E 
5. The Postman,— Elder Infants. 
Refer to 1 


Let them describe tho dross of 
© is seen, and what he is doing. 
out of the boxes: this wo call 


the postman ; when and where h 
Sometimes he is 


“collecting.” 
—called “ delivering.” When 


„called the Post Office, whero they 
are stamped (show a letter stamped) and sorted. 
en sent away. Some 
Taken in carts (to be 


They are th 


go into the country, Ask how these go} 


described) to Railway Stati 


at each station. 


Then postmen have to deliver them at the houses. Question 
as to what time of day this is done. How are they able to see 


the addresses at night time? How do we know when the 
postman comes to our house ? Require a child to knock like 
“ m 
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the postm; n. What shofild Фе do when we hear his knock»? 
Repeat : “ We should never keep a postman waiting.” 

A postman should be able to read and write. He must be 
punctual. Show that it is necessary for people to have their 
letters at almost the samo time every day. He must be quick, 
and clean. We sliould not like our letters made dirty. Refer 
to the different things people send in letters, e.g. stamps, and 
lead the children to discover that a postman must bo honest. 
Show children that it is their duty to seal their letters properly, 
so that the postman may plead no excuse for opening them. If 
they put any money in their letters they should take them to 
the Post Office to have them registered. Explain this. 

Show also that it is their duty to write the addresses very 
plainly, so that the postman can read them at once, and not be 


delayed. 


о 
6. The Deaver.—Plder Infants. A 


Apparatus.—Picture of the Beaver and of any other animal to 
be used for comparison. (i 

I. Parts and Description. From observation of the picture 
and comparison with other animals, children to describe its 
parts. Tell them its size—it is about 2 feet in length 
show something this length—children to name other animals 
the same size. Its body is thick and covered with fur of a 
glossy, brownish black. It has a broad flat tail, covered with 
scales, Hind legs longer than front and the feet webbed (this 
to be explained) claws, strong and slightly hooked, 

Front teeth very strong and chisel-shaped (chisel te be 
shown). 

IL Habits, Food, and Adaptation.—Tell children Beavers 
mostly live by the side of water. They build their houses of 
pieces of wood, clay, sticks, and stones. Question as to where 
the Beaver can get his materials, and what he has to,enable 
him to get them. Refer to the teeth with which he cuts the 
tree and gnaws off the branches—then show how he carries the 
wood between hjs front paws and throat. Tell children how 


the Beaver builds his house, and how he uses his tail. 
M D 2 
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. Require children to say what che Beaver would find to eat. 
In summer they feed on the bark of trees (this to be explained), 
leaves, and berries, which grow near where they live—but what 
must they do in the winter? 

Tell them that the Beaver stores up bark in his house, so that 
when the cold weather comes, he has plenty of food. Children 
to name other animals that do this. 2 


ILL Swmmary.—To be made on the Large Slate, as the lesson 
proceeds, and to be elliptical. 


0 


d * PART III. 
[-] 
BOYS', GIRLS', AND MIXED SCHOOLS. 


CHAPTER I. 
1, Readin 2. Dictation. —3. Writing. 
1. Reading. 


Durinc a Heading lesson, if tho size of the class and the 
arrangement of the roomcbe such that they must needs remain in 
their desks, their books should lie flat on the desks, If the class 
bo smaller, it is better that the children should stand in a semi- 
circle, or form three sides of a square. The hints already 
given on Class Management should be borne in mind, and 
the teacher should take care always to place himself where he 
can see the children at both ends of the class without having to 
turn his head to right or left.) When books have been passed 
silently round, and it has been ascertained that every child has 
2 copy, they should be told to open them at the page named, 


and then to hold their books well up in their left hands, form- 
ing book rests by propping their left elbows on their left hips. 
This posture will be much facilitated if the children be allawed 
to ‘stand at ease,’ ie. resting the weight chiefly on the 
right leg with the left foot slightly advaneced. The book 
should be so held that their eyes may fall upon the page with- 
out their necks being bent, yet not so high as to screen their 
faces from the teacher's glance. Their right arms should be 
folded behind tho back. This will have the effect of throwing up 
their heads, and of keeping their necks straight. The teacher 
look straight over the middle of the class, and 
without looking at the children at both 
$ 


1 [t is well for a beginner to 
then note whether he can se 
extremes, 5 
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© z 
should set а good example by his own erect bearing. This is a 
matter commonly overlooked, but of great importance both to 
good reading and to general health. During the lesson the 
teacher should ascertain by constant watchfulness that no eye is 
wandering from the book. If he suspect a child of having lost 
his place he may call upon him suddenly to read. ,It is not well 
in а general way to adopt the practice (customary, and some- 
times necessary, with infant classes) of walking found behind 
the children to see that they are following the words with their 
fingers. 

The usual course of a reading lesson should be somewhat as 
follows.“ The teacher begins by reading a passage out in a clear, 
distinct voice, with natural unaffected expression, careful pro- 
nunciation, and fitting pauses. This he will only be able to do 


thoroughly well if he has read and thought the piece over before 


school time, as he ought always to do, unless he be previously 
familiar with it. 


у The children should then be directed to repeat 
after their teacher all together, while he reads out a few words 
at a time. During this the teacher will listen carefully fcz an 


exact reproduction of his prorianciation, stress, intonation, and 
phrasing. If they fail to imitate him in these respects, he 
Should call attention to m 


: is-pronunciations, false or exaggerated 
emphasis, wrong accents, faulty or imperfect grouping of words. 
The passage should then be read out once more by the teacher, 
and the children directed to follow his style more carefully. 
If the failure be on the part of only a few children, these 
alone may be told to repeatethe passage. When from ten to 
fifteen minutes, or about one-third of the whole time allotted to 
the lesson (which should last not less than thirty, nor more than 
forty-five minutes) have been thus spent, ТЫШ ДАТ children 
should be called upon to read from the same passage, and their 
blunders should be corrected by children selected in turn from 
such as raise their hands on detecting mistakes, Praise should 
be givea to those who best reproduce their tezcher's style, and 


1 This practice and advice is based on the beli ing i ired 
TE tas Stace es ef that reading is acquire! 
hy‘imitation With this view many disagree. Such would 11 reverse 


пее process, and let each child struggle through a passage as best 
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attention drawn to those wh repeat faults which he had pre- 
viously endeayoured to correct during the simultaneous reading. 
This may take from ten to twenty minutes, then ten minutes 
more may be spent in questioning the class with closed books on 
the subject-matter, explaining allusions, &c. &c. 

Many teachers make fruitless attempts to relieve the monotony 
of reading lessons with"spelling, and not only so, but they make 
children spell difficult words over simultaneously а dozen times, 
ignoring the fact before named that the names of our letters 
furnish no clue to their sounds. This can never be good: but 
to vary the sameness of a reading lesson by questions on allusions 
or names of places and persons, is a practice which in the hands 
of a judiciows teacher is to be encouraged. It is not amiss 
occasionally to interrupt the reading by a few questions on 
grammar; 2s, in the case of a junior class, by calling upon 
children to name parts of speech, thus helping to fix their attention 
as they go through each sentence; and in the case of older 
children, by bidding them analyze or parse, whenever their so 
doipg may enable the teacher to ascertain whether they under- 
stand what they are reading. ә 

In preparing a reading lesson out of school-hours, the teacher 
should be careful to find out the exact meaning, and to learn 
the correct pronunciation of every word of which he 4s mot 
sure. On some occasions, to dispel listlessness, it may be 
desirable to question freely during, instead of after, the actual 
reading, Now and then it may be well perhaps for the teacher 
to allow children to struggle unaided through a passage; merely 
correcting mispronunciations, where necessary, and then to read 
the passage himself ; but the reverse is usually better. 

When poetry is to be read, the teacher should endeavour 
also to find out the construction of the metre. If ho have 
an ear for time or musical rhythm, he may generally find out 
unaided the proper accentuation of lines of verse; but if he 
cannot do this, he should seek help from some one better 
instructed. Children should be made to feel the beaüty of the 
measured fall of well-written lines, rather than,the “ jingle of like 
endings," and, encouraged to learn good poetry by heart. This, 
well done, besides other benefits, will have а marked effect in 
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improving their reading. In juniór classes, unless the children 
have been previously taught in a good Infant School, great 
pains should be taken to check the tendency— і 

(1) To jerk out each word disconnectedly, in a high key ; 

And (2) to separate “a,” “an,” and “the” from the word 
following, 

Teachers should beware of committing the latter faults them- 
selves, as is often done in giving out dictation, as also of sounding 
“a” as “eh,” and “the” before a consonant as “ thee," 


2. Dictation. 


It is a good plan, when otherw 
reading lesson be followed b 
read, because when set to 
recently seen, children are 
The very fact of having once 
to a subsequent repetition of 
dictation does not follow ar 
first exhibit the passage for d; 
and then make the class re 


ise convenient, to let a 
y Dictation from the part just 
write words which, they have 
more likely to spell them ‘aright. 
mis-spelt w word in writing tends 
tho misspelling, When, however, 
eading lesson, it is a good plan to 
ictation written on the Black Board, 
ad it aloud after the teacher. The 
board should then be turned, and the passage dictated by a few 
words at a time, the children sitting as hereafter directed for a 
writing lesson. Ag they proceed they should be warned to push 
d of gradually lowering their right 
do unless cautioned, "The children 
as they are writing, and should 
to vight or left, but instructed 
О the reader, who can then time 
owest. The value of the exercise 


lt is unwise to pick out strings of 
Such passages should bo given 


number of words to be given 
of the passage should be во 
e for correction. Of the whole 


out zat a time. The length 
regulated as to leave ample timi 
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time allpited to the lesson "wot more than one-third should be 
spent in giving out the passage. Of the remaining two-thirds, 
examination of mistakes will occupy half, correction the re- 
mainder. 

For correcting dictation without undue waste of time yarious 
means may be adopted, such as letting every child look over 
some other child's work and correct it from the passage written 
out on theeBlack Board; or again, entrusting the exercises to 
some of the best spellers while theirs are being corrected by 
the teacher. If dictation be done in books, he will be able at 
any spare time to check these corrections. Words mis-spelt 
should always be re-written by the blunderer a sufficient number 
of times tos impress the right spelling on the eye. То give a 
dictation lesson without leaving ample time for correction is to 
do more harm than good. A mistake uncorrected is tolerably 
sure to be repeated. Young and inexperienced teachers fre- 
quently choose for dictation pieces too long to allow sufficient 
It is a common error also to repeat tho 


time for correction. 
thereby encouraging inattention. Most 


words more than once, 
teachers also dictate too slowlya 

Tt will of course be well now and then to give dictation 
to test the spelling of your scholars; but this 


simply in order i. 
from a dictation lesson as an exami- 


is obviously as different 
nation in arithmetic is from a lesson therein. 


3. Writing. 


When a Writing Lesson is to be given, the worst writers of the 
class, as well as the most troublesome children, should be seated. 
in the front row; the best writers and steadiest scholars at the 
back; the rest in the middle. The teacher will be thus best able 
to overlook, without leaving his place in Yront, those who most 
need attention. Pens or pencils, paper, or ruled slates, should 
be quietly passed to each child, and a Black Board plated at tho 
right-hand cerner of the class, 80 that when they begin to write 


1 This is a matter too often neglected. Every school shoüld be supplied 


with ruled slates, d 5 


а 
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their eyes will be naturally directed to the copy about to be 
written on the board. 

Every school ought to be supplied with one or more ruled 
Black Boards on which to set copies, but if there be only blank 
boards, care should be taken to rule mot draw liner perfectly 
horizontal and parallel. P 


Capitals should be written about double the height of small 


letters, the tails of b, d, h, К, 1, about as long above, those of 
f, g, J, p % у, about as long below the lines as is the space 
between the two lines, and the upper halves of p and + somewhat 
shorter. Special pains must be taken to form o properly, «nd 
to let the same form plainly appear in a, d, g,andq. In all these 
letters the о should always be commenced at the uppe& part of the 
right-hand side. Equal spaces should be carefully preserved 
between each letter in a word, as also between each‘word in the 
sentence. This evenness should be occasionally tested by actual 
measurement. Angular writing should be carefully avoided, 


and the relative proportions of the different letters always 
accurately observed. 


While he is writing his copy the teacher should call attention 
to the way in which he is forming and connecting each part of 
every letter, as also to the precise way in which he connects 
each letter in every word. Faulty constructions which he would 
have them avoid should be carefully set down on the board. 
"This done, the children should be directed to place their slates 
or books parallel io the edge of the desk, and to hold up their 
pens or pencils. In the lattes case, a good look-out must be 
510 i see that no child has a pencil too short to be properly 
held." In writing each must hold his pen or pencil about an 
inch from the point between the tips of the first and second 
fingers and the thumb, all extended nearly straight. То secure 
the habitual uso of tie two fingers it is prudent to occasionally 
preface a writing lesson with the following exercise by way ° 
drill: Each child to hold up the pen between the зксохр finger 
and thumb, keeping the first finger erect, This has the effect 

1 To secure; this, 


tin holders should form part of the- anent stock 
аата School. No pencil shorter than ub full 1 8 should be 
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" 
neral tendency of ill-trained writers to 


э 
of cousteracting the ge 
r and thumb only. 


hold pens with the first finge 

Before beginning to write, the children should be told to make 
a quarter turn to the right, place their left forearms on the 
middle of the desk parallel to its edge (so as to keep their 
slates or hooks steady by the pressure of their left hands laid 
open thereon), to rest the fleshy part of their, right fore-arms 


on the desk, with the third and fourth fingers bent inwards to 
Tf their wrists then Це as 


give some support to their right hands. 

they ought to do, rather flet than edgewise on the desk, the handles 
of the pens will point towards the right shoulder. They will now 
begin to write, Аз they write, the teacher will scrutinise each 
carefully, ting and at once correcting every deviation from any 
of the above instructions, and insisting upon every child sitting 
upright with head erect and chest out, and keeping his paper or 
slate straight, exactly ps originally placed. Slates should not be 


tilted up during writing. н 
As soon as а whole line of writing has been completed, they 
shguld be cautioned to push their slates or books upwards 
away from them, instead of (as is too commonly done) gradually 
lowering the right arm till the wrist, or even the hand, rests 
on the desk, when of course all power of writing freely is lost. 
Tn writing on slates, children should not be allowed to set teeth 
on edge by holding their pencil too upright. ‘The untidy habit 
which children too often acquire of flicking superfluous ink about 
to the detriment of the school floor and of their neighbour's 
clothes should be rigidly checkeal. To secure uniformity of pace 
in writing, the lesson should be taken in stages and a definite 
portion done in a definite time. At the end of each stage— 
that is at the end of the time which a child ought to take in 
writing a piece—the children should lay down pens or pencils 
and show their books or*slates. Aftey examining the writing 
the teacher will comment on and correct any mistakes which 
he may have noted. If the class be small and the light good, 
most, if not «ll, the writing may be inspected from the front, 
Examination, comment, and correction at thé end of each stage 
will obviously tend to produce improvement in every succeeding 
one, as also to give vaxety to the lesson. 
j £ V 
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copy at the same 
lesson when each child is 
s it is deemed necessary 
at all, they should not 
which usually contain 
share of time on large 
ist and tend to form a 


It would, however, 
of Copybooks to the upper standards, 
as it is impossible to insist 
ору. set in a book, whereas 
y one's looking up to the 
adoption of this practice in schools 
prove the writing of the youngor 
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" can ensure ever 
Black Board. The general 


would tend greatly to im 
teachers, 
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ARITHMETIC, 


Practice of fre 


quently chanting Addition. 
and Multiplication T 7 i | 


ables is found most useful. 
Boys’ ani} Girls’ Schools, frequent recitation of 
р "Tables beyond twelve times, and of the Pence 
1 us pe enabled, This practice will ba found of the 
parts of their en xd ill s, o quickly che mechanical 
chem in sho; „r Will also be of great practical use to 


ir dafl bing, or in making rapid 1 EM 
their daily Occupations in afte, life. A 
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The teacher should sbearein mind the necessity of explaining 
fully eVery new step taken in teaching Arithmetic, of giving clear 
reasons in simple words for everything done, and of ascertaining 
that every child is following every step. He should never assume 
that what is easy to himself must be easy to his scholars. He 
has not improbably forgotten the difficulty he himself once found, E 
for instanee, in borreving and carrying in Subtraction sums, and 
feels impatient at what he deenrs the children’s stupidity in 
making mistakes. He should rather blame his own want of 
skill for not leading them on gradually from the known te the 
unknown, thus making all so clear and sure to them that they 
cannot go wrong, With beginners every opportunity should 
be taken of giving sums that have some connection with their 
daily life. Thus in a town school, a teacher may say, “ there 
are so many houses in such a street, so many in another street," 
and so on, letting them put the numbers down as they are 
given out, and then add them up; ог, “so many men, so many 
women, so many boys, and so many girls passed by, this school 
yesterday, how many altogether? So many chimney-pots were 
stading in this town on Monday; a high wind in the night 
knocked so many off, how many left next morning?” Similarly 
in country schools, “so many trees in a plantation, so many 
cut, how many left standing! So many cows in one field, sheep 
in another, horses in a third, pigs and hens in a yard, &c., how 
inany animals altogether?” and so on ad infinitum. 

If children have been in a good Infant School they will come 
up to the senior department well grounded in notation up to 
hundreds, Pains should be taken to test and keep up this 
knowledge by frequently inserting 0’s in the figures dictated to 
them, They should never be allowed to learn to work multi- 
plication sums till they are so thoroughly at home in numeration 
as to put down without hesitation or mistake any figure under 
ten thousand. In dictating sums the teacher should never say, 
no hundreds, no tens. If they have been properly taught, that 
is, if each child has been forced to think it out clearly for him- 
self, it wilt be impossible for any child, in working a subtraction 
sum, to bring out a result larger than the minuend. When 
such blunders occur they prove either that children haye been 
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taught by rule of thumb, and the cll-effects not found out by 


sufficient testing, or else that they have been allowed Yo сору 
from one another. 


Now unless from the very first a teacher makes copying or 
prompting impossible, he can never be thoroughly successful in 
E teaching Arithmetic. On this subject the following from Mr. 
Fearon's School Inspection deserves attention :— c 
“The successful teaching of arithmetic in a public elem 
for boys is eminently a question of order and discipline, 
the unsatisfactory results in arithmetic 
defects of knowledge of the subject on the part of the teacher, as to 
defects of order. But in boys’ schools this is not the case. Our certifi- 
cated masters have always been, within their range, good arithmeticians, 
and well qualified as a class both to teach the subject to their scholars, 


And if the results of their 
factory, the fault has been due 
anything else. And the discipline, it 
i ing reading cr writing, 
or any other subject, is not sufficient for the teu ching of arithmetic, No 
serious mischief is done in a writing lesson hy one of the scholars oyer- 
looking the work of another, And the evil produced by undetected 
prompting in a reading or geography lesson, though it is, of course, real 
and serious, is trifling by comparison with the harm 
undetected copying and prompting in arithmetic. 
unfortunately that copying and promptin, 
wierefore specially difficult to detect, in arithmetic, One glance, or one 
whispered word, will often do the mischief. And teachers and examiners 
are always apt to underrate the powers of c 

practices so as to avoid detection. 
the instruction which it has received in a new rule of arithmetic, or in 
reviewing u class in back-wor! 


› ог in conducting an 
arithmetic, it is not sufficient to 


from one another, or to give di 
(unless there is ample space for s) 
every alternate row of desks vaca 
third child. Children who are 1 
thinking, or who have been inati Оп, and are anxious 
to avoid being detected апа bla i 
been acenstomed to copy, ind а 
an ingenuity which is pertectl. 
pinch from their fellow-scholars. No one who h. 
Schools would believe how far they can see, and ho 
mode of working а sum pursued, or the result obtained, by their more 
clever or diligent class-fellows, 

Ев of Want of Discipline in Tea 
effects of this copying are as disastrous in 


ching Arithmetic—And the 
arithmetic as its practice is 
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easy. The way in which the gvil works is this. A new process in 
arithmetio is taught to a class of children. The diligent and clever 
members of the class have taken it in quickly, while the slower or less 
attentive members have obtained a less thorough, or perhaps a very slight. 
grasp of the subject. The teacher proceeds, by setting examples to be 
worked, to test how far his instruction has taken hold of the class. At 
once the temptation presents itself to those slower or careless members 
of the class to copy from their quicker class-fellows. And, unless the 
teacher detects the attempt, he may be so far deceived as to think that 
the whole, or almost all, of the class have mastered what he has been 
endeavouring to teach them, and may therefore conclude that it is safe 
for him to pass on to the next stage in his instruction. The further he 
proceeds in this course, the more helpless and dependent become the 
children who have taken to copying, and the more necessary is it for 
them to persevere and become adepts in that deceptive practice, until 
at last the school is visited by an examiner, who takes such precautions 
as make it impossible for the children to copy, and then there comes a 
break-down which astonishes the teacher as much as the examiner and 
the managers. ‘The reason why, after the introduction of the Revised 
Code, so mány boys’ schools failed in arithmetie, was, mainly, that 
copying had been much more general than was suspected. ‘The schools 
do much better in this subject now than they did on the first introduction 
of the Revised Code. Yet the teachers are no better trained in it, and. 
their methods of teaching are very much the same, But the payment by 
reseits, and those results being tested by inspectors, who adopt measures 
which*vender copying impossible, have forced the teachers to adopt similar 
measures ; and the effect has been a general improvement in ihe arith- 
metical acquirements of the scholars. | А Д m 

“ How to stop Copying in Teaching Arithmetic.—There is only one way 
of making sure that copying in Arithmetic is not practised in a school, 
and that is to make it impossible. It is absurd to talk as if copying 
could be stopped by appeals to the children’s honour, or by punishment 
of those who are detected in the practice. The sense of honour in children, 
in an elementary school, cannot be expected to be greater than_that of 
Eton boys, or undergraduates, or candidates for the Civil and Military 
Services, and for Holy Orders. The code of honour of the examinee is 
naturally a different one from that of the examiner ; and what examinees 
at the public schools and universities will freely do, unless prevented, 
children in elementary schools will do. As for punishment, idle or slow 
boys will run the risk of it. Detection is not certain, but the trouble of 
having to apply the mind to à difficult question is most certain. So that 
the only real way to stop copying in а schookis to make it impossible. 
Pupil-teachers who have charge of the lower classes should always be 
trained in simple mechanical methods of giving from three to rix different 
examples at once, so as to make it impossible for their scholars to copy ; 
and they воша be required to use such mechanical methods with their 
classes whenever they are reviewing or testing progress in arithmetic. 
They should also be taught, when taking a new process in arithmetic with 
their classes, always to work through a certain number of examples, 
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orally, with the children, on the 


t 
Black Eoard, taking care to make those 
who are usually slow, inattenti 


ve, or inaccurate in arithmetic do the 3 
reater share of this work. It is marvellous what a reform is made in 


the arithmetic of a school when once steps have been taken to render 
copying impossible. Boys who have been inattentive, learn to attend ; 
boys who have been in the habit of relying on others, get the habit of 
self-reliance, and find themselves so much happier and better that it 
becomes no very difficult matter, with a little care ап 


е d judgment, to ^ 
maintain that habit in them, And this change ip their habits, as regards 
arithmetic, affects not only their progress in that su 


r Ibjeet, but improves 
their capacity and their work in ail the Subjects taught in the school.“ 


To these remarks may be added a few suggestions founded on 


practical experience. As a rule, sums should be dictated to 


children working on slates, not written on the Black Board. 
When from any reason recourse must be had to the latter plan, 
sums should be set down in words, not figures. Ik there be not, 
as in every school there ought to be, ample desk room, the 
children may stand round their group of desks in couples, back 
to back, but not quite touching, each couple not less than a yard 
apart. They should be strictly watched as they set down and 


work the sums dictated. No working aloud or in a whisper 
should be permitted. Fach should lay his slate (work downy-<iis), 
at his feet if standing, or on the “desk if seated, the moment he 
has finished his sums. In Addition sums they should be taught 
t upward, then downward, before setting 

down the total. Every sum in Subtraction should from the very 
first. be proved, and the proofs left on the slate. When enough 
time has been given the teacher should order the children to faea 
him, holding up slates with both hands, and he should then either 
(1) pass along the row chalking mistakes ; or (2) collect and revise 
afterwards 5 or (3) collect, seat the children, and then redistri- 
bute the slates so that each will have another child's work to 
correct from the sums wor he Black Board 
‘When such an arrangement from want of Space or size of 
class is not feasible, “she children should be carefully sorted 
according to their teacher's knowledge of their characters, the 
Steadiest ànd the quickest being seated at the back dene. the 
5 Better. still, Subtraetion should be taught by “makin; 204.0. as 
5 Bv gai, ЫШ" number added to the smaller of ARAS 
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. dullest and least trustworthy at the front. They should then 


be directed to put alternately A and B, or more letters, on their 
slates. After which, for each letter a separate set of sums will 
be given out. During the working the teacher, as before, will care- 
fully keep watch and at once warn by name any whose eye wan- 


ders or whose lips he may see moving. Не shoüld do his utmost 


to keep all employed at псе, either in taking down, or in working, 
or in proving sums. When he has béen teaching new matter, and 
is testing their knowledge of what he has just taught, he 
should adopt similar tactics, if he would not be misled by the lazy 
taking their cue from such as have really grasped the lesson. 

From the first a teacher should not merely state but prove by 
numerous examples and illustrations of every kind, that multi- 
plication is only a short way of adding. Short Division is usually 
taught before Long, but whether this bereally well seems question- 
able. Certainly children so taught, being from sheer force of habit 
constantly troubled by f desire to ascertain the remainder, feel 
the utmost difficulty in tackling sums involving the division of 
large numbers. 

Wilen children have completgly mastered the first four simple 
rules then, and not till then, have they laid a sure and solid 
foundation for all that has to follow. The next subject usually 
taught is Compound Addition and Subtraction ; but if these are 
to be taught really intelligently, the children should at the same 
timo receive instruction also in Vulgar Fractions. In the early 
teaching of this subject, frequent appeals should be made to mat- 
ters of common observation, and the lessons should be copiously 
illustrated by such examples as actual sticks equally subdivided, 
lines drawn on the board, &c. Ce. The meaning of every rule 
should be made thoroughly clear by continual reference to the 
actual things signified. Children once thoroughly grounded in 
Fractions will learn all else in Arithmetic, not only with ease, 
but with pleasure and intelligence. In short, though the subject 
be not required for examination purposes, it will be found to pay 
even for them. Unless well grounded in Fractions, children 


have no solid ground to tread upon when they come to the 
e 
1 Long Divisioh is best taught on the Italian method, ie. by making up 
mentally without setting dorn the figures.to be subtracted. 
^ 4 
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higher branches of Arithmetic, Fut can only learn to work by 


rule of thumb, Practice, Proportion, Rule of Теё, and all 
sums involving fractional tables, 


&c. As a knowledge of Fracti 
examination in elementary schools 
аз ай present cümparatively few c 
remaining in attendance at school 
many teachers who hay 


or farthings, square measure, 
ons is not tested by actual 
below the Sixth Standard, and 
hildren have the advantage of 
till they reach that Standard, 
6° not had the benefit of a thorough 
do not take the trouble to master the 
not unnaturally loth to teach it. 
been too much neglected since it has 
ect set down for examination, but its 
A. few minutes а week, devoted to it 
en for the Standard work. Where 
ed the children acquire a, quick insight 
Which lessens their paper work, and 
Short айй easy methods, These 
It may be as well here to warn 


7 g sums which involve long working 
paie girls are at needlework, as is sometimes done merel КЕЛП up 
time, or to kee 


gives them far 


› though it will of course give the 
teacher more trouble to s 


lookoverthe working. 


2 == 4, but he should be shown 
that two-tenths of à line dica Cim 


| are of the same length as one-fifth. 
Many a child will wonder 


thinks it ought to be 8 wn by, actual drawing 
that a square of Which 


each side is divided into 4 equal lengths 
fj 
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contains 16 squares; why 23 should be 8, not 6, till he is shown 
by woodeh cubes that there are actually eight one-inch cubes in 
any cube of which each side is two inches long. 

If the teacher thus habitually refer figures to things, base his 
instruction on objects familiar to the children, and set them 
little problems such as they may any day wish to solve for their 
own or theie friends’ ase, he may make Arithmetic one of the 
most populay, as it is one of the thost useful, subjects in his 
school. Otherwise treated, it is necessarily one of the most 
irksome and wearisome both to teachers and taught. In this, 
as in all other subjects, it cannot be too often repeated that a 
teacher will do little good as long as he is content to tell children 
facts to be believed ou his ássertion, and to take no trouble to 
make them teach themselves by reasoning out every step. The 
following humorous speech of Bartle Massey the schoolmaster in 
Adam Bede aptly illustrates the above remarks :— 

p 


* Now, you see, you don't do this thing a bit better than you did a 
fortnight ago; and PI tell you what's the reason. You want to learn 
accounts; that’s well and good. But you think all you need do to learn 
ассо в to come to me and do syms, for an hour ог so, two or three 
times a week; and no sooner do you get your caps on and turn out of 
doors again, than you sweep the whole thing clean out of your mind. You 
go whistling about, and take no more care what you're thinking of than 
if your heads were gutters for any rubbish to swill through that happened 
to be in the way ; and if you get a good notion in "em, it’s pretty soon 
washed out again. You think knowledge is to be got cheap ; you'll come 
and pay Bartle Massey sixpence a week, and he'll make you clever at 
figures without your taking any trouble. But knowledge is not to be 
got with paying sixpence let me tell you : if youre to know figures, you 
must turn ’em over in your own heads, and keep your thoughts fixed on 
dem. "There's nothing you can't turn into a sum, for there's nothing but 
What's got number in it,—even a fool. You may say to yourselves, I'm 
one fool, and Jack's another ; if my fool’s head weighed four pound, and 
Jack’s three pound three ounces and three quarters, how many penny- 
weights heavier would my head be than Jack's ? A man that had got 
his heart in learning figures would make sums fo* himself, and work "em 
in his head : when he sat at his shoe-making, ke’d count his stitches by 

L ———— 


1 The one rule in which some who are otherwise fair arithmeticians seem 
liable to flounder is division of decimals. ‘The difficulties usually experienced 
disappear if both divisor and dividend be first reduced to hole numbers, by 
multiplication. Thus 13:5 — 15 = 1350 - 15; 1:0005 — 1063 = 
10005 + 1063000; 1080 + ‘nos = 1080000 + 8. 
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much money he'd get in a day 
men would get working three, or twent 
—and all the while his needle woul 


head empty for the devil to dance in, 
TIl have nobod 


wanted to learn anything, 


owledge on people who think they can 
„and carry it away with them as they would un 
ounce of snuff. So never 


CHAPTER III. 


А 
1. Crammar.— 2. Composition, —3. Learning by Heart. 


1. Grammar, а? 


ammar it is a common mistake of young teachers 
to overload child: S with definitions and to take parrot- 
à real knowledge of the things 
years of age must have been ill- 
ned or both if on being told to underline 
assage which he has written down from 
reading Book used in his class, he either 


] » do many nouns, or, still worse, under- 
lines adjectives ang verbs, 


Е a few simple lessons the child's knowledge should be 
easily kept up b ional practice from reading and dictation 
lessons, which for thi 


: | "5 purpose may be lengthened from the 
m minutes usually allotted to each to forty or forty-five 
minutes, 4 


» box, cuff, sleep, sow, name, 
ght, play, rock, walk, tears, бо. These 
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very diff&eulties give a “teacher opportunities he might other- 
wise. overlook of developing the intelligence of his elass in 
reading. Let it not be forgotten how much in this as in all 
subjects may be learnt from children's mistakes. The timely 
and judicious correction of one blunder may enable them to avoid 
a hundred Similar mistakes into which they would otherwise 
fall. As per contra the leaving one uncorrected may lead to 
the commission of a hundred more. When sufficient practice 
has been given in picking out nouns, and distinguishing the 
three kinds of nouns, the, teacher should go on to verbs rather 
than adjectives, because he will then be able to point out and 
make clear to the minds of his scholars the simplest form and 
framework of any sentence. Indeed, a clear-headed teacher may 
make such good use of his lessons on the noun and verb, and 
their invariable connection and necessity in every sentence that 
it will be afterwards gomparatively easy to teach them to 
analyse a simple sentence. As in teaching arithmetic it was 
suggested as on the whole better that children should be taught 
fractions immediately after mastering the first four rules, so also 
it may be urged that analysis of sentences should be taught 
before syntactical parsing. Quite apart from any question 
of examination and grants, were it only to improve reading, it 
ysis of sentences should be taught much 


seems desirable that апа 


earlier than is customary. 
This point is ably argued in the following passage from Mr. 


Tearon's work on School Inspection :— 


absurd to waste time over learning 
all their case-endings, and have,substi- 
tuted for those case-endings structural position or logical relation in the 
sentence. What is wanted is to get as quickly as possible a notion of the 
structure of the sentence and of the logical relation of its parts. And for 
this purpose the teaching of English grammar should be begun, and based 
thronghout its course, on the analysis of senterces. The teacher should, 
immediately after imparting the first elementary notions and general 
definitions, proceed to the subject and predicate, beginning with the noun 
and pronoun as the subject, and with intransitive verbs, as verbs of com- 
plete predication. Не should then pass on to the diregt objective relations 
of nouns and pronouns with verbs of incomplete predication, introducing 
no more study of case-endings than is absolutely necessary for the purposes 


ofthe pronouns. Number; gender, person, tense; mood, and voice, should 
L i : 


“Tn the case of English it is 
the cases of nouns which have lost 
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ions" ü orked 
be taught as modifications of these relations. Having орнат 
these forms and relations of the noun, pronoun and js M e VS ИЕС 
of the structure of а simple sentence, the teacher shou 115 tinte Е 
enlargement! of the subject, and thereby introduce for е one tHE 
so-called possessive case-ending of nouns and pod aCe р 
adjective, the noun in apposition, the possessive pronon > e eua 
tieiple. Having treated of the simplest forms of en anger 108 0 
subject, he should proceed to the simplest forms o one cb homite 
predicate. In this relation he rhould first introduce the ш m 5 ieee, 
its use both for extending the predicate, and, by means б E the direct 
for further enlarging the subject. He should then introduce 


md SEIS 
Objective relation of nouns and pronouns (such as that which is called, by 
analogy with Lati 


predicate. All through this cou: 


time the con; junction, the rel ET 
‘why,’ which. { ative pronoun and preposition 
e to teach them to оц ds 
of words—such as those 186178 
d as conjunctions, and sometimes asire 410 1 
Pronouns and the like, Having thus given the children their first n 180 
of the relations of a Subordinate to a principal sentence, he should TS 
return to the 1 Sentence, and should instruct the children in 

rases, in the more diffi 


s; k 
functions of interjections; and after this should go bac 
once more to the x 


why any given subordinate Sentence is substantival, adjectival, or 151 
verbidl, by makin them always point out the word in the principa 
Sentence upon whic the subordi Е 

* Advantage of this Method, — s ome persons may think that this way 
of teaching English gmmmar, by 


system of Supposed infl 


The technical tei 
alysis are neither mor 


! Or, as some Wonld more logically Say, “limitation,” 
i 
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selves than those which it is necessary to employ in teaching arithmetic, 
geography, ог book-keeping ; and they are not more difficult than the 
terms which it is necessary to use in teaching grammar on the old system. 
As regards all such terms, whether employed in the teaching of book- 
keeping, or of analysis of sentences, the great point is to make the children 
have an intelligent understanding of the real things which underlie them, 
and which they represent, and this can be satisfactorily done in the case 
of English grgmmar only by means of analysis. Moreover, teachers who 
adopt this mode of teaching English grammar, will find that the power of 
getting quickly at the sentence is of immense advantage as a means of 
interesting the children, and engaging their attention, in what must other- 
wise appear to them a most dry and unprofitable study. As soon as a child 
сап begin to construct sentences, he feels, as а learner in algebra feels when 
he is able to solve an easy problem by means of an equation, that he is 
really doing something; und that he has got the best of answers to that 
question which children are always asking secretly of themselves, if not 
118 thelr teachers, in their studies, viz. :— What is the use of all 
"nal 


о 

Children should be encouraged to prepare some of the dryer 
details of Grammar frora good "ext-Books as Home Lessons,’ so 
that the teacher's time may not be wasted on mere lists of words 
during school hours. ть is found that children who read well 


instinosively analyse as they read. 


2. Composition. 


Children trained in a good Infant school, where teachers, 
instead of pumping facts into their scholars’ heads, habitually 
draw out the little ones’ minds by encouraging them to speak 
freely of what they have noticed, and to utter their thouglits 
and feelings in their own words, have already had Jaid for them 

d composition. Accustomed 


the best possible foundation for gooc р ; 
to state exactly what they*see, they insensibly acquire the art of 


clothing their meaning in simple and c spressive words. Simi- 
larly handled in senior departments, as they acquire facility in 
writing, and command of 2 stock of words, they are easily 

1 Some instructive remarks on this subject by а zealous and successful Boys! 
Master will be found in the: Appendix. 
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trained to set down оп their slatet, an& later on paper, in short 
terse phrases, descriptions of common ob; 


jects or simple events, 
Some such exercise should be given once a week to every class. 


Thus a short and simple child’s letter may be written on the Black 
Board, and the children told each to write an answer to the 
letter. At another time, the children may be told to set down 
what they remember of Some object-lesson just given. Older 
children may write out the Substance of a 
or at a yet longer interval of time, 


nary circumstances afford good practi 
may be driven siti а 


by letters describing вс 


iaries of Saturdays, 
a will Supply endless subjects, Such 
Practice ought to be given frequently and regularly throughout 
the whole school бег TU IS ns рые loss to children if it 
be deferred, as is too frequently the case, until they have passed 
the fourth standard, nless every exercise be promptly and 
carefully Corrected, j be greatly lessened, and 
5 Í. Correct grammar and punc- 
tration must bg insi m the very outset. English 
ably lose some of the awkward 
hey ате Proverbial, and be able to utter their 
thoughts on occasions in д rational, and intelligible menner, 
5 at a Joss for words in which to clothe their 

thoughts, М 


| 
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o 0 


T 3. Learning by Heart. 


Pieces of poetis; or prose to be committed to memory, whether 
by older children or pupil teachers, ought to be treated some- 
what as follows : 

The piece should first be read aloud to them by one who has 
Studied it well, and i$ able to givq io every phrase and word 
its full fore® The learners should then reproduce as nearly as 
possible their instructor’s expression. Tt should then be written 
down from dictation inga note-book, not all at once, but in 
portions at intervals, Each portion should be first paraphrased, 
then analysed, either orally or in writing. Doubtful or difficult 
phrases should be syntactically parsed. By the time the last 
process is complete it will be found that the passage has been so 
thoroughly driven home that it will take comparatively little 
time to commit the whole to memory. The benefit of learning 
choice passages in this way is great and lasting, whereas the 
usual process of learning passages by rote, together with 
explanatory notes, is usually as fruitless as it must needs be 
irksome. Тһе above plan, ifeany, will awaken in children's 
minds a feeling for the power and beauty of language, and 
coupled with judicious practice in composition will be found of 
the utmost value in developing intellectual taste and power. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


GEOGRAPHY, ; 
hy, а teacher will do well first 
Jars a desire to know some: 
then to endeavour in the 


Ix his earliest lessons on Geograp 
to awaken in the minds of his scho 


thing of the earth we live on, and t r i 
simplest words to turn to account and satisfy the curiosity he 


is gradually arcusing. If & teacher begins with bald statements 

such as these“ The earth is round like aif orange, and flat at the 

top and bottom. Its surface 3s divided into kng and water ; the 

largest division of land, is called a continent, and the largest 
гах? | 
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division of water is called an océan. “An island is à piece of 
land entirely surrounded by water, and a lake is just the 
opposite, a piece of water surrounded by land,“ &c., &c., he runs 
а fair chance of disgusting his class by such lifeless mechanical 
treatment. In this subject, above all others, 


known maxims'be observed, 


у setting before 
ave become familiar 
all, and endeavour to 
himself of children’s 


t islands, peninsulas, gulfs, and 

own schools. Appedis to the 
by damming up 
"mation of lakes, The 


and from house to house, 
"Shadows, from morn to noon, я 


y shadows carefully marked at set 


of which an intelligent 
explanation, especially if well illustrated b 


y an orange, or ball, 
and a knitting needle, will ] ivi ing impr 

on young minds, Ch'ldren t! aught will love to 
be toldshow to find Out by watch; i 

shadow shorten or lengthen, whether ing or falling ; 
the year; and 
ey are; and to work out 


Being shown how much more 
f 
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quickly Ф wet slate drits when held upright than when held 
slanting before a fire, they will see why the sun, though some- 
what farther алуу from the earth, gives us more heat 25 summer 
than in winter. Such definitions as have to be learnt may if 
necessary be learnt as home lessons; but it will usually be 
found that children taught on the above method are quite able 
to define alf they have learnt without using the set phrases of 
text-books. * They will know the things, not merely their names. 
In school a teacher should spend his time only in clothing 
with flesh and blood thg dry bones supplied by text books; in 
making children see the meaning of what they have learnt, and 
in enabling them to express their knowledge in their own words. 
He may avafl himself of the lessons they have had in the Infant 
School, on Tea, Coffee, Animals, Fishes, &c. to interest them in 
the products and inhabitants of the various oceans and continents. 
He will draw on the Black Board plans of the room and of 
the school premises, then of the neighbouring streets, roads, or 
fields, He should always take care to place his plan, when 
drawn, fiat, and according to the points of the compass, and to give 
his reason for so doing. By this mode of treatment he may make 
the geography lessons of his second standard among the most 
interesting instead of the most irksome parts of their years’ 
work, : 
Children thus taught will be fit to profit by lessons on that 


part of the carth in which they live. The teacher will do better 
the neighbourhood of the school, rather than to 
and, points out the boundaries and the 
openings on the coast, enumerate the six northern counties, 
Eo, ke, If there be a brook or river within reach, he will do 
well to make that his starting-point ; to trace its course from 
soureg to mouth with all its feeders, and the larger streams which 
it feeds and their course ; che towns and places of interest on or 
near its banks; the use made of the stregm to turn mills; thence 
the rise of manufactures in various places, Аз soon as the 
children have thoroughly mastered their own river-basin (which 
may be aptly called a geographical unit), let them study no less 
thoroughly the neighbouring river-basins, one у one, with their 
boundaries and water partings. By the time tl ey have gone over 


to begin with 
take a map of Engl 


0 
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England in this way, with map and Black Board always before 
them, a class will be able to folow with intelligent interest 


imaginary journeys across various parts ofe England. Thus 
taught, they will have as i 


ance, the character 


% in short, they will have 
learnt without drudgery all the details Which many teachers 


deem sufficient geographical knowledge. In a good boys’ school 
the year’s work may be rounded off by interestilig lessons on 
the causes, whether natural, historical, 


conveniently central for drawing its Supplies from the Southern, 
eastern, and midland counties, 


s. Similar treatment may be applied 
to Bristol and Liverpool, ports for Ireland and 
viter at the expense of 

its mity to the iron-mines, 
coalfields, and mill sty, ashire, and the cheapness 
of waterway as compared with, land carriage for raw cotton, A 
read teacher will find matter for instructive 


ms in the circumstances of every county and 


every large town in England, Lessons on the battlefields will 
tend to create a desir i 


Marches and Cornish hills, 2 
Stand against their Saxon and D. anish invaders—the Cheviots, for 
centuries the battle 

again, will have to ace г i 


shire, the French weavers in Spitalfields 
at Stonehenge, 


Anglesea, and elsew. 
"cesters, chesters and colns; the Da 


; the Druidical remains 
here, the Roman “casters, 
nisk by; the British Avons 
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and Pens Е the English ams thorpes, and *burghs, Kc. The 
Railways—their main directions and junctions, the river-basins 
which they follow or cross, the manufactures on the road which 
cause the traffic that made their construction worth while—will 
furnish Several most interesting lessons. The old high roads 
will supply yet others. The smaller sea-ports, he naval docks 
and arsenala the fishing stations, the smaller river systems, 
mineral productions, crops, local trades, will all in turn supply a 
master with the means of making his boys think and desire to 


read and improve themselves. 
f Such reiteration as this, so far from being wearisome, will 
increase the interest of the work both to the children and 


their teaches. All the mere catalogue work which may be 
deemed needful for recapitulation, such as lists of counties and 
laces, &c., &c., may of 


county towns, coalfields, manufacturing p 
course bo learnt out of text-books as home lessons, ‘The teacher's 
comments and illustratiens will be carried to many a poor home 
spreading much useful information, and increasing, parents’ 
interest in their children's work. 
‘The @hildven will now be in a state to profit by an extension 
of knowledge beyond their owh country to the sister kingdoms, 
their natural features, inhabitants, and industries, and to the 
many British colonies and possessions. Before starting on this 
extensive subject they should be supplied with more definite ideas 
of distance and comparative size than they will have hitherto 
had. То do this a teacher should not merely content himself 
with maps of the world (all necessarily more or less incorrect, 
as he will find if he studies Mr. Grove's excellent primer) but 
he should take some place with whose size the children are 
personally familiar, as à neighbouring town or village, the length 
of the road thither, the time it takes to walk or ride there at à 
certaiw pace, and so gradually give them ideas of distance and 
extent of country. It is a good plan after this to ascertain now 
and then by casual questiogs whether the children realize the size 
^ pg, whether it is thickly 


of any country which they may be studyi 
The teacher must give plenty of 


or thinly peópled, and so on- : à 
common-place, illustrations of his meaning from every-day life. 
When talking of the North American lakes he may compare 
0 


0 
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their size with Ireland, 
show how long it would 
hour, and so оп. 


and varioug counties of England, 
take to row across at four?miles an 
lt is useful too to 


tains and rivers, Density and 
might bo brought home to their 


ple they might expect to meet with in walks 
ОЁ such and such circuits, 


"This year's course shoul 
imparted may some day be useful to the child. 
compelled to emigrate in search of en 
possessions, or dependencies should be carefully distinguished, 
India, Malta, Gibraltar, Aden, Singapor, Hong Kong and other 
places held for political, military, or commercial reasons should 


not be spoken of as e. as places in which they could 


ld also be practical, as the information 


ren if at any time 
nployment, Colonies and 


з Colonies —i. 
Settle if they wished, 

Again, in talking of clim, 
mere verbal 
children, 


о 

абе it must not bo forgotten that 

descriptions convey little or no meaning to 
Some idea should be given them of the ways in 


» and habits of the people are affected 
by heat, cold, drought, or moisture in various parts of the 
earth. Frequent reference. should be x 


Interest in the sub 


be further sustained and enlarged by imaginary 


one seaport to another, with 


met with on the Way, peculiarities of people. 
features, &c, What с: 


best delivered there, 
how many da 
from this town to tha, are some of the 
may be su answered as to айога instructiy 


ould take to sail 
many questions that 
е lessons, Overland 

of the earth’s surface, 
and_yarious ph ysig s incidentally noticed 
Let frequent us, be made of blank mans (which should be at 


] 
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hand in every school to say time in drawing them _afresh), 
cd let the children be encouraged to draw maps at home of all 
ше countries they have to study. Special care should be taken 
m the course of this year to explain fully and clearly the 
meaning of latitude and longitude, and to show how to use 
them in finding places and measuring distances The changing 
value of degrees of longitude from the equator to the poles from 
sixty-nine miles to zero should be moted, and little problems 
worked to impress this varying quantity on the memory. 

Hitherto the teaching has been confined to our own country 
and its possessions. The geography of Europe will make 
it desirable that a teacher should furbish up his knowledge 
of general pistory so as to interest his scholars in the old 
glories of Greece, the empire of Rome, the inroads of bar- 
barians from the north and east, the settlement of different 
races in different parts of Europe, the supremacy of the Church, 
the political changes gradually effected during the middle ages, 
the foreign wars of England and France, the Bavarian battle- 
fields, Napoleon's and Wellington's campaigns. АП this, though 
not absglutely necessary, besides greatly increasing the teacher's 
interest in his work, will giv 
knowledge of Europe than they 
of its river systems and politica 
the map will thus be associate 
interests and historical events. 

If the work of the two preceding years has been well done 
it will not be found dillicult to give the children some knowledge 
of all the countries of the world, The study of our colonies 
and possessions will have already started the more intelligert 

* on the track of learning something of the rest of the continents 
of Asia, Africa, and America. The main physical features of 
these eontinents, the height and direction of the chief mountain 
ranges, and the course 0 the main rivers, the distribution of 
the races of mankind, the marvellous recent explorations of 
Central Africa, map-drawing, imaginary journeys and voyages 

will give the teacher ample scope for developing intelligence and 
awakening interest in the minds of his scholars, while it will supply 
him with a motive for keeping up his ownvreadiag and extending 


e the children a more lasting 
would get from the mere study 
] divisions, because the names on 
d in their minds with human 


о 


2 
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his knowledge. It will, for 


teacher's power of intere 
upon them if he knows 
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instance, add greatly to the 
sting his class and of impressing facts 
something of ancient ‘history, of the 
old power of Egypt and Assyria, of Babylon, Persia, and 
Greece, of. the great migrations of the human race, of the old 
Civilization of Mexico and Peru. How much more likely is & 
child to remember the features of India hose imagination has 
been impressed by vivid accounts of Alexander's invasion of 
the Punjaub, of the Moguls, the gradual encroachment of the 
British traders, the victories of Clive and Wellesley, the Sepoy 
Mutiny, and other stirring incidents connected with our rule in. 
India, How much more interesting will the steppes of Central 
Asia be if his master can tell him something of Genghis Khan, 
and Tamerlane, By treating geography in this style, he will make. 
them connect every land with its past and present inhabitants; 
bringing to bear a double force of association and "imagination: : 


A child so taught no sooner hears or reads of anycountry than he t 
recalls sgme memorable event, Some famous hero, something that. 
he daily sees or handles, or some natural feature of interest. 


^ : © * 
The above may be an ideal Sketch, but it is no bad thing for 
a teacher to have 


always before his mind a high ideal at which 
to aim, 


„The Author has endeavoured in a series of Books entitled 
Glimpses of the Globe to make the study of Geography interesting. 


CHAPTER wi 
о 1. HISTORY, —9. 


COMMON THINGS.—3. pmiLL.—4. MUSIC. 


718 History. 
Te the teacher's time will 


read all he can of the periot which the 

E NM Sipdying, his lessons will not be such as to 

"owuge childſen ү do this. In dealing with the early 
Ч . 
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history of Britain, he sheuld draw vivid pictures of the appeaz- 
ance, manners, dwellings, and religious rites of the ancient 
Britons, of the &wamps and forests which made the climate so 
wet and gloomy. In coming to the Roman invasion he will give 
them such descriptions as he is able to glean of that marvellous 
people. He will give them some idea of Romani’ houses, dress, 
and art; their roads, eamps, &c.; will interest his class in the 
various efforts of the Britons to state off defeat, their gradual 
. acquiescence in complete subjugation, and the helpless state 
“to which they were consequently left after 350 years of Roman 
Occupation. He may illustrate the story by the state of modern 
` savages under a European conqueror, as in New Zealand, South 
Africa, North America, and elsewhere. Lessons previously 
“given on the East Coast of England will have prepared the 
scholars’ minds for others on the piratical hordes of Jutes, 
` Angles, Saxons, Danes, and Norsemen, swarming westwards 
across the North Sea, up Forth, Tweed, Tyne, Tees, Humber, 
Wash, Thames, and other openings into the defenceless country. 
There are now many good treatises (such as Green's History of 
“the Englssh. People) in which the history of the past may be so 
Studied as to enable a student to trace the development of the 
present. A teacher should study these, and endeavour to in- 
terest children in the main facts and turning-points of history, 
instead of loading their memories with barren lists of dates and 
dynasties, battles and butcheries. Unless he can do this well 
he will do better to leave the subject untouched. 


^ 
9. Common Things. 
c 


© Children above seven years of age, unless ib may be in model 
Schools attached to training colleges, seldom if ever receive 
systematic instruction in what for want of a better term may 
be called Common Things“ There is no doubt, however, that 
it would be a great boon were such instruction regularly and 
systematically given. Such lessons, besides supplying useful and 
much-needed information, might be so given as to be also a 
valuable means of education. They would moreover be within 
the reach of many sensible teachers who: yet jack the higher 
e H F 
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gifts required for teaching geography or history really well, 
There would then be a continuity now often lacking in a 
child's education. In the Infant School he would receive éle- 
mentary teaching in such of the simpler phenomena of daily 
life as he is able to understand, In the senior departments 
he would havé more advanced lessons on the same things, and 
as he grows older the range of subjects would.include such 
knowledge as is necessary „о the comfort of home life. 

Thus a girl leaving school at the age of twelve should bo a 
good needlewoman, able to mark, mend and make her own and 
her brothers underclothing. She siould know the uses and 
prices of common clothing materials, and the most economical 
way of cooking simple food. This would tend to remove the 
reproach that our lower classes are the most wasteful and 
fastidious in the world. Systematic instruction should be given 
to both sexes on the laws of health, and on such parts of animal 
physiology as are needed for an intelzigent kno-vledgo of those 
laws. 

The necessity and means of airing sitting and bedr oms 
should be brought forcibly home to the poor; so teo should 
the duty of cleanliness, not merely of hands and face, which 
they will have picked up by sheer habit in school attendance, 
but of the whole skin, as also of clothes and dwellings, with 
the reasons which recommend it, and the penalties with which 
Nature visits neglect of her sanitary laws, 

Boys should have special instruc 
as to understand something of t] 
have to deal. The teaching sh 
implant in them a sense of th 


learn more as they grow older. "Thus the action of syphons, 
pumps, screws, inclined planes, levers, wedges, wheels, axles, and 
pulleys; dew, rain, hail, frost, clouds, ice, snow, winds, thunder- 
storms,—are all subjects of which а good teacher will be anxious 
to let his boys know Something definite before they leave school 
for work. Treatment of horses, cows, pigs, dogs, and generally 
kindness to animals, should be taught, and it will be well if 
lessons be given on labour, Wages questions, providence, and thrift. 

Both sexes should be taught the proper treatment of common 


tion in elementary physics, во 
he forces with which they will 
ould be such as will tend to 
eir ignorance and a desire to 
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accidents, burns, scalds, Clothes taking fire, cuts, bruises, drown- 
ing. Good reading-books will supply the necessary materials for 
lessons on all these subjects. But each teacher would do well 
to draw up some graduated scheme of instruction, so as to secure 
the utmost possible advantages to all his scholars, and to induce 
parents to prolong their children’s stay at school, in the as- 
surance that dhe time there spent will have been time well spent, 
even for the mere purpose of money-Carning in after life. 


e 2 3. Drill. 
K A few minutes at each meeting of the school may be 
judiciously spent in calisthenic „exercises or drill, especially in 
towns, and in cold weather everywhere. In many boys’ schools 
such instruction is regularly given by a drill sergeant, but it is 
no less üinpoftant that girls, who are less likely to develop their 
frames and strengthen their limbs by boisterous games, should 
be exercised by their own teachers more frequently, and for 
fewer minutes at a time. Many of the exercises commonly 
taught by drill instructors are eminently suitable for girls. The 
following, not given in any manual, will be found useful in 
School time because it can be practised by children standing in 
close order, and is calculated so to bring into play all the 
muscles of the chest as in a few minutes to make the frame 
glow with warmth. Doubling his fists, let every child raise to 
his chin his two forearms and press them together so closely that 
both elbows and little fingers touch, then turn each forearm 
round so that tumbs and elbows touch, after which each arm 
must be forced backward till the elbows press the sides and the 
&nuckles are in а line with the shoulders. It will be found 
difficult at first to make children force their elbows into contact 
in front, but this is essential to the value of the exercise. 
6 


4. Music. $ 


А n Я 

р Mr. Hullah states that children under six have been taught to 

Sing simple tunes at sight in three months by about seven lessons 

of twenty minutes duration, eked out by an occasional five 

minutes. This statement, coupled with the F 
z Ч к 2 
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fact that none find singing at sight so difficult as those pre- 
viously accustomed to sing by ear, ought to encourage cotto 
teachers to train their youngest scholars to read musie, and thus 
to supply them with the means of relie 
weariness of their after lives b 
ment, and one which will tend 


and coarse amusements, 


ving the sameness and 

y & refined and refining enjoy- 

to keep them from gross tastes 
a 0 


0 


с 
CHAPTER Vt, 
NEEDLEWORK, 


NrzpLEWORK should occupy the first hour of 


Out of five hours one should be deveted to knitting, Special 


pains should be taken to See that every girl has clean hands, and 
that no time be wasted either in setting to work or afterwards. 
The hints given on cl 


ass management must be strictlyfollowed, 
for bad discipline is not less fatal to progress in this than in 
other lessons. Children’s intelligence should be developed by 
questions on the reasons for using different stitches and materials 
for different garments, 


Reading aloud during needlewor 
teachers will be constantly giving ing 
other of the work, and the time allot 
hours is too short to admit of anything likely to divert attention. 

Oral lessons! i 


E 
afternoon school. 


0 ons on any other subject. 
of the subject, stitching ор 


Vo be taught to an 


When a new stagé 
tance, is required 


"38 is eng. 


1 Oral lessons will be much facilitated by use of G 
Demonstration Frame, ° а 


Tiffith and Farrau's 


° 
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amongst her class the tedcher%inds that any child has failed to 
grasp the meaning of any part of her previous lesson, she can 
reler to the rulegon the Black Board and repeat any necessary 
explanation. The elder children are called upon to reproduce 
these lessons and the younger ones to answer questions on them. 

This system of teaching wherever it has been fairly tried has 
been found “thoroughly successful and in every way a great 
Improvement on the usual unmethodical practice. What used 
to be a weary uninteresting lesson to both teachers and scholars 
15 now entered into by¢hem with as much zeal and interest as 
any other lesson, because" the children are taught to do intelli- 
gently work which before was simply mechanical,—their minds 
are occupied &s well as their fingers. 

How these lessons are appreciated by the children is shown 
by the fact that children often bring voluntarily, the morning 
after such a lesson has been given, miniature garments, made and 
designed by themselves At home, to show their teacher, This is 
encouraging to the latter, and gives the child not only pleasure, 
but confidence in its own powers. Many a timid child may 
have talont even for homely ngedlework lying dormant within, 
which in this manner may be brought out and cultivated to the 
child's own benefit. 

Besides the making and putting together of a garment, many 
things may be taught in these lessons which will conduce to 
neatness and good taste; many hints given which will be useful 
to the children hereafter, such as the proper choice of material, 
blending of colour, &c. o 

In this subject mothers, as a rule, take а great deal of interest, 
Simply because they can, more or less, help their children in 
this, whereas in other subjects they are more likely to hinder 
than to assist: whatever other home work comes unprepared, 
the Needlework: is seldom if ever neglected. 

Children often bring from home garments cut out by their 
mothers, to be made up in school. This shotld be discountenanced, 
as it tends to interfere with systematic and progressive instruction 
in needlework. It is somewhat as though boys were to bring 
their fathers’ ledgers to cast up in school by way of learning 
arithmetic, Where a mistress allews, girls to bring material 
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from home, she should insist on its being sent not cut он}; and so 
far from undertaking to have it worked by the child who brings 
it, she should intrust it to the classes engaged on the various 
stitches required. For division of 1 
in school needlework. Thus when a 
be cut out by the seniors, the hem 
junior class, the felled seams 
one yet higher, the button-holing 
| To insure ample practice in 
mending, parents should by all m 
school clothes needing repairs, 
things cannot be got from child: 
some other quarter, as it is mo. 
well instructed and thoroughly 
Before girls are set to mak 
and practise the stitch on stri 


The following account has been drawn up by the Head Mistress 
of а large and successful Girls’ School. 


When the school Was opened, 


it was found on examination 
girls admitted 


ken daily В i р n xcept 
10 these А à daily from two to three, excep 
classified these 300 girls accordin to their i i 
three R’s, the teacher proi 8 а 
Needlework. 


Ivided the clesg into four divisions, 
Second Р Div., Strips sewn With white cotton. 
nd Div. ) 


° 


, » » b 
3rd Div., 4 T 


Di » » тей 
4th Diy, . Dy UM 
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Now, it was the teacher’s duty to examine carefully each 
girl's work daily, when the best worker in each division was 
promoted to thg, next above, until all were able to work with 
white cotton. 

Third Step.—The best bag workers were allowed to work at 
garments, as pinafores, aprons, baby’s shirts, &c., while the 
worse workers were engaged upon strips of white calico ; after 
doing which satisfactorily, they also were allowed to work 
upon garments, all of which had to be completed by upper 
standards by the addition of tapes, bands, or buttons, as the 
case might be, ° 

АП this was successfully accomplished in two months from 
tho opening gf the school. Every child admitted into any class 
underwent the ваше examination, and her place in the needle- 
Work class was determined thereby. 

‚Кош Step.—Garment workers were again divided into four 
divisions, so that every ўазз had four grades of work to skow, 
generally on the same garment, as it is easier to teach the 
making of one garment to a class than of a variety. 

Assistant and Pupil Teachers are taught beforehand how to 
arrange and fix every part of the garment about to be sewn in 
class, and guided as to what hints to give to the whole class at 
different Stages of the work, such as holding the work in 
stroking, pointing of needles in seaming, folding up of gar- 
ments, Ke. This sharpens the wits of girls in little things. 


0 


Economy of Time. 


Standards 3, 4, 5, 6 have in their lap bags at all times, 
l. A piece of canvas for marking. 
2. % stocking for darning. 
3. Hnen for darning. 
А. db calico for buttonholing. 1 
Standards 2 and 1 have only calico for different stitches. 
These are for praetising on when they are waiting for any 
information, while their teacher is engaged with individual 
children. a e 


” 


В 


e 


-x 
10 
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‹ € 


How Dull and Backward Girls are dealt with. 


n 


Many girls of eleven and twelve years of age enter school 
knowing veryJittle about Needlework. They have never heard 
such words as gores, gusselts, binders. These are also classified, 
like the others, according to their attaimtents in the three Rs, 
but are far behind the rest in Needlework, 

It is advisable to de 
especially if they are big. If we rob a child of her self-respect, 
we so far lessen her chances 
very backward she is compared wi 
a pleasure it would be to be able to work like so-atid-so (naming 


a little girl much younger than herself); and any girl can, if 
sho will, succeed inN eedlework, $ 


ome stitching, buttonholing, 

Tf a girl is unable to succeed, the 
teacher gives her a little extra time daily; but if sheild not, 
then compulsion is used, 


girl folds up her work. 
» the name is taken by the 
› and both girl and teacher 
SO put it away ready for 


С а 
e e 
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2 ' Cutting Out. ii 


"This is taught from Standard 3 (inclusive) to Standard 6 
by means of Black Board and chalk, the teacher drawing on 
the Black Board while the girls are engaged in marking off on 
paper the proper dimensions shown on the Black Board. 

ə » 


2 a 
Cutting Qut as taught in. Upper Standards. 
» First Method. 


The teacher and all "ihe children should be supplied with 
material, to be afterwards made up, scissors and measure. The 
teacher shows every step of the process on the material she 
holds, and the girls imitate and follow her in each step of their 
practice; the teacher giving verbal directions. 

Erample.— For a first lesson pinafore lengths which have been 
before hemmed in Standard L may be passed to each girl. All 
being ready. 

First Step. —Fold the breadth double. 

Second Step Fold over again, so as to have breadth of 
material in four; then press down the fold, so as to leave a 
crease in the quarter of breadth. 

А Third Step.—Open last fold, and divide the double breadth 
into three. 

Fourth Step. Cut from back third of breadth in sloping 
1 direction to thb crease down quarter of the breadth, for a 
\ \ \ distance equalling a third of double breadth. 

\\ \ Fifth Step.—Bring the straight top edge of second third of 
| е breadth to sloping edge of back third and thus form shoulder 
and sleeve. 

i Sixth Step.—Hollow top edge of front third and back third, 
beginning from the shoulder, and rounding gradually to distance 
of one and a half inches deep, so as to form neck. 


Second Method. 


When there is not sufficient material, or the articles which 
would be cut are net required for muking up, the teacher 
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should draw the pattern on Black: Board, either in full or re- 
duced size. "The various measureme: 


from the pattern drawn on 
the Black Board ;—the teacher giving the hecessary instruction 
at each step, ‹ £ 
Laample—TVo make this more clear, we will assume the 
pattern to be the same as that cut out in "material. The 
pattern drawn on Black Board is 22 inches long—width of 
material is 30 inches, therefore when fdided double, width equals 
15 inches, 
Girls eut ont half size ; 
when doubled equals 71 inches 5 
inches from back 5 unfold and divi 


inches ; begin to cut Shoulder 23 inches from back in sloping 
direction 24 inches, to quarter crease. Wor front of neck, begin 
2) inches from front and Slope out gradually 2 inch. For back 


of neck slope, allow 1 inch less than front slope in depth. © 
Memory, —"The pattern cut at School is reproduced dt homo 
from memory, tacked together, 


à › and frequently brought trimmed 
according to children's taste, 
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TOME ER 0 
NOTES AND LESSONS BY EXPERIENCED 
TEACHERS. 


WRITING. 
On Teaching Writing. 


э 


Ix order to carry out the following plan, a teacher must write 
good copies himself, and take care that his assistants do the same. 

I. Have no tiny or axgular writing in the school, but insist 
оп good round-hand. Take care that the children, in.trying to 
- Write roundly, do not make their letters square. 

2. Take care of the writing at the bottom of the school, and 
see that due progress is made їп each standard. 

3. Arrange backward and careless children, if possible, on the 
front desk, 


Use of Black Board. 


T have found Copybooks of very little use children seldom 
look at their copies, whereas a teacher may insist on their looking 
at а copy on а board. Besides, it is а much easier method, for, 
in the case of Copybooks, you must give individual teaching to 
most of the children, while, if using à board, your instructions 
are given to the whole class. 


Hint; for Standard J. 
The following remarks will not apply fo Standard I. in a well- 


taught Infant School, but to the First Standard in а Girls’ 

School, which usually consists of newly-admitted children, who 

have probably never been taught to write. А 
Have large-hand here, but not top large: The distance between 
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two lines of ordinary sized foolscap would be sufficient for tho 
height ôf “A?” for instance. 


Examine the class frequently—aechly if possible, and point 


out to the teacher any badly-formed letter, as 9 or make а 
note of these -arrors in your examinatio 
children with regard to these particular 
examine. Thus, week by week, inaccur: 


n record, and test the 
letters when next you 
acies will become fewer 
and fewer. The letter () will need especial care, 


long copies—one word, or sometimes evenwne letter, will often be 
sufficient here; then a teacher has timé to see each child's copy, 
and again and again take the mistakes to the board for correction. 

Teach the letters somewhat in the following order, and give 
the pupil-teacher а table, such as below — 


(а) еы | I / | ANTE % 


(b) 2nd week. 


Avoid. setting. 


2 


ecoimj е 
O Srdwek qdg qu 
(d) 4th week, 


Tw v T Ww 20 
(0 ло. bhk p 
(/) Gih week. 8 4 fs | 


Having conquered (a) and 
rest, for (с) (d) and (е) will 
binations of these, 

Take one new letter each day, and 


: „frequently practise’ those 
previously learned, or the children wil; forget. 
Hints 


(2), you have taught almost all the у 
be found to be, more or less, com- 


Sora Teacher appointed to a school where’ almost all the 
children write badly, 

Supposing a teacher to find himself appointed to a school in 

Which tho writing is bad throughout, then he must teach ele- 


9 
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mo ntary strokes, and hafe sihgle letters practised, even in the 
First Class. ^ 

She might gscupy a few minutes at the beginning of every 
dictation lesson in using the board, and she will soon find im- 
provement. Of course, if the children are not Watching the 
teacher while forming the letters, &c., her discipline is at fault, 


| and the Black Board method is a failure. 
А a 
Y Method. 
ү " 
тан must vary :->the following is one plan. (I use the 
[ tetation books because if а set of books were kept on purpose for 
copies, time avould be lost in giving them out.) 
* Standards IV., V., VI. 35 girls. 
| Е Take any letters tht you have noticed to have been par- 
| ticularly badly-formed, and write them on the board.“ 


then proceed with dictation lesson. 
Another day—bhkl must be of the same height. 


КОЖ ES 


Written in large or text hand. 
$ Either. of these copies will be quite sufficient for one lesson. 
Take care that all eyes are wa 
mistakes they are likely to make. 
made, stop the lesson for a minute, 
——evaggerate it if you like, in order that i& may be seen. The 
children will soon learn to correct each other's mistakes, and 
the child who made the error will be more careful in future. 

On another occasion, slow that letters must be of te same 


size, as otherwise children, will write letters reaching different 
rally write the mistake 


how it should have been 
БД 


tching the teacher :—point out 
When you notice a mistake 
take the mistake to the board 


levels, especially at the top. (Т gene 
on the board, then cancel it, and show 
written.) ч 

At another lesson show that letters must be pr operly joined, and 


Fist : day.—e od d q. Have this written four times, 
| 
| 
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that the hand must not be lifted:too trequently—thus merrily 
may be written without lifting the hand at all. If the hand bo 
raised too often, we find the children writing words with lettérs 
disjoined or imperfectly joined. (Illustrate this on the board.) 

Treat Capital Letters and Figures in the same Way. 

The above are only a few examples of mistakes which may 
and do arise; the teacher must constantly look ort for errors, 
and battle with them at onde. ‘ 

When the children have improved, tako fovr or 
from the beginning of the dictation exercise, 
the board. Then continuo the senten 
from time to time, and let your visits be constantly paid to 
backward and careless children. The latter should be made to 
write the copy a few times after School-hours, for when they 
become aware that they will be obliged to take pains, their 
common sense gradually leads them to do it a£ the right time. 

Conquer the difficulties by degrees, ant be careful to take very 


1155 at а time, otherwise your dictation lesson will be too 
Short, 


five words 
and write them on 
29, going round the class 


Take care that the children in Standard II. write in books at 
least twice a week, th 


en you will have ти difficulty with paper- 
work in Standard TIT. eux o cs 


Constant Supervision by Mistress, 
Examine each class Weekly 
Papers which are written bag] 


Written a certain 
Look for improvement on ever 


who have failed, for young teachers аге apt to neglect backward 
and dull Pupils: it i, much pleasanter and easier to teach 
intelligent, careful children, 

No plan will answer unless thoroughly wel] carried out. A 
teacher must not think Writing ór any other subject can be 
taught by fits and, starts. She must watsh for Weaknesses from 


y occasion among the children 
| 
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the very commencement, of hhe year; it is not a good lesson 
given nod-and-then which will achieve good results, but constant, 
Steady work during each and every day of the school year. 


ARITHMETIC. 
9 E Reduction (Money). 
» 


Our Lesson in Arithmetic to-day is to learn what is called 
Reduction, But first I want you to understand what I mean 
by Reduction or reducipg. І may read in the newspaper 
amongst the war news that the Russian (or Turkish) army has 
been * reducgd " by so many (say 4,000) men. That, you will 
at once say, means it has been made dess by that number of men. 
You would bo quite right. The word Reduction does have that 
meaning, but it is not in that sense that I shall use the word in 
Arithmetic. We shall sake it to mean “bringing back” ono 
thing — о become another thing— which it may have been 
before, For instance: if you had at first four farthings which 
you have given to your mother in exchange for a penny, it 
would be by Reduction that Е should show you (if you did not 
already know) how many farthings you could get back for it. 
Why, you will say, that is nothing but “changing.” You are 
quite right. “Reduction of money” is another name for 
“changing money.” In fact, if I send you for “ change for 
a shilling,” you haye worked a sum in Reduction when you 
bring me back twelve pennies for it. You have not altered the 
value of the money I gave you, "but you have “changed” or 
“reduced” it to another kind of coin. . 

Ала now, having learnt what Reduction means, you may 
think that, as changing a pound for twenty shillings, or а 
shilling for twelve pence, is so easy there is no need to have 
а special rule of Arithmesic for it. Such would indeed be the 
case if we had always a single amount (as pounds) and never 
a mixed amount (made up perhaps of pounds, pence, and 
farthings) to deal with. I want, however, to show you a plan 
by which we may be able to reduce such a mixed amount as, say, 
£8 16s, 101d. to farthings. б 4 
‚ We will suppose there are'in a certain street three shops 5 the 


e 
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first where they will only change sovereigns for shillings, the 
second where they will only take shillings and give pence in 
return, and the third where only farthings are given as charge 
for pence. 


T'have at first. 
0 


wat 


160s., change given at first shop, 


I will go then to the first shop (which call the shilling shop) 
with my eight sovereigns. Now suppose one of you is employed 
in the shop to give change. You will know that for each sove- 
reign I bring, you can give me in return 20 shillings ; so for my 
8 sovereigns you can let me have 8 twenties (or twenty times 8) 
in shillings. That by Multiplication (see Black Beard) will be 
160 shillings, These I take home and put along with my 16 
shillings which I have already, making im all 176 shillings, 

160s., change at first shop. 
16 at home to be added, Ў 
о 
176s., number of shillings to take to second shop. 


These I take to the “pence shop” (No, 9). 
time since that for 1 shilling you would bring me back 12 pence, 
So for 2 shillings you would bring me (in pence) 2 twelves; for 
3 shillings, 3 twelves ; and therefore for 176 shillings you would 
get 116 twelves, or 176 times twelve (seo Black Board), which 
wo find to be 2112 pence. То these I add my 10 pence which 
I һауе at home, making up my pennies to 2122. 

176s. 
12 


We saw a little 


21124., change given at second shop. 
2112d., change at second shop. 
10, at home to be added. 


2122d., humber of pence to take to third shop, 
о 


о 


ә 


E 
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And now I have but ne more journey to make, viz., to the 
farthing? shop. You know well that for every penny I take I 
shall receive four farthings. So if I take a thousand pennies, 
I shall receive Par times that number of farthings. Therefore 
for 2122 pence I shall receive 4 times 2122 farthings, which you 
will see by the Black Board gives me 8488 farthings. But I 
have had 1 farthing ә home from the first. This I put along 
with my 8488 others, and find the whole £8 16s. 104d. changed 
or reduced to 8489 farthings. 

21224. e 
4 Se; 


o 8488 far., change from third shop. 
1 far. to be added. 


Ans. 8489, number of farthings required. 


And this is the lios to our sum, Another time зуе shall 
learn how to change, or bring it back again, that is, how to 
restore our 8489 farthings to our original sum of £8 16s. 103d. 

We will conclude this Lessen by arranging the sum (so as to 
take up less space) all in one, and not in separate parts, as I did 
when first teaching you. We get in shillings 20 times the number 
of pounds, multiplying by 20; this, with 16 added, = 176 pence. 

Our pence will be 12 times as many as our shillings; so 
multiply by 12 and add in 10. This — 2122 pence. For every 
penny we -receivé four farthings; so multiply by four and add 
in 1 farthing, This gives 8489 farthings as our answer. 


£ s. d. E 
8 16 44 
20 


176 shillings 
12 


2122 pence 
4 


Ang. 8489 farthings. ^ 
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= 2. Least Common 
© 


Subject Matter. 


I. Definition of Terms to be Used. 


1; 


III. 


0 


1. Multiple. A multiple of a number is that number which 
contains it an exact number of times, as ;— 


18 of 3, 12 of 4, 90 of 10. 


һо 


numbers is а number which contains each of them an 
exact number of times, as :— 


6 of 2 and 3, 36 of 12. 9 and 4. 
3. Least Common Multiple. The L. C. M. of two or more 


numbers is the least number which contains,each of them 
an exact number of times, as 


48 of 16 and 12. 


. Prime Number is one that has no measure except unity 
and itself, as :— 


3, 11, 13, &c, 


5. Factors. The factors of a number are those numbers 
which when multiplied together produce that number, 
а8:— 2. 

3 3, 2, 5 of 30; 7, 3, 2 of 42. 
Examples. 
In Arithmetic we find the L.C.M. of any numbers by 
resolving each number into its prime factors. 
Find the L. C. M. of 8, 12, and 15. 
c è a 
Use. 


To enable the pupil to work examples 
Subtraction of Fractions, 


0 


in Addition and 


о 
o 3 


Common Multiple. X common multiple of two or more 
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Multiples E 
3 Method. 


Let the clfildren gite similar examples. 
3 е 


Ask the children for GM. of 5 and 3; 8, 6 and 4, ќе. 


Ask for the L. C. M. of 4, 3, and 2; 5 and 10, &c. 

Explain that all numbers which are not prime are said to be 
compound, that is cémpounded of prime numbers аз factors, 
as 6—which is made up of the factors 2 and 3. 


э 


Resolve each number into its prime factors 8 = 
| : 12 = 


15 = 


=(1) Then point out that as 
8 — product of 2 x 2 x 2. 
(2) Therefore the L.C.M. of 
8 and 12 = product of 2 x 2 x 2 x 3. 
(3) And the L. C. M. of 
8, 12, and 15 = product of 2 x 2^x 2 х 3 x б = 120. 
Show that 2 x 2 being included in (1) were not required in 
(2), also that 3 being included in (2) was not required in (2). 
. Give a test sum for the children to work on their Jus 
8.2 . 
0 
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B і 3. Solving Arithmetical Problems 


Subject Matter. ` 


I. Advantages of the System. 
1. It is a logical method of finding the required answers to 
Arithmetical problems. | 
9. It is а method which exercises the mind, and therefore 
more valuable than one which enables the pupil to obtain 
& correct answer but in an unintelligible manner. 
IL Mode of solving а problem. 


1. Divide the problem into its two parts, namely, tho state- 


ment and question. H 


2. Write down the statement in such a way that the last 
term mentioned is of the same denomination as tho 
required result. 

3. Next reduce the first term to unity. 


2 
4. Lastly introduce the number contained in the question 
and simplify the last term, which gives the answer, 


( 


III. Use, 


By this method all problems in Simple and Compound 
Proportion can be solved, and by a modification in the 


details of working, almost all Arithmetical problems can 
be worked out. с 


е 


п 


° 


° 
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by First, Principles. d Wo е 
e Method. 
e o 
o o 


12 


- "Therefore 15 lb. of butter will cost ay Яй 


. Here take an example : “Tf 10 lb. of butter cost 19s., what 


will 15 b. cost,” and show that :— 
“10%b. of butter cost 198.“ is the “ statement,” and 


* what will 15 Ib. cost" is the * question.” 
If 10 Ib? of butter cost 195. 


о 


ИС v 9 
- Thenj lb. of butter will cost 10 


19 * 15 285 


= 98s. 6d. Ans. 
Here explain the above working thus :— 
19 x 15 = 285; 285 + 10 = 288. 6d. or 283s. 
Also explain that any number or factor common to both lines 
of figures may be struck out; as for example, 5 will divide 
15 in the upper line and 10 in the lower line, leaving 


3 


e 


Give a simple problem to be solved by the children while the 
division II. remains on the B.B. 


о 
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GRAMMAR, 
The Noun.-—Standard J. 


І. What it is.—Get from children a list of names of things in 
the room, street, at home, or their own names, &c, and write 
them on tbe Large Slate as they are given. (Fach child to spell 
the name he gives.) The list might appear thus :— Book, slate, 
pencil, cat, box, Jane, dog, mouse, London, &., &c. These 
names to be examined, when the children will discoyer that they 
can be arranged in four classes, e.g., Take the first word, 
“book,” ask of what it is the name. If children do not give at 
once the word “thing,” ask who can give one name for book, 
chair, table, Фе, Write “T” (for thing) beside“ book," and 
require children to find out the next name of a thing on the 
slate. Write „“ beside that. All the names of things to be 
marked. Then take the next words, “cat,” « Jane,” and 
“London,” and treat them in a siinilar way. 

The names then to be written in four columns, with the titles, 
Persons, Places, Animals, and Things, at the head of each. Child- 
ren to repeat — There are four kinds of names, names of persons, 
names of places, names of animals, and names of things." 

IL Name and Definition.—Children to be told that we have 
one name for all these words. They are called Nouns. Children 
to read the Nouns from the Slate. To be asked what a Noun is 
(А name.) Then ask how many kinds of names, and thus get tho 


whole definition, which should be written on the Large Slate— ^ 


A Noun is the name of a person, place, animal, or thing. 

III. Zzercises.—'The definition should be read ѕеуега] times 
from the Slate, then repeated without,the Slate, both simultane- 
ously and individually. 

Childrén to be requiréd to give Nouns of all kinds, 

Teacher should write sentences on the Slate, children to pick 
out the Nouns. Children to pick out Nouns from their Reading 
Dooks, and as a home cxercise they might. write them. 


о 
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a г 
GEOGRAPHY.! 
MOTIONS OF THE EARTH. » 


a ol. The Earth Moves. 
o e 
ues c. a bright summer's morning, 1 find each day 
55 sk еч. in at my bedroom window (call this 4 and mark 
day) T do 59 5 But when I go home at twelve o'clock (mid- 
BEA Cin me nd the sun in the same position; but the blinds 
79 755 r ws always the same window (B) have to be let down 
e the light of the sun; whilst in the afternoon the 
EE. 1 DE each day the same) window (С) have to 
mb x ow jet you, children, to help me to find out 
"s the sun. shine this morning into window 4, and when I get 
mur s twelve o'clock I find it shining into that marked B, I 
UPS % certain that either the sun or my houso must have 
1 You will say, if уби go home with me, and seo the 
118 RM. in exactly the same position as it always is, you 
R re it is not my house that has moved. But do not just 
yet be too certain. Have you eyer been sitting in a railway- 


train just starting from a station, 
standing still on the line 
noticed fhat it seemed as 


whilst your train seemed to be stopping. 
really still, and the other moving, it seemed 


moving and the other standing still. 
railway-train, it is hard for y! 
or thé other which is moving or $ 


be deceived, And it is Just in this way 
others are deceived as to whether it is the 


moves. But learned men, who have 


close by you? 
though the other train was moving, 


whilst another train was 
Tf so, no doubt you 


Or if your train was 
las though yours was 
In fact, if you are in a 


ou to tell whether it is your train 
i topping—any one may easily 


that you and many 
earth or sun that 
thought very much about 


rt in this lesson the figures 


б 16 has not been thought necessary to inse 
T erred to, because they are such гв any teacher, unable to construct them for 
himself, will find in any gvographical text book. 
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i nd have studied to 4nd vut how the sun acts with 
La 95 5 moon and planets (the largest and brightest stars 
seen in the sky), have settled this point for us—that it is ‘the 
earth, not the sun, which actually moves. 

(Question on above, to see if scholars fully understand that 
the earth is not still, but moves with regard to the sun.) 


+ II. The Earth Spins Round Once a Day. 


Having now found that the earth moves, I want you to learn 
in what way it moves. I have here;in my hand a top—a 
“castle top,” I think you call it—to be spun with a string. 
Suppose one of you to be asked to spin it (I have no doubt many 
of you could). Whilst it was spinning, some one 5f you might 
be able to take it up, and (spinning all the time) would be able 


to rest it on some spot of your hand to spin, that, it would go 


round so rapidly and be so steady as to appear to be quite still 


—that it would, as you say, “ 50 to sleep.“ Now suppose the 
boy doing that were in a dark room, and instead of a top he had 
spinning on a spot in his hand a very large ball with амтай 
patch (A) of paper stuck on one side, having a pin driven in 
the ball, whilst I stood near with a lighted candle. It is very 
easy to see that each time as the bit of paper came opposite the 
candle, it would be like my window A with the light shinin 

fully upon it. But the sun shone only once each day direcily 


into my bedroom window 4. What must I do with my lgrge 
ball to make the light shine fully on the papsr A only ойсе in 
a day—that is, have the ball exactly like our earth? N. 

ball move round once in a day. And that is just what the earth 


dees. It moves as though it spun on a pin, going round once 
in a day of twenty-four hours. This we call its daily motion : 
and so rapid is this movement, that you and I are now spinning 


round at the rate of about 500 miles an hour (in Great Britain). 
(Review, by questioning, the parts % and II. already done.) 


ILL The Earth Travels Round the Sun Once а Year, 


But we have something yet more to learn about the way the 
earth moves. Some boys are so clever (to come back to the top- 


1 At the equator of zourse, the rate exceeds 1,000, 
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spinning) that they can, жЇз} the top is going round, take the 
string with which they spin it, and draw the top about from one 


-spüt to anothey. Let us be supposed to draw the top around 


a mark on the floor, such as I make on the Black Board. Then 
you have your top spinning exactly in the way the earth goes 
yound—that is, whilst it is spinning on the spike or point it is 
not still, like, the top an your hand, but also going round a path, 
like your top raight be drawn round a garden-path ; and this 
path (or orbit) jn the case of the earth is the long journey it 
has to make once a yqar, requiring the earth to travel at the 
rate of twenty miles im a second. This we call the earth’s 
yearly motion. А 
Тһе earths then, you see, moves in two different ways, viz.) 
spinning and travelling. It goes once а year (365 days) round 
a path, with the sun in tho middle of this path. At the samo 
time it also spins round once а day, that is to say 365 times. 
whilst it is going once rcund the sun. 
(Recapitulate.) 


^ 


a 


XV. Effect of Earth's Spinning : Day and, Night. 


We will now go back to the large ball spinning in а dark 
room with the light held near to it. You will easily see 
that as often as the paper A comes opposite the light, the half 
of the ball, on that side, will be light, and the other half dark. 
Now, as we have seen, the earth goes round, as it were, on 2 
pin (properly called its axis) only once а day; it must follow 
that at each turn or spin the earth makes, any spot like A will 
have light and dark, or, as we Са 11 it, day and night. We see, 
then, that day and night are caused by the constant spinning 
of the earth—that part being in the light of day which is near 
to the-sun, whilst the part that is farthest away js in darkness. 


(Recapitulate.) | 


V. Effect of the Barth's Travelling : 
f the earth gives us day 
s us our four 


the Seasons. 


And as the daily (spinning) motion 0 3 0 
and night, so the yearly (travelling) motion give 
seasons—Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 
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"This being the most difficult part ofsour Lesson, I shall want 
for it your best attention. 1 Ыы 

I have already shown you the shape of the path around which 
the earth travels whilst Spinning. You would readily imagine 
that the earth must be warmer when at 4 and D, nearer 
the sun (S), than at € and D, farther away. And this would 


be the case if the shape of the path or, orbit ою{у had to be 
considered. : 


Now all along we have been 
upright whilst spinning, 


supposing the, earth to stand 
but such is nof really the case, 16 is 
tipped towards one side, as T showy on Black Board, and 
this “tipping” is the real cause of our seasons. For when the 
earth is at C, we, living in northern latitudes (or nerthern parts 


of the world)—say anywhere on the lino nl—are more exposed 
to the sun than a "ned away from it. 


summer, At 4 


5 positions) we have 
a medium heat 


answering to the seasons, Spring and Autumn. 
VI. Unequal Length of Days and Nights, 

The same cause (viz., the earths leaning to one side) which 
Sives us the seasons also gives us our days and nights of un- 
equal lengths. For when we are at C, our days must be long 
and nights Short, Whilst at 7) the reverse is the case, that is, we 
have long nights and short days, At 4 and B the days and 
nights are of tho same length, 


(Recapitulate the whole by Examination.) 1 1 


POINTS OF COMPASS. 


Tt would perhaps be best t 
1 е 0 take the seaso; ера 
© question might be moré fully entered n ed MU. EISE 


o 
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from a town in the South (at the botton of the map) to another in 
the north’ (at the top) I hope he would not say, go upward, 
bec&use it lies in an upward direction on the map; or to walk 
to a town in the south, I hope he would not say go downwards 
as though it were through the floor But some hoys without 
thinking have given such answers. Let us try to see where 
the mistake ayjses. When you look at a map it is generally hung 
up before you se that all may see it more easily, but you do 
not by that plansee places in their proper positions. ‘To do so 
the map must be suppesed to lie flat on the floor. But then 
comes the question, in what direction is it to lie on the floor ? 
Is the top of the map (the north) to lie nearest to, or farthest 
from me? We will see. Таке this room now. We want 
to find out which is the north, We will suppose it to be 
12 o'clock in the middle of the day. From our lessons on 
the motions of the earth we have found that the sun shines in 
the south at that time. Tet us turn our back in that direction. 
We must then have our face to the north. The east will be on 
our right hand, and the west on our left. Here then we find 
in which edirection to place the north of our map. Or again, 
Suppose it is afternoon or evening ; the sun will then show us the 
west. From this we may find the other three points, Or in 
the early morning the sun finds for us the east. Again, we can 
make out the other points. So that you see when we are in any 
room, in any field, or on the sea, when we want to find the 
direction in which we are to walk or sail, to get toa certain 
place, all That we need is to know hat o'clock it is, and to note 
(in the day time) the position of thesun. (To find our points of 
direction at night shall be shown further on.) ‘ 
Several examples of this should then be tried, as— 4 
I. «If I start at twelve o'clock to walk from London to York 
(show ‘on map) shall I go towards’ or away from the sun—will 
the sun be before my face r behind my back? = ad 
II. “In starting the same journey early in the morning wou 
. the sun be shining in my face or elsewkere? j 4 | 
III. “А ship was wrecked, suppose in the English Channel. 
Two men Who succeeded in getting into a boat wish to steer ог 
[4 1 The writer of cotrse means where we Know the longitude. 


o 


о 
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the coast of England. How do they know which way to make 
for? “Suppose it be six o’clock on a summer’s evening, on which 
side of them must they keep the sun" Б 9 

In what І have hitherto said, I have supposed you to be able 
to know the time. Now I want you to be very exact in showing 
me the directions of north, south, east, or west, and yet find out 
your own time. The sun does not in summer risen exactly the 
same part of the east as in winter. Neither dees it set in the 
same part of the west. So the rising and se5ting of the sun 
will not give us an ewact direction by which to find out our four 
points (north, south, east, west). We must look to the sun at 
midday. But then to find when it is midday without a clock or 
watch is just the difficulty. Suppose I lock you up‘in a box, and 
take уоп to a field near this town, and then let you out, asking 
you to start and walk to the north of England. What would 
youdo? Find first when it is twelve o’clock—but how? You 
have noticed that the sun rises highef and higher in the sky 
until midday, and then begins gradually to go down till it sets. 
You know also that when you walk along a road with the sun low 
down in the sky, your body throws a long shadow on the ground 
and when the sun is higher, your shadow is shorter. We have 
therefore this law, **the higher the sun the shorter the shadow,’’ 
so that if a stick be stuck in the ground, and the time be noticed 
at which the shadow is shortest, that time will be twelve o'clock. 
Well then having found the time, our task is easy, set your 
back to the sun, and walking away from it, yon will be going in 
a northerly direction. 

But at night we have not the sun to help us. 
kow do we go on then? In these northern с 
set of stars called: “Charles's Wain.” 
Board.) These stars only move as a wh 
their position with regard to each other, The two stars I have 
marked A and B always point towards another Star (marked Р, Sy 
called thg Polar or North Star. This is almost directly over the 
North Pole of the earth, so that at night the north is found for 
us, and from this we find any other point we may wish for. 

In southern countries (on the other side of the world) is found 
the Southern Cross (see diagram on Blach Board) which points to 


You will say, 
ountries we have а 
(See diagram on Black 
ole, that is, never change 


° 
° 


в 


о 


o 


2 Draw from the class tat this part ds made of 
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11 Pole, although noi a South Polar Star, as we in 
TEN E ak a North Polar Star shown by Charles’s Wain. 
anal а 1 0 questions bearing upon every-day occurrences 
TEE e asked here as well as at other parts of the lesson, such 
19 ng uj the various parts of a house or town, marking 
oe › sout ] east, or west of towns, important buildings, or 
Tests, the direction of one village from another, &c. 
Es thoroüghly fixed in the mizals of the children the four 
RE (chief) points, 16 will be easy at intervals to teach the 
am m 25 between пог} and east lies north-east, and so on of all 
e thirty-two voints of the entire compass. 


o 
NOTES OF A LESSON ON THE HUMAN EAR. 


7 о 

Class.— Standards IV., V., and VI. 

1 tme,—Thirty-five minutes. 

Aim.—To teach something o 
show,the danger of injuring it. 
н Method ,— Catechetical, picturing out and exhibitory, explana- 
AQ and oral illustration. 2 

e to be C'ultivated.— Reflection, memory, observation. 
FUN 18 a and Ilustrations.—Black Boards and easels for the 
MS act and sketch of the ear, chalk, duster, pointer, a bell, 
loney-comb, and a syringe. 


f the structure of the dor and to 


The Abstract on the Black Board to consist of all subdivisions, 
be written out with the 


a the ufiderlined words in IId. I. to 
1elp of the class as the lesson proceeds, and copied as a home 
lesson afterwards. 


I. The Parts of the Ear. 


the names of the five senses, 


Introduce the lesson bywbtaining 
hear sounds. Write 


ako ti name of the organ by which we 
out “ The Human Har as the subject of the lesson. 
(1) The Outer Ear.—Explain that only a small portion of the 


car can be seen and that this external part is nearly a semiciréle. 
ře of gristle covered with 
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thin skin, and that it is folded int» hollows or ridges. Lead them 
to see that if the ear were flat the sounds would rebound, but 
being in hollows sounds are reflected, as in #he Whispering 
Gallery of St. Paul's Cathedral, 

(2) The Middle Ear.—Show by the sketch that the passage 
from the outer ear is like a pipe, and state that it is about an inch 
and a half long, also that it enters into a bone which encases the 
rest of the ear. Draw froin the girls that it contains a little wax. 
State that this sometimes accumulates in such quantities that it 
causes deafness. 

(3) The Inner Har. By observation of the sketch and by 
explanation, show that the end of the tube is covered with a thin 
skin called the membrane of the drum. Behind is & chamber full 
of air which is connected with the throat. If this were not the 
case the membrine of the drum would be strained by the outer 
air and deafness would ensue. It is encased in the hardest bone 
in the body, which resembles a honey-comb (exhibit), and can be 
felt behind the outer ear. Inside the chamber is a chain of 
bones—the hammer, anvil, stirrup, and orb which move by the 


action of the muscles. Behind isa chamber called a: labyrinth. 
(Explain) 


ІТ. How Sounds are Conveyed to the Ear. 


Explain that when a sound is made, 
the surrounding air is pushed out of its place, movés in waves 
and enters the ear. Then it presses against the membrane of 
the drum, which being kept on the stretch by one muscle and 


slackened by another, gently moves the string of bones У 
send the sounds into the labyrinth. А Libor 


аз by the ringing of a bell, 


Q 
III. Common Practices which аў Injurious to the Ear. 
o ° * 
(1) Boxing Ears.—Draw from the class that a blow on the ear o 
causes а singing noise, and explain that the air has been forcibly 


pushed on the drum, which being зо thin and unsupported might 
and often does burst, as the air cannot €seape in any other way & 


o 
о 


ә 


о 
° 
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except into the top of tke thzoat. Draw from them that deaf- 
ness and nervousness are thus produced. 9 

2) Cotton wool, pieces of fig and onion constantly kept in the 
Lar.—Draw from the girls that wool keeps out the cold and 
wind, but should only be used when a person is out, of doors, as 
it irritates the skin, as do the fig and onion. Explain that for 
the ear ache, cot watey and flannel, or poppy head fomentations 
should be applied. o 

(3) Throwing snow at, or getting cold water into the Lar. Lead 
them to see that the farmer is apt to clog together and so cause 
inflammation and that the,latter causes giddiness. 

(4) Cleaning the passages of the Lar. First. With the screwed 
up corner of ac towel.—Draw from the class that this is to remove 
the wax, and from what they haye learnt they will see that it 
causes a pressure on the membrane of the drum and may injure 
it. State that should deafness be caused by accumulation, careful 
Syringing by a doctor will remove it. Second. With an ear pick. 
Draw from the girls that а push or knock whilst using this might 
burstthe delicate membrane before spoken of. Show that the 
ear should be well washed and dried every day. 

(Recapitulation to be used at the end of each head.) 


HOME LESSONS. 


Two essentials to success with these are required — System and 
Persistency, They should be eithey fully carried out or entirely 
let alone. If attempted by halves, _trouble, failure, and dis- 


appointment will result. Habits of carelessness will likewire 


Érow up in the pupils. On the contrary, if judiciously pursued, 
they will promote order, neatness, and perseverance. They will 
aid largely in strengthening the memory, and also assist in the 
formation of self-reliance., They are an excellent test of work 
done in the day, and afford opportunities to parents to interest 
themselves in their children’s studies. They serve likewise as a 
Suide to character, Ноте lessons should commence early, even) 
in Standafd I. if carefully selected; 67, a. table, a little 


transcription, or an eary rhyme. In Standard II. writing from 
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memory may be added. Many. little ones have excellent 
memories. Arithmetic with a little geography ої spelling 
should be set. In Standards III., IV., V., VI., the same gradua- 
tion and variety must be carried out; here geography, grammar, 
history, and mapping exercises may be added. All home work 
should be done on paper and written in ink, except in Standard T. 
Slates are a source of much annoyance, ard afford ~eady excuses, 
especially on wet days. The books should bu ruled “ double 
small” for legibility. There need not be much difficulty about 
procuring books. They can be had fram 2d. upwards. Tt is 
important to have a definite plan. Gepmetry, history, grammar, 


&c., on certain settled evenings. Tables, dates, and meanings 


should be required regularly, of course not in large quantities. 
By this means much is learned imperceptibly. 

In upper classes parsing can be done daily... Experience 
and practice will suggest the various modifications required by 
circumstances, but in the main the foregoing may be adopted. 
Composition may be largely used. Very few days pass in which 
some lessons will not be all the better learned for being re- 
written. A good system of Home Lessons pres“ pposes a 
special time for them, and that time invariably used: In 
addition, the scholars must have a due supply of suitable books, 
according to their age and class; they need not be costly. There 
yil under any system, of course, be difficulties to encounter at 
first, but theso will soon be overcome, even in country districts. 
Scholars will soon understand they are to have books—-use them, 
and keep them. Parents toc, in the end, will think more highly 
of the school where systematic home lessons are required, 
САВА the fees be not so apparently cheap as at other o 

8, 


THE END, 
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M.A., Assistant Master at the Charterhouse} Each ТЕ 00. C z 
LIVY.—BOOK І. By H. M. STEPHENSON, М.А. 
BOOK'V. Ву M. Atrorr 7 е 


BOOK ХХІ. Adapted from Mr. 


Capes's Edition. By J. E. Mrrnvrism, М.А, 
BOOK XXII. Adapted from Mr. Carrs's Edition. By J. E. MELHUISH, М.А. 
A è 
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7 LUOIAN,—EXTRACTS FROM LUCIAN. With Exercises. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS К 8 


SELECTIONS FROM BOOKS V. and УТ. By W. Crem Lasuxe, М.А. 
THE HANNIBALIAN WAI? BOOKS XXI. and XXII. adapted by G. © 
Macs bLAx, M.A. » M >. 

5 THE SIEGE OF SYRACUSE. Adapted for Beginners. With Exercises. By 

G. Ricnarps, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, М.А. А 
LEGENDS Ф9 ANCIENT ROME. Adapted for Beginners. "With Exercises. 
Ву Н. WILKINSON, М.А. P 

By Rev. J. Вохр, M.A., 


and Rey. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. о ^ 
NEPOS.—SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATIVE OF GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY. 
With Exercises. By б. S. FARNELL, М.А. 
COMLPETE,LIVES. ByG. S. FARNELL, М.А. 
OVID.—SELEGOTIONS. Ву Е. S. SHUCKBURGH, М.А. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM OVID IN ELEGIAG VERSE. With Exercises. By 
Н. WILKINSON, М.А. 
METAMORPHODES. BOOK I. By CHARLES SIMMONS, М.А. [Im preparation. 
STORIES FROM THE METAMORPHOSES. With Exercises. By Rev. J. Вохр, 
M. A., aud Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, М.А. 
TRISTIA.—BOOK I. Ву E. 8. SHUCKBURGH, М.А. 
BOOK III. By Е. S. Saucks@kou, М.А. 
PHJEDRUS.—FABLES. By Rev. G. Н. Natt, М.А. 
SELECT FABLES. Adapted for Beginners. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 
pen ECTIONS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ROMAN LIFE. By C. H. KEENE, . 


.A. 
SALLUST.—JUGURTHINE WAR. Adapted by E. P. Согквтовк, М.А, 
SUETONIUS,-STORIES OF THE CAESARS. By Н. Wirsem, NA i 
n preparation, 


THUGYDIDES.—THE RISE OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE. BOOK І. Cus. 
89-117 and 228-238, With Exercises, Ву Е. Н. Corson, М.А. 
THE FALL OF PLATA, AND THE PLAGUE AT ATHENS. From 
BOOKS II. and III. Ву W. T. Воттнквү, M.A., and A. S. Graves, Вад. 
VIRGIL.—SELECTIONS. Ву E. S. SHUCKBURGH, М.А. 
PUCOLICS. By T. Е. PAGE, М.А. 
GEORGICS. BOOK I. By Т. E. Pace, M.A. 


BOOKOL By Rev. J. Н. SKRINE, МА. 
BOOK III. By T. E. Pace, М.А. [In preparation. 
BOOK IV. By Т. Е. Paar, M.A. MA Un preparation. 


AENEID. BOOK I. By Rev. А. S. WALPOLE, 
BOOK Т. By T. E. Pace, М.А. 

BOOK II. By T. Е. Pace, М.А. 

BOOK III. By T. Е. Pace, M.A. 

BOOK ІУ. By Rey. Н. M. STEPHENSON, М.А. 
BOOK V. By Rev. A. CALVERT, М.А. 


BOOK VI By T. Е. Pace, М.А. 
BOOK VII. By Rev. A. CAUVERT, М.А. 


BOOK VIII. B Rev, А. CALVERT, М.А. 

BOOK IX. Ву Rev. Н. M. SrzenENsON, М.А. 

BOOK X. By S. G. Owes, М.А. ' 
XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Selections, adapted for Beginners. 

By W. WeLcn, M.A. and C. G. DUFFIELD, M.A. 

BOOK I. With Exercises, By E. A. хия, М.А. 

BOOK I. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, М.А. 

BOOK II. Ву Rev. А. 5. WALroLR, М.А. 

BOOK III. By Rev. б. Н. Naur, М.А. 

BO9K IV. By Rev. Е. D. STONE, М.А. 

BOOK V. By Rey. б. Н. Natt, М.А. 

BOOK 7 б. Н. Nau, М.А. 

. By Rev. б. Н. МАМЫ М.А. ^ 
SELECTIONS. FROM BOOK Iv. With Exercises. By Rev. E. D. STONE, М.А. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE CYBOPAEDIA. With Exgroiseg By A. H. Cook, М.А. 
TALES FROM THE CYROPADIA. With Exercises. By C. Н. KEENE, M.A. 
BELEOTIONS ILLUSTRATIVE OF GREEK LIFE. By d. H. KEENE, MA. ы 


With Exercises. 
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- Jo - 
The following contain Introductions and puce no Vocabulary: 
[CERI LETTERS. By Rev. G. E. JEANS, М. 
ODOTUS SELECTIONS FROM BOOKS! VIL axp ҮШ. THE EXPEDI- 
ION XES. By A. Н. Cook, M. 
HORACE. SELLOHONS FROM THE SATIRES AND EPIST SS. By Roy. W. 
J. V. BAKER, М.А. 
PODES AND ARS POETICA. By H. A. DALTON, М.А. 
PLATO. EUTHYPHRO AND MENEXENUS. By С. E. Graves, М.А. е 
TERENCE, SCENES FROM THE ANDRIA. By F. W. Conxisn, M.A., Assistant 
Eton. 
THE GREEK ELEGIA POETS. Phon CALLINUS TO CALLIMACHUS. 
Selected by Rev. HrnnEnT Kywaston, D. D. o t 
'HUOYDIDES.—BOOK IV. Cus 1-41. THE CAPTURE OF SPHACTERIA. By 
C. E. Graves, М.А. 


CLASSICAL SERIES : 
FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 


Fcap. 8vo. 
JESOHINES.—IN OTESIPHONTA. By Reer. Gwatkix, M.A., and E. 8. 
SuuckmunGH, М.А. 58. 
ZSOHYLUS.— PERS. By A. O. РвїскАвр, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, Oxford. With Map. 9s. 6d. 
SEVEN AGAINST THERE. SCHOOL EDITION. By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D., 
and M. A. BAYFIELD, М.А. 9s. 6d. 
ANDOCIDES.—DE MYSTERIIS. By W. g. Hicker, М.А. 93, 64. 
ARISTOPHANES. —VESPAB. By W. J. Sranane UR preparation. 
ATTIC ORATORS.—Selections from ANTIPHON, ANDOCIDES, LYSIAS, 180- 
CRATES, and ISAEUS. By R. C. Jess, Litt, ., Regius Professor of Greek 
in the. University of. Cambridge. 5з, 
*CÆSAR.—THE GALLIC WAR. Ву Rev, Јонх Вохр, M.A., and Rey, A. В. 


: Г. Втмрвом, В.А. 35.01. The Text ofthis 
Edition is carefully expurgated for School asc. 5 
“CICERO. THE CATILINE ORATIONS. By A S. Жкн, Lit. P., Professor of 
Latin, Owens College, Manchester. 25 6d. р 
By Prof. А. S. Witkins, Litt.D, 28. 
THE SECOND PHILIPP. 


10 ORATION. Ву Joux E. B. Mayor, I. A., Professor 
of Latin in the University of Cambridge. 8s. 6d. 


COLSON, М.А. 23. 6d. 


. Н. FREESE, М.А. 9s. 6d, 
SELECT LETTERS. By R, Y. TYRRELL, М.А. 4s. 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES.—DE CORONA. By B. Drake, М.А. 7th Edition, revised by 
E. S. Бносквокон, М.А. 3з. 6d. o 
ADVERSUS LEPTINEM. By Rev. J. R. Kıya, M.A., Fellow and "Tor ot Oriel 
College, Oxford. 9s, 6d, o 
THE FIRST PHILIPPIO, By Rev. T. GWATKIN, М.А. 9s, 6d. 
PHILIPPICS and OLYNTHIACS. By Dr. J. E. SANDYS, Un preparation, 
à EURIPIDES.—HIPPOLYTUS. By Rev. J. P. Mauarry, P. D., and СА B 
M.A., Fellows of Trini 


ty College, Dublin. 2s Pam 
ollege, Dublin. 28. 6d. 
YEDEA By A. W, Vennatt, TD. ds ed 

ХОВО) . By А. В. F. Нүвгор, М.А. . 
IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. By B. B. 155 pei 


ENGLAND, Litt.D. gs. 

y N. T He M.A., Headmaster of СЫЛЫ; College, Brecon. 9s, 6d. 
By R. E TYRRELL, -A., Regius Professor of Greekinthe University 
By M. L. Bante, Ph.D. ss 640 

y OK Ш. By G. O. MACAULAY, М.А. 26. 64 


mp "E STRACHAN, M.A., Professor of Greek, Owens College, Man- 
ls. 6d. 


By Mrs. Мохтлап BurLER, 88, 6d. 
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2 
HOMER.—ILIAD. Ino? vols. Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. 
BAYFIELD, М.А. о с (Vol. І. nearly ready. 
ILIAD?) BOOKS I., IX. XL,XVL-XXIV. THE STORY OF ACHILLES. aBy 
the late J. Н. PRATT, M. A., and WALTER Lear, Litt.D., Fellows of Trinity 
„ College, Cambridge. 5s. BOOK IX. separately. 9s. 
ODYSSEY. KS I. IV. By С. M. Mulvany, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. [In preparation. 
ODYSSEY. BOOK ІХ. By Prof Jons E. В. Mayor. 28. 6d. 
ODYSSEY. BOOKS XXL-XXIV. THE TRIUMPH OF ODYSSBUS. By 8. 
G. HaMILTON, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 28. 0d. 
HORAQOE.—'THE ODES. By T. E. Pace, M. A., Assistant Master at the Charter- 
house. 5s, (BOOKS I. II. Ш. and IV. separately, 2s, each.) 
THE Ei By T. E?PAGE, М.А. 28. 
СНЕ ТЕШЕ is «Ву ARTHUR Pater, M. A., Professor of Latin in the University 
ublin. бв. 
THE EPISTLES AND ARS POETICA. By Prof. A. S. Wirkiws, Ш.р. 5s. 
JUVENAL.—'THIKTEEN SATIRES. By E. б. Harpy, М.А. 5s. The Text is 
SUM ucro for Sahool use. 
SELECT SATIRES. Ву Prof. Јонх E. В. Mayor. XIL-XVI. 4s. 6d. 
LIVY.—*BOOKS П. and III. BẹRev. Н. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 8з. Cd. 
{BOOKS XXI. and XXII. By Rey. W. W. Cares, М.А. With Maps, 48. 6d. 
{BOOKS XXIII. and XXIV. By б. С. Macautay, М.А. With Maps. 8s. 6d. 
THE LAST 8WO KINGS OF MACEDON. EXTRACTS FROM THE FOURTH 
AND FIFTH DECADES OF LIVY. Ву Е. Н. RAWLINS, М.А., Assistant 
Master at Eton. With Maps. 2s. 6d. 
LUCRETIUS.—BOOKS I.-III. By J. Н. WARBURTON LEE, M. A., late Assistant 
Master at Rossall. 8s. 6d. 
LYSIAS.—SELECT ORATIONS. Ву Е. S. 8иссквовоп, М.А. 5s. 
MARTIAL.—SELEOT EPIGRAMS. By Rev. Н. M. STEPHENSON, М.А. 5з. 
*OVID.—FASTI. By d. Н. HA:pAM, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 38. 6d. 
*HEROIDUM EPISTULJE XIII. By Е. S. Ѕносквоһон, М.А. 33. 6d. 4 
METAMORPHOSES. BOOKS I-III. By С. 5іммохз, М.А. [In preparation. 
BOOKS XIII. and XIV. By the same. 35. 6d. 
PLATO.—LACHES, By M. Т. TarHAM, М.А. 28. 6d. 
THE REPUBLIC. BOOKS L-V. Ву Т. Н. Warren, M.A., President of 


Magdatyn College, Oxford. 5s. 
ORITO and PHAEDO. Edited by Pfof. C. Н. Keene, M.A. Un the Press. 
MENO. Edited by E. S. Тномрзох, Lrr. D. Un preparation, 


PLAUTUS.—MILES GLORIOSUS. Ву R. Y. TYRRELL, M. A., Regius Professor of 
Greek in the University of Dublin. 2nd Ed., revised. 38. 6d. 
AMPHITRUO. By Prof. ARTHUR PALMER, М.А. 38. 6d. 


CAPTIVI. By A. R. S. HALLIDIE, М.А. 8з. 6d, 
PLINY.— LETTERS. BOOKS I. and II. By J. Cowan, M.A., Assistant Master 


"Manchestei School 3s. 
LETTERS. "BOOK. ШЕ By Prot Joux E. B. Mayor, With Life of Pliny by. 
G. Н. RENDALL, М.А. 8з. 6d. 
PLUTAROE —LIFISOPTHEMISTOKLES. By Rev. Н. A. Horne, Litt.D. 85.60. 
LIVES Of GALBA AND OTHO. By E.G. Harpy, М.А. бз. 
LIFE OF PERICLES. Ву Rev. Н. A. HorpEN, Litt.D. 4s. . 
POLYBIUS.—THE HISTORY OF THE ACHÆAN LEAGUE AS CONTAINED IN 
THE REMAINS OF POLYBIUS. Ву Rey. W. W. Cares, М.А. 58. 
; JPROPERTIUS.—SELEOT POEMS. By Prof. J. P. Posrcare, Litt.D. 9nd Ed. 5s. 
SALLUST.—'CATILINA and JUGURTHA. Ву C. Merivace, D. P., Dean of Ely. 
38. 61. О: ately, 25. each. 
"BELLUM CATULINAS By A.M. Соок, M.A. 2s, 6d. 
JUGXRTHA. By the same. Un preparation. 
TAGITUS.—THE ANNALS, BOOKS I. and II. By J. S. Rem, Litt.D. [In prep. 
BOOK VI. By A. J. Снивсн, M.A., and W. J. Broprisp, М.А. 28. 
mun HISTORIES. BOOKS I. apd i By A. D. борку, М.А. 
KS IIL-V. By the same. 3s. 6d. 
AGRICOLA and GERMANIA. pr^. J. Сновон, M.A., and W. J. Вварнівв, 
5 A. 35.61. Or separately, 28. each. 
AGRICOLA AND GERMANÍA (separately). Ву F. J. HavenrIELD, MA, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Un preparation. 
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TERENOE.—HAUTON TIMORUMENOS. By Е. 8. Бнбсквивон, М.А. 28. 64. 

i . 8s. 6d. ч 
Weg By Rev. Јопх Boxp, M.A., and Rey. A. S. WArrorr, MIA. 2s. 6d. 
'ADELPHOE. By Prof S. G. ASHMORE. 8s. 6d. 


THUCYDIDES.— Т. By Cruzer Bryans, М.А. Un preparation. 
BOOK II Ey E. G. MD aon xm, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's Cen, Cam, 3s, 6d. 
BOOK III. Ву Е. C. Мавснахт, М.А. Un preparation. 


BOOK IV. By C. E. Graves, M. A., Classical Lecturer at St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 35. 6d. 
* V. By С. E. Graves, М.А. 83. 6d. ч 
BOOKS VI. zs ҮП. By Rev. Perctvat Frost, M.A. With Map. 3s, 0d. 
BOOK VL By E. C. MARCHANT, М.А. о Un the Press. 
BOOK VII. by Е. С. MARCHANT, М.А. 38. 6d. 0 
BOOK ҮШ. By Prof. T. G.(TuckEm, 11.0. 35.61. о y 
TIBULLUS.—SELECT POEMS. By Prof. J. P. PosrGATE, Litt.D. [In preparation. 
VIRGIL.—/ENEID. BOOKS I-VI. Ву T. E. Pace, М.А. 8. 
BOOKS II. anv III. THE NARRATIVE OF EN EAS. By E. W. Howson, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Harrow. 28. e 
XENOPHON.—*THE ANABASIS. BOOKS I.-IV. By Profs, W. W. Goopwix 
and J. W. Wrurrg. Adapted to Goodwin's Gi»ek Grammar. With Map. Эв. 64. 
BOOKS V. VII. By Rev. б. Н. Natt, М.А. Un preparation. 
HELLENIOA. BOOKS IL AwpIL ByH. Нлпзтохе, В.А. With Map. 2s. 6d. 
OYROPJEDIA. BOOKS VII. AND VIII. By A. Goopwix, M.Ap 2s, ôd. 
MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. By A. R. OVER, В.А. 58. 
HIERO. By Rev. Н. A. Ногрех, Litt.D. 28. 6d. 
OECONOMICUS. Bythesame, With Lexicon. 5s, 


CLASSICAL TEXTS. 
Fcap. Svo. 5 
psi ‘US. With Introduction by Prof. Lewis CAMPBELL. Un preparation. 
CATULLUS.—With Introduction by Prof. A. PALMER. In the Press. 
HORACE.—With Introduction by Т. E. PAGE, М.А. (Nearly ready. 
HOMER—ILIAD.—With Introduction by W. Lear, Litt. D. 


(Nearly vr. 
VIRGIL — With Introduction by Т. E. PAGE, М.А. (Nearly ready. 
о 


OLASSICAL LIBRARY, * 


Texts, Edited with Introductions and Notes, for the use of 
Advanced Students; Commentaries and Translations, 


ZSOHYLUS.—THE SUPPLICES. A Revised Text, with Translation. By T. 
G. Tucker, Litt.D., Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Mel- 
bourne. Svo. 108. 6d. 

THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. With Translation. By A. W. VERRALL, 

Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 78, 6d, 

AGAMEMNON. With Translation By A. W. VERRALL, Litt. D. dvo. 128. 

THE CHOEPHORI. With Trapslation. By A. W. VERRALL, Litt. D. 8vo, 19s. 

AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHORI, AND EUMENIDES, By A. O. PRICKARD, 

M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 8yo. Un preparation. 

o THE EUMENIDES. With Verse Translation. Ву В. Drake, М.А. 8vo. 58. 
JESCHYLUS, Translated into English Prose by Prof. T. б. Tucker. Cr. Svo. 

[In preparation. 

ANTONINUS, MARCUS AURELIUS.—BOOK IV. OF THE MEDITATIONS. 
With Translation. By Hasrixdg OnosstLEY, М.А. 8vo. 6s. 

ARISTOPHANES.—THE BIRDS. 'franslated into English Verse. By B. H. 
= оа m Or. 8vo. 6з, Help Notes to the Same, for the Use of 

udents. 1s. 6d. 


SCHOLIA ARISTOPHANICA ; being suck) Comments adscript to the text of 


Aristophanes as are preserved in the Codex Ravennas, 19 
translated. By Rev. . г arranged, emended, an: 


7. G. RUTHERFORD, M.A., LL.D. 8vo. In the Press. 
ARISTOTLE.—THE METAPHYSICS, BOOK I. ‘Translated by 4 Cambridge 
Graduate. vo. 58. 
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THE POLITICS. Ву Е. Susexiu and R. D. Hicks, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge. 8vo.9 188. net. 
THE @OLITICS. Translated by Rev J. E. C. Weitpon, M.A., Headmaster of 


Harrow. Cr, 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


o THE RHETORIC. Translated by the same. Ог. буо. 7s. 6d. 


AN INTR OTION TO ARISTOTLE'S RHETORIC. With Analysis, Notes, 

1 110 ісе. By Е. M. Core, Fellow and late Tutor of Trinity College, 
ge. 8yo. 148. 

THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. Translated by Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, М.А. 
Cr.8vo. 7s. 0d. 

THE SOPHISTICI ELENCHI. With Translation. By E. Poste, M. A., Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Svo. 83, 6d. 

ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. ByJ.E.SAxpvs Litt.D. Svo. 15s. 

ONIS 5 NRIITOTION OF ATHENS. Tyanslated by Е. Poste, М.А. 2nd 

. Ог, 8vo." 38. 6d. 
ON THE ART OF POETRY. A Lecture. By A. O. PRICKARD, М.А. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
THE POETICS.? Translated by S. Н. BUTCHER, Litt.D. 8yo. 10s. net. 
S. Ву R. C. Jese, Litt.D., 


ATTIO ORATORS. FROM ANTIPHON TO ISAEO! 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 255. 


BABRIUS.—With Lexicon. By Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, N. A., LL.D. Svo. 128. 6d. 
CATULLUS. By Prof. ARTHO PALMER. 8 [In preparation. 
CIGERO.—THE ACADEMICA. Ву J. 5. Rr, Litt. D. Svo. 158. 
С. EMICS. WIN pM {һе same. Svo. 5s. 6d, 
ETTERS. After the Edition of ALBERT WATSON, M.A. Translated 
by G. E. Jeans, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Cr. Svo. 10s. ба. 

PRO CLUENTI .—Translated, with Introduction and Notes, һу W. PETERSON, 

Litt.D., Principal of University College, Dundee. 
EURIPIDES-—MEDEA. By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. Svo. Ts. в, йт 
в. 


IPHIGENEIA AT AULIS. By Е. B. ExoLAND, Litt.D. Bro, 
1s. 6d. 


'ALOESTIS. Translated by A. В. Way, М.А. Or. Svo. 
HECUBA. By the same. Cr. SVO. 1s. 6d. 


MEDEA. Ву the same. Cr. 8vo. 18. od. © 
‘Also Vol. L, containing Alcestis, Hecuba, Medea, Hippolytus, Ion, and Suppli- 


,ünts. Cr, Svo. бз, net. 
*INTRODUOTION TO THE STUDY OF EURIPIDES. By Professor J. P. 
Manarry. Fcap.8vo. 18. 6d. (Classical Writers.) 
HERODOTUS.—BOOKS I.-II. THE ANCIENT EMPIRES OF THE EAST. 
By A. H. Bavcr, Deputy-Professor of Comparative Philology in the University. 
of Oxford. Svo. 168. К ve 
BOOKS IV.-VI. By В. W. МАСАХ, N. A., Reader in Ancient History in the 


University of Oxford. 2 vols. 8yo. (Immediately. 
THE HISTORY. Translated by G. О. MACAULAY, М.А. 2vols. Cr.Svo. 18s. 
HOMER,- THE ILIAD. By Warrer Lear, Litt.D. Svo. Books L-XIL 14a. 
looks XIII.- XXIV. 148. 
COMPANION TO THE ILIAD FOR ENGLISH READERS. By the same 
Cr. 8yo. Ts. Od. 5 
THE ILIAD. Translated into English Prose by Axpnrw LANG, M.A., WALTER 
Lear, Litt. D., and ERNEST MYERS, M.A. Cr. Svo. 12s. 6d. 
THE ILIAD. Done into English Verse by A. S. Way, М.А. 2 vols. 4to. 10s. 


6d. net. 
THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by S. Н. Buroner, M. A., Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh, and ANDREW LANG, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 68. 
*INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HOMER, By the Right Hon. W. E. 
GuapsTonE. Pott 8vo. 1s. (Literature Primers.) 
HOMERIO DICTIONARY. a from non of Dr. G. AUTENRIETH 
R. P. Kexp, Ph.D. Illustrated. Ог. Svo. 65. 
HORAGE.— Translated by J. LoxspALE, M. A., and B. DEE, M.A. Gl. Svo. 3s, 6d. 
COMPLETE WORKS. Edited for Schools by T. E. Pace, Prof. А. S. WILKINS, 
and Prof. A. PALMER. Ог. 8vo. In preparation. 
JUVENAL.— THIRTEEN SATILES OF JUVENAL. By Joux Е. B. Mayor, M.A., 
Prof. of Latin in the University of Cambridge. Cr.Bvo. 2 vols. 10s. Cd. 11 
THIRTEEN SATIRES. Translated by ALEX. Leven, M.A., LL. D., Warden о 
Trinity College, Melbourne. Revised Ed. Or. Svo. 95. 
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ETESIAS.—THE FRAGMENTS OF THE PERSIKA OR KTESIAS. By JoEN 
E Svo. 8s. 6d. e 
F. BOUES Xu rry "Translated by A. J. Оновсн, M-A., and W. g. BROD- 
вв, M.A. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. Bock ХХІ. separately. Cr. Svo. SeWed, 28. 
*INTRÓDUCTION TO THE THE STUDY on ІЛҮҮ. By Rev. W. W. Cares, II. Ab 
Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. ical Writers. e 5 
LONGINUS. OX THE SUBLIME Translated by Н. L. HAvELD, В.А. With 
Introduction by ANDREW Lana. Cr. Svo. . 6d. 
MARTIAL.—BOOKS I. A IL OF THE EPIGRAMS. By —. — 9 Aem 
Mayor, М.А. 8vo. "n ^ 
PAUSANIÁS.—DESORIPTION OF GREECE. Translated with Commentary by 
J. G. Frazer, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Svo. [Im the Press. 
PHRYNIOHUS.—THE NEW PHRYNICHUS; being g Revised ent of the Ecloga. 
of the Grammarian Phrynichus. With Introduction and Commentary by 
Rey. W. G. Rorgrnronp, M. X., LL.D., Headmaster of Westininster. Svo. 185. 
PINDAR.—THE EXTANT ODES. Trans. by Ernest Myers, M.A. Gr. Svo. 58. 
THE OLYMPIAN AND PYTHIAN ODES. Edited, with an Introductory 
Essay, by Вази, GILDERSLEEVE, Professor of Greek in the Johns Hopkins 
University, U.S.A. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 


THE NEMEAN ODES. By J. B. Bory, M,A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Svo. 19; 


9s. 
THE ISTHMIAN ODES. Ву the same Editor. 8vo. 108. 64 
PLAT! 


‘O.—PHEDO. Ву Е. D. Ancnrn-Hrwp, M. A., Fellow of Tyinity College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. Svo. 8s. 6d. 


By Sir W. D. GEDDES, LL.D., Principal of the University of Aberdeen. 
Svo. 8s. 6d. 


TIMAEUS. With Translation. Ву R. D. Ancner-Hixp, М.А. 8yo. 10s. 

THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated by J. Іл. Davies, N. A., and D. J. 
VAUGHAN, М.А. Pott 8уо. 28. 6d. net. 

EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, AND PHÆDO. Translated by F. J. 
CuuncH. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


PHUBDRUS, LYSIS, AND PROTAGORAS. Translated by J. Wnianr, М.А. 
Pott 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 


пе! 
PLAUTUS.-THE MOSTELLARIA. By үүплллм Влмвлү, М.А. Ed. by бб. 
RaatsaY, M. A., Professor of Humani 


ity, University of Glasgow. 8yo. 14s. 
PLINY.—CORRESPONDENCE WITH TRAJ. 


AN. С. Plinii Caecilii, Secundi 
EN ad Traianum Imperatorem éum Eiusdem Responsis. Ву E. G. 
Hanoy, М.А. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


.—THE HISTORIES OF POLYBIUS. ‘Translated by E. S. Snuck- 

BURGH, М.А. 2 vols. Or. Svo. 248. 

SALLUST.—CATILINE AND JUGURTHA. ‘Translated by А. W. Pottarn, B.A, 

Ог. 8vo. бз. THE CATILINE (separately). 38. — 

SOPHOCLES.—(EDIPUS THE KING. Translated into English Verse by E. D. A, 

MonsuEAD, M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

TACITUS.—THE ANNALS, Ву б. О. Ногвкооке, M. A., Professor of Latin in 

Trinity College, Hartford, U.S. A. With Maps. 8vo. 165. 

THE ANNALS. ‘Translated by A. J. Оновон, M. A., and W. J. Bropries, М.А. 
With Maps. Cr. Svo. 78. 0d. e 


THE HISTORIES. By Rev. W. A. SrooxEn, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of New 
EID Oxford. 8vo. 10s. 


THE HISTORY. Translated b; A. J. Сновсн, М.А. id W. J. Bi 
* | MA. With Map. Cr Svo. ба, d IRODhTDD, 


THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANY, WITH THE DIALOGUE ON ORATORY. 
Translated by the same. With Maps. Ог, 8уо. 4s. 0d. 


"INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF TACITUS, By A. J. Cuuncn, M. A., 
and W. J. Вкорвтвв, М.А, Feap.Svo. 1s. 0d. (Classical Writers.) 

THEOCRITUS, BION, AND MOSCHUS. Translated by A. Lana, M. A. Pott Svo. 
2s. 6d. net. Also an Edition on Large Paper. Cr. 8уо, 9з. 

THUOYDIDES.—BOOK IV. A Revision of the Text, Illustrating the Principal 


Causes of Corruption in the Мапизсгіріз г this Author. ev. W. d, 
Ruruerrorp, M. A., LL.D. р ог. By Rey. W. 


» Headmaster of Westminster, „ 78, Ud. 
BOOR ҮШ. By H. C. GoobmAnT, N. A. 1 inster, Svo. 78. 6d. 


HART, M. A., late Profess i j- 
versity of Edinburgh. Svo. 9x А» pps ERU BUTS 
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VIRGIL.—Translated by J. LowspALE, M. A., and S. Lr, М.А. Gl. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
THE JENEID. Translated dy J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxfyd. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
XENOPHON.— Translated by Н. б. DAKYNS, M.A. In four vols. Cr.Svo. Vol. I. 
o he Anabasis” and “The Hellenica I. and IL" 10s. 6d, Vol. II. “Helenica” 
IIL-VII, fe gesilaus," the “Polities,” and “Revenues.” 10s. 6d. 
[Vol LIT. in the Press. 
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о 


Latin. 

*BELOHER.—SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION AND 
EXAMINATION PAPERS IN LATIN GRAMMAR. Part L By Rev. H. 
BELCHERGLL. D., Rector of the High School, Dunedin, N.Z. PottSvo. 18. 6d. 

KEY, for Teachers only. Pott 8vo. 38. 6d. о 

‘Part II., On the Syntax of Sentences, with an Appendix, including EXERCISES 
^ IN LATIN IDIOMS, etc. PottSvo. 28. KEY, for Teachers only. Pott 8уо. 3s. 

'BRYANS.— N PROSE EXERCISES BASED UPON OJESAR'S GALLIO 
WAR. With а Olassifiaztion of C:sar's Chief Phrases and Grammatical Notes 
on Oxsar’s Usages. By Cresent Bryans, М.А. Gl. Svo. 28. 00. KEY, for 
Teachers only. 48. 6d. : 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY STUbIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. Edited by 
I. FLA, W. б. HALE, and B. I. WHEELER. I. The CUM-Constructions: their 
Historyand Functions. By W. G. HALE. Part 1. Critical. 1s. 8d. net. Part 
2. Constructive. 3s. 4d. net. II. Analogy and the Scope of its Application 

p in Language. By В.І. WHEELER. 18. Sd. net. 

ENGLAND.—EXERCISES ON LATIN SYNTAX AND IDIOM. ARRANGED 
WITH REFERENCE TO ROBY'S SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By E. 
В. Ехоглхр, Litt.D. Ог. Svo. 28. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 28. 6d. 

GILES.—A SHORT MANUAL OF PHILOLOGY FOR CLASSICAL STUDENTS. 
By +e Ch M.A., Reade in Comparative Philology in the University of Cam- 

dge. Cr, 8yo. бз. 

HADLEY.—ESSAYS, PHILOLOGIOAL AND CRITICAL. By James TIADLEY, 
late Professor in Yale College. буо. 16s. 

HUDGSON.—MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN VERSIFICATION. Fables for render- 
ing into Latin Verse. By Е. Норсѕох, B. D., late Provost of Eton. New Ed., 
reviced by F. C. Нораѕох, M. A. Pott Svo. 8s, 

HORTON-SMITH.—THE THEORY OF CONDITIONAL SENTENCES IN LATIN 

AND GREEK. Ву R. Новтох-8мттп, M.A., Q.C. 8vo. 218. net. 

LUPTON.—*AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN ELEGIAO VERSE COMPOSI- 
TION. By J. Н. Lurrox, Sur-Master of St. Paul's School. Gl. Svo. 28. 6d. 
KEY TO PART IL (XXV.-C.) for Teachers only. Gl. Svo. 9s. Od. 

*AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN LYRIC VERSE COMPOSITION. By the 
same, Gl Svo. 3s. KEY, for Teachers only. Gl. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

*MACMILLAN.—FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. Ву M. ©. MACMILLAN, М.А, 


Feap.8yo. 18. 6d. 
MAOMILLAN'S LATIN COURSE. Globe Svo. 
*FIRSTPART. Ву A. M. Соок, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Pauls School. 38. Gd. 
„SECOND PART. By A. M. Соок, M. A., and W. E. P. Pantin, М.А. 48. 6d. 
MAC "S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. Gl. Svo. 
*PIRST PART. By A. М. Соок, М.А. 1s. Gd. KEY,for Teachers only. 4s. od 
SECOND PART. By А. М. Соок, M.A., and W. E. P. Pastis, M.A. 28. KEY о 


fi B б. . 6d. 

АРВ LATIN READER.—A LATIN READER FOR THE LOWER 

FORMS IN SCHOOLS. Ву H. J. Harpy, М.А. Gl Svo. 28. 6d. 
MEISSNER.—LATIN PHRASE BOOK. Ву С. Meissner. Translated by Н. W. 


UDEN, М.А. Gl. 8уо. 48. ôd. 
NALL.—A тым SNGLISH DICTIONARY. By Rev. G. H. Natu. [In preparation. 
NIXON. PARALLEL EXTRACTS, Arranged for Translation into English and 
Latin, with Notes on Idiots. By J. E. Nixow, М.А, Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer, King’s College, Cambridge. Part L.--Historical and Epistolary. 
Cr. 8yo. 8s. od. * £ 115 
PROSE EXTRACTS, Arranged for wit 


Translation into English and Latin, 
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y. Letters. 2 
Jarged to 280 pp. Ог. 8yo. 48. 6d. SELECTIONS FROM THE SAM. 2s. 6d. 
KEY to “Proso Extracts" (about 100 versions), 2s. 6d. net; to “Parallel Ex- 


NIXON—SMITH.—PARALLEL VERSE EXTRACTS ON SAME PLAN. I. 
Blegiacs; П. Lyrics; Ш. Hexameters. By J. E. NIXON, M. A _ 
Sirm, М.А. Cr. Svo. 55. 61. Part І. (separately), Elegiacs, 95. 6d. KEY to 
(Selections from) each part, 28. 6d. net, from J. E. Nixox, King's College, Camb. 

*PANTIN.—A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. By W. Е. Р. Раҳтіх, М.А. Assist- 

ant Master at St. Paul's School. Gl. Svo. 1s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 


Аз. net. 

*PEILE.—A PRIMER OF PHILOLOGY. By J. PRI Litt.D., Master of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. Pott Sve, 1s. 

*POSTGATE.—SERMO LATIN! 8. A short Guide to Latin Prose Composition. 
By Prof. J. P. Postaare, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. G 
8vo. 28. Cd. KEY to “Selected Passages." Gl. Svo. 4s.%d. net. 

POTTS.—*HINTS TOWARDS LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By A. W. Porra, 
M.A., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Ex. fcap. буо. 33. 

*PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN PROSE. Edited with Notesand 
References to the above. Ex.fcap.8vo. 2s. 6d” KEY, for Teachers only. 9s. 6d. 

*PRESTON.—EXEROISES IN LATIN VERSE OF VARIOUS KINDS. Ву Rev. 
G. Preston. Gl. Svo. 2s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. Gl. Sva, 5s. 

REID.—A GRAMMAR OF TACITUS. By J. S. Rei, Litt.D., Fellow of Caius 
College, Cambridge. [Та preparation. 

A GRAMMAR OF VIRGIL. By the same. [In preparation. 
ROBY.—Works by Н. J. Rony, M. A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambrídge. 
AGRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, from Plautus to Suetonius, Part 
І. Sounds, Inflexions, Word-formation, Appendices, Ог. 8уо, 98. Part II. 
Syntax, Prepositions, eto. 10s. 6d. 
*SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. Ог. 8уо. 5s. 

*ROBY® WILKINS. AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. Ву H. J. Rosy, 
M. K., and Prof. A. S, Nu xis, Litt.D. С]. 8yo. 28. 6d. 

*RUST.—FIRST STEPS TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By Rev. G. Rust, 
М.А. Pott8vo. 18. 61. KEY, for Teachers only. By W.M.Yarrs. Pott 8vo. 


Зв. 0d. Q 
“SIMPSON. — LATIN PROSE AFTER THE BEST AUTHORS: Cwsarian Prose. 
By F. Р. Smrsox, В.А. Ex.feap.Svo. 28. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 5s, 
STRACHAN — WILKINS, — ANALECTA. Selected Passages for Translation. 
By J. S. SrRACHAN, M.A., Professor of Greek, and A. S, WinxiNs, Litt.D., 
Professor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester. Cr, 8vo. У 


бз. Also f 
parts, 2s. бй. each. Indexes to Greek and Latin passages, gd. each. in two 


THRING.—A LATIN GRADUAL. By the Rev. E. Tunis, M. A., late Headmaster 
of Uppingham. A First Latin Construing Book. Fcap. Svo. 28. 
A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. Feap. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 
0 'H—DUFFIELD.—*LATIN ACCIDENCE AND EXERCISES ARRANGED 
FOR BEGINNERS. Ву W. Weca and C. G. DurriELD. ePott 


Sve. 1s. 6d. 
*"EXERCISES IN UNSEEN TRANSLATION IN LATIN. By the sanis, 
Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. 2 


WRIGHT.—Works by J. Улант, M. A., late Headmaster of Sutton Coldfield Scho 
A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR; cr, the Form and Use of Words in Latin, 
VVV ' 
. An Easy Narrative, abridged from the Fi 
Book оѓ Livy by the omission of Difficult Passages; being а First tate Rau 
ing Book, with Grammatical Notes and Vocabulary. Fcap. Вуо. 85, 6d. 
FIRST LATIN STEPS: on, AN INTRODUCTION BY A SERIES, OF 
EXAMPLES TO THE STUDY OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, Gr. 800. 95. 
4 COMPLETE LATIN COURSE, comprising Rules with Examples, Exercises, 
both Latin and English, on each Rule, and Vocabularies, Cr. vo. 23 Cl. 
Greek. 
BLACKIE.—GREEK AND ÉNGLISH DIALOG 
AND COLLEGES. Ву Joux Stuart BLACKI 


UES FOR USE IN SCHOOLS 
к. Fcap. 8yo. 2s, 6d. 


f 


ùnd E. H. C. ` 
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A GREEK PRIMER, COLLOQUIAL AND CONSTRUCTIVE. Cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
. PROSP EXIRCISES based upon Thucydides. By C. 
Bivans, М.А. / [In prepagation. 

800 p Latin. У 

WIN.—Works by W. W. Goo], LL.D., P. O. L. Professi f i 
Harya: ета. » , „ ог of Greek in 
SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF THE GREEK VERB. New 
Ed., revised and enlarged. Svo. 14s. 
*AGREEK GRAMMAR. Ст. 8уо, бз. o 
*A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. New Edition. Ог. Бус. 38. 6d. 

HADLEY.—Sce under Latin. 

HADLEY—ALLEN.—A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
By Jag HADLEY, I Professor in Yale College. Revised by Е. ре Е. ALLEN, 
Professor insHarvard College. Cr. буо. $. 

*JACKSON.—FIRST STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By BLoMFIELD 
JACKSON, 1117 Pott Svo. 18. 61. KEY, for Teachers only. Pott Svo. 3s. 6d. 

*SECOND STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, with Examination 
Papers. By thesame. Pott Syo. 2s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. Pott Svo. Js. 6d. 

JANNARIS.—HISTORICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. By 
A. N. JANNARIS, Ph.D. Ho. In the Press. 

KYNASTON.—EXERCISES IN THE COMPOSITION OF GREEK IAMBIC 
VERSE. By Rey. Н. KYNASTON, D.D., Professor of Classics in the University 
Ir Durgam. With Vocabulary. Ex. fcap. 8yo. 5s. KEY, for Teachers only. 
Ex. feap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

MACKIE. PARALLEL. PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO GREEK 
AND ENGLISH. With Indexes. By Rev. Е. С. Mackie, M. A., Classical 
Maste at Heversham Grammar School. Gl. Svo. 4s. dd. 

MACMILLAN'S GREEK COURSE.—Edited by Rev. W. б. RUTHERFORD, M. A., 
LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. Gl. 8vo. Е 
*FIRST GREEK GRAMMAZR—ACCIDENCE. By the Editor. 

*FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR—SYNTAX. Бу the same. 28. 
ACCIDENCE AND SYNTAX. In опе volume. 38. 6d. x 
„EASY EXERCISES IN GREEK ACCIDENCE. By H. G. UNDERHILL, M. A., 


A BEOOND GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. By Rev. W. A. Hearn, MA, 
HaAdmaster of Fettes College, Edinburgh. 28. 6d. 
k By Rev. G. Н. Nart, MA, 


Assistant Master at "Westminster School 23. 6d. » 
MANUAL OF GREEK ACCIDENCE. By the Editor. Un preparation. 
MANUAL OF GREEK SYNTAX. By the Editor. Un preparation. 


MÉNMENTARY GREEK COMPOSITION. Ву the Editor. {Un preparation. 
N nd АРВ GREEK READER.—STORIES AND LEGENDS, А First Greek 
Reader, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. By F. H. Corsox, M.A, 


Headmaster of Plymouth College. Gl Svo. 35. А 
'HALL.—A TABLE OF IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS, classified according 


sement of Curtius's Greek Grammar. Ву J. M. MARSHALL, MA, 
fo Eumasterof the Grammar School, Durham, 8уо. 18. 

MAYOR.—FIRST GREEK READER. By. Prof. Јонх E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. Есар. буо, 48. 6d. 

*MAYOR.—GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. By Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A., late 
Professor of Classical Literature in King's College, London. Part L, with 
Vocabulary, 18. 6d. Parts П. and II., with Vocabulary and Index. Feay 
Svo. 38. 6d. Complete іп one Vol. 4s. 00. 

NALL A GREEK-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Rev. б. H. Natt. $ 

[In preparation. 


* 


PÉILE.—S in. 

PELLE. Ser under Та wy prIRYNIOHUS; boing а Revised Text of ue tf 

of the Grammarian Phrynichus. With Introduction and Commentary. By the 
Rev. W. G. RoruEnronD, М.А, lr D., Headmaster of Westminster. Svo. 188 

STRAGHAN—WILKINS.—Ses under Latin. 

VIN! Е a БЕ ATIN: By T. Hp VINCE. 
222... IN GREEK AND LATIN: ВУЛ preparation. 

WIE. FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. Adapted to Goopwiw's GREEK GRAM- 
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MAR, and designed as ай introduction to the ANABASIS"OF XENOPHON. By 


Joux Wittiams WmurrE, Assistant Profesor of Streek in Harvard "University, 
S.A. Cr. Svo. 38. 6d. СД 


U. 
WRIGHT.—ATTIC PRIMER. Arranged for the Use of Beginners. By J. WRIGHT, 
M.A. Ex, fcap. буо. 28. 6d. 


=> 
ANTIQUITIES, ANCIENT HISTORY, AND 
з PHILOSOPHY. 


ARNOLD.—A HISTORY OF THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By W. T. ARNOLD, 
М.А. Cr. Svo. [In preparation. 

ARNOLD.—THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. Being Chapfers from TH HISTORY 
OF ROME by the late ТпомАз Авхо1р, P. D., Headmaster of Rugby. 
Edited, with Notes, by W. T. Апхогр, M. A. With8 Maps. Cr.Svo. 5s. 

P FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. By Mrs. Bersty. 
Есар. 8yo. 2s. 0d. 

BLAOKIE.—HOR;E HELLENICZE. By Joms SrvAnm*BLACKIE, Svo. 12s. 

BURN.—ROMAN LITERATURE IN RELATION TO ROMAN ART. By Rev. 

OBERT BURN, M.A. Illustrated. Ex. cr. Svoge 14s. 
BURY.—A HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE FROM ARCADIUS 


TO IRENE, A.D. 895-800. By J. B. Вову, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 2 vols. sy с 


4: Broprinp, M. A. 

: 0 
UR OF H. DRISLER, Syo. 18s. net. 
CE AT CERTAIN SANCTUARIES 
8s. 6d. uet. 
ted by H. M. 


. - M. Evans. Svo. 58. net. 
GREEKS AND ROMANS. By W. 


] 8уо. 10s. ôd. 
EM ERNMENT IN GREECE AND ITALY. 
Gant E. Zy, Enwesr A. 
GARDNER (Part I. in the Press. 


Gepprs, Principal of the University of Al vi 
GLADSTONE. Works by the RE Hom W.B Clans. a 


n. W. E. GLADSTONE, М.Р. 


5 
Head Master of the High School “Ooty шр, 
GREENIDGE OUTLINES OF GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY By 
H. J. EEN! e T. 8V0. Fait 
HARRISON VERRALL.—MYTHOLOGY AND MONUMENTS 279700, 
ATHENS, By Minoa rH G. VERRALL. Wan Aue d 


Archeological Commentary by Jane E, "HAERISON. uns Essay aud 


- Cr. Svo. 16s. 
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HOLM.—HISTORY ÒF GREECE. By Professor A. Hors. Authorised transla- 

tion... 4 vols. Extra Crown Svo. “Vol. I. 6s. net. (Vol. II. nearly ready. 

— олке by R. C. Jess, Litt. D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
ay - 

THE ATTIC ORATORS FROM ANTIPHON TO ISAEUS. 2 vols. 2nd Ed. 


буо. E 
"А PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. Pott 8уо. 15. 
GROWTH AND INFLUENCE OF GREEK POETRY. Cr.8vo. 7s. net. 
JONES.—SELECT PASSAGES FROM ANCIENT WRITERS ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF THE HISTORY OF GREEK SCULPTURE. Edited, with Translation and 
Notes, by Н. Stuart Jones, M.A. Extra Сг, 8vo. 78. net. 
ERT. ДАМАТ; OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. Н. KIEPERT. 
Cr. 8vo. 588. э 
LANCIANI.—ANCIENT ROME IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 
By Корогғо Lancrant, Professor of Archeology in the University of Rome. 


Illustrated. Ito. 9. 
N ROME. By the same. Illustrated. 4to. 248. 


PAGAN AND CHRIS' 
LEAF.—COMPANION TO THE ILIAD FOR ENGLISH READERS. By 


WarrER Lear, Litt.D. Cr,8vo. 75. 6d. 
LETHABY-—SWAINSON.— CHURCH OF ST. SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
By W. R, LETHABY and Н. SwAINSON. Svo. 21s. net. 
Fre. Works by J. P. Manarrv, P. D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin. 
SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE ; from Homer to Menander, Ст. Svo. 98. 
GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT; from the Age of Alexander to the Roman 
Conquest. Cr. Svo. 12s. 6d. 
рез E A овар UNDER ROMAN SWAY. From Plutarch to Polybius. 
т. Svo. 10s. Od. 
PROBLEMS IN GREEK HISTORY. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF THE PTOLEMIES. Ог, 8yo. Un the Press. 
RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. 4th Ed. Illust. Cr. Svo. "10s, 6d, 
A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL GREEK LITERATURE. Cr. Svo. Vol. I. 
> The Poets. Part I. Epicand Lyric. Part II. Dramatic. Vol. II. Prose Writers. 
Part I. Herodotus to Plato. Part II. Isocrates to Aristotle. 4s. 0d. each Part. 
*A PRIMER OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. With Illustrations, Pott 8уо. 1s. 
MAYOR.—BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUE TO LATIN LITERATURE. Edited 
after HÜBNER, By Prof. Jony E. B. Mayor. Ог. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
NEWTON.—ESSAYS ON ART AND ARCHJEOLOGY. By Sir CHARLES NEWTON, 
K. C. B., D. O. L. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
PATER.—PLATO AND PLATONISM. Ву WALTER Pater, M. A., Fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Ex. Cr. Svo. 88, 6d. 
GREEK STUDIES. Extra Cr. 8уо. 10s. 6d. " M 
PHILOLOGY.—THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. Edited by W. A. Mios, 
M.A., I. Bywater, M.A., and Н. Jackson, Litt.D. 45. 6d. each (half-yearly). 
'CHMIDT— WHITE. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE RHYTHMIC AND 
METRIO OF THE CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. By Dr. J. Н. H. SCHMIDT. 
Translated by Jons Witttams WHITE, Ph.D. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
SOHREIBER—ANDERSON.—ATLAS OF CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. Пу 
"Тн. Scunningn, with English Text by Prof. W. C. F. ANDERSON. Oblong 4to. 
21s. net. С 
SCHUCHHARDT.—DR. SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS AT TROY, TIRYNS, \ 
MYCENÆ, ORCHOMENOS, ITHACA, presented in the light of recent know- 
ledge. By Dr. CARL SCHUCHHARDT. Trans. by EUGENIE SELLERS. 8ү0, 188, nef. 
URGH.—A HISTORY OF ROME. Ву E. S. SHUCKBURGH, М.А. 
Gr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 5 
A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME. Un preparation. 
SMITH.—A HANDBOOK ON GREEK PAINTING. By Oec Suri. [In prep. 
*"STEWART.—THE TALE OF(TROY. Done into English by AVBREY STEWART. 
Gl. Svo 38. 6d. » 
"IOZER. А PRIMER OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. Toler, M.A 
ott Svo. 1s. 
TYRRELL.—LATIN POETRY. By Prof. R. T. TRAIL, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net 
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A PRIMER OF ROMAN ANTIQWITIES! By Prof. WILKINS, 

TCC 

*A PRIMER OF „ By the same. I . fs. 

A TRIMER SDDES.—A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Ву, 
prof, A. S. Wins, Litt.D., and E. Fropes. Or. Svo. Un preparation. 


MODERN LANGUAGES AND 


LITERATURE. 
English; French; German; Modern Greek; айап; Spanish. 
ENGLISH. e 


*ABBOTT.—A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An Attempt to Ilustrate some 
‘of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modern Englisk. By the Rev. E. 
A. Аввотт, D.D. Gl. 8vo. 68. Д 

*ADDISON.—SELECTIONS FROM “ТНЕ SPECTATOR." With Introduction 
and Notes, by K. DrromroN. Gl. Svo. 28. 0d. 

*BACON.—ESSAYS. With Introduction and Noves, by Е. G. Бкшвү, М.А. Gl. 
Svo. 8s. ; sewed, 2s. 


6d. 
*THE ‘ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. Ву the same. Gl. Svo. , Book I. 28. 
Book II. 48. ба. 


BATES.—AN OUTLINE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EARLY ENGLISH 
DRAMA. Ву K. L. Bares. 6s. 6d. net. 


BROOKE.—EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Rev. Srorrorp A. BROOKE, 
М.А. 2 vols. Svo. 20s, net. ў 


BROWNING.—A PRIMER ON BROWNING. By F. M. Wirson. Gl, 8vo. 28. 6d. 
BURKE.—*REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH, REVOLUTION. With Intro- 
duction and Notes, by F. G. SELBY, М.А. Gl. буо. bs. E 
*SPEBCH ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA, ON AMERICAN TAXATION; 
LETTER TO THE SHERIFFS OF BRISTOL. By the same. Gl. 8уо. 3s. Gd. 
BUTLER.—HUDIBRAS. With Introduction and Notes, by ALFRED Мидусѕ, 
М.А. Ex. fcap. 8vo. Part I. 38. 6d. Parts IL and III. 48. 6d. 
BYRON.—CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by Prof. E. E. Morris. (In qrgparation. 
CAMPBELL.—SELECTIONS. With Introduction and Notes, by W. T. Wen, М.А. 
GI. Svo. Un preparation. 
CHAUCER.—A PRIMER OF CHAUCER. Ву A. W. Pottarp, М.А. Pott 8vo. 15. 
OANTERBURY TALES. Edited by А. W. PoLLARD, М.А, 2vols. Gl. 8vo. 108. 
CHOSEN ENGLISH.—BEING SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH, BYRON, 
“SHELLEY, LAMB, SCOTT. By ADELE ELLIS, В.А. [Un the Press. 
COLLINS.—THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: A Plea for its Recognition 
at the Universities. By J. Cuurton Соіллхѕ, M.A. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
COURTHOPE.—HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. Ву W. J. CounrHOPE, М.А. 
Vol. I. Svo. 10s. net. 
COWPER.—*THE TASK: an Epistle to Joseph Hill, Esq. ; Тупосгаом, or a Re- 
view of the Schools: and Tux History or Јонх GILPIN. Edited, With Notes, 
by W. BrwHAM, B.D. Gl. 8vo. Is. 1 
THE TASK. BOOK iv. With Introduction and Notes, by W. T. Wess, М.А. 
Gl. 8yo. Sewed, - 


1s. 
SELECT LETTERS. with Introduction and Notes by W. T. Wess, М.А. 
Gl. 8уо. 28. 6d. 


ORAIE.—ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. With Critical Introductions by 
various writers, and General Introductions to each Period. Edited by HENRY 


Сллік, C.B., LL. D. In 5 vols. Cr.8vo. Vol. I. 14th to 16th Century. 
Vol. II. 16th Century to Restoration. 7s. 6d. Vol. III. 17th Century. 7з. 6d. 
Vol. IV, 18th Century. 7s. 6d. 


*DRYDEN.—SELECT PROSE WORKS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Prof. С. D. YoxGE. Fcap. Svo. 28. 6d. 4 

"SELECT SATIRES. With Introduction and Notes, by J. Оновтох COLLINS 
М.А? Gl. 8yo. 1s. 9d. ^ " 


EMERSON.—HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. ByO.F.EMERSON. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 


‘ 
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„GLOBE READERS. "Edited ру A. Е. MURISON, Illustrated. Gl. Svo. 
Primer I, (48 pp.) 3d. timer Чї. (48 pp. 3d. Book L (132 pp). 8. 
Boo ii. (136 pp.) 104. Book III. (232 рр.) is. 3d. Book IV. (8252рр.) 
215.90. Book V. (408 pp.) в. Book VI. (486 pp.) 2s. 6d. = 
THE SHORTER GLOBE READERS.—lllustrated. Gl. 8yo. 
Primer I. Q8 pp.) 3d. Primer IL (48 рр.) 8d. Book 1. (182 pp. 8d. 
Book iL (136 pp.) 10d. Book Ш. (178 pp.) 18. Book IV. (182 pp) 
15. Book V. (216 pp.) is.3d. Book VL (228 рр.) 18. ad. 
*GOLDSMITH.—THE TRAVELLER, or a Prospect of Society ; and Tür DESERTED 
VILLAGE. With Notes, by J. W. Haves, М.А. Cr. Svo. 6d. 
TIE TRAVELLER AND THE DESERTED VILLAGE. ith Introduction and 
Notes, by A. BARRETTDB.A. Gl. 8у0. 18. 9d. Separately, 1s, each, sewed. 
THE VIC AE OF WAKEFIELD. With Memoir by Prof. Masson. Gl. 8yo. 1s. 
110 EU Uu) With Introduction ana’ Notes, by Prof. C. D. Yoxwor. 
‘cap. 8уо. 28, 6d. » 
*GOW.—A METHOD OF ENGLISH, for Secondary Schools. Part I. By Jawes 
Gow, Litt.D. Gl. 8vo. 25, 
*GOYEN.—PRINCIPLES O? ENGLISH COMPOSITION THROUGH ANALYSIS 
AND SYNTHESIS. Ву P.Govrw. Gl. 8vo. оз. KEY. 4s.net. 
EA St With Intrcluction and Notes, by Jomw ВвлювнАзу, LL. D. 
. 8vo. 18. 9d. 
*HALES.—Works by J. W. Haves, M.A., Proſessor of English Literature at King's 
College, London. 
LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, Philological and Explanatory, and 
an Introduction on the Teaching of English, Ex. feap. Svo. 48, 6d. 
SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS. Ex. fcap. Svo. In preparation. 
: NGL . . Е. HEATH, 
HEATH.—SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By H. F. Hi 
M.A., Lecturer in Bedford College, London. [In preparation 


-*HELPS.—ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF BUSINESS. With 


Wess, М.А. 


Introduction and Notes, by F. J. Rowe, I. A., and W. T. 
: E 


Gl. Svo. 18. 9d. 
*JOHNSON.—LIVES OF THE POETS. The Six Chief Lives (Milton, Dryden, 
sSwift, Addison, Pope, Gray), with Macaulay's “Life of Johnson." With Pre- 
face and Notes by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Сг. 8уо. 4s. 6d. 
*LIFE QF MILTON. With Introduction and Notes, by K.DeicuTon. Gl. 8vo. 15. 9d. 
KELLNER.— HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH SYNTAX. By L. 
KELLNER, Ph.D. Gl. буо. 0s. 
*KINGSLEY.—WESTWARD HO! By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Abridged Edition for 
Schools. Gl. Вуо. 1s. 6d. 
*HEREWARD THE WAKE. By the same. Gl. Svo. 18. 6d. 
LAMB.—TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. With Introduction and Notes by 
Rev. A. AINGER, LL.D., Canon of Bristol. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By N. L. HALLWARD, M. A., and S. C. Нил„ B. A. 
*LITERATURE PRIMERS.—Edited by J. В. Green, LL.D. Pott 8vo. 1s. each. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Rev. R. Morris, LL. P. 
ENGLISH. GRAMMAR EXERCISES. Ву R. Morris, LL.D., and H. C. 


Bowen, М.А. a 
EXERCISES ON MORRIS'S PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J, 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Professor foun NICHOL. " 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Prof. 
Nicwot and Prof. W. S. M'CoRMICK. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Бторғовр BROOKE, М.А. 

BHAKSPERE. By Professor DowDEN. 

CHAUCER. Ву А. W. POLLARD, М.А. P 

SPENSER. By Prof. J. W. HALES. [In preparation. 

OF LYRICAL POETRY. Selected and 
Tn Two Parts. 1s. each. 


PHILOLOGY. By J. Prix; Litt.D. © 
ROMAN LITERATURE. By Prof. A. S. WILKINS? Litt.D. 
GREEK LITERATURE. By Prof. Јевв, Litt. D. 

HOMER. By the Rt. Hon. W. Е. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
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STORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE-IN FOUR VOLUMES. Ог. 8у0. 
E LY ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Srorronp Brooke, М.А. [In preraration. 
ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. (1560-1065.) By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. d З 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. (1600-1780,) By Ермомхр GOSSE, 
М.А. 75. 6d. 


THE MODERN PERIOD. Ву Geonce SAINTSBURY. un preparano, 
LITTLEDALE.—ESSAYS ON TENNYSON'S IDYLLS OF THE KING. By H. 
LrrrLEDALE, М.А. Gr. Svo. 4s. 6d. b 
MACAULAY.—*ESSAY ON LORD CLIVE. With Introduction and Notes by 
SAY ON WARREN HASTINGS By th GL Syo. 28. 6d 
*ESSAY ON 8 NGS. By the same. . 28. 6d. 
ESSAY ON ADDISON. By Prof. J. W. Hates, М.А Gl. Svo. | [In the Press. 


MAOLEAN.—OLD AND MIDDL ENGLISH READER. Wita Notes and Voca- 
bulary by Prof. G. Е. MacLEAN. Cr. 8vo. Ss. net. 


*MACMILLAN'S HISTORY READERS. (See History, p. 47.) 


"MAOMILLAN'S NEW LITERARY READERS. — Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 
масша, І. (82 pp.), 4d. ; П. qs рр.), 4d. Infant Reader (80 Pp.), 6d. Books 
I. (112 pp, SiL IL (128 pp.), 10d. ; IIT. 47 pp-), 18. ; LV. (200 pp.), 1s. 3d ; 
V. (240 pp.), 1s. 6d ; VI. (256 Pp.), 1s. 6d. 
'S READING BOOES. > 
PRIMER. Teno (48 S 2d. BOOK І. i) р.) 44. BOOK II. gu р.) 
5d. BOOK III. W pp.) 6d. BOOK IV. (76 pp.) sd. BOOK V. 80 
рр.) 1s. BOOK VL Or. Svo. (480 рр.) 28. 
Book VI. is fitted for Higher Classes, and as an Introduction to English Literature, 
*MACMILLAN’S RECITATION CARDS. Selections from TENNYSON, KiNGSLEY, 
Marruümw AnwoLp, Cristina Коззеттї, DOYLE. Annotated. 


Cr. 8vo. 
Nos. 1 to 18, 1d. each ; Nos. 19 to 42, 9d. eacha 
MAOMTLLAN'S GEOGRAPHY READERS.—Illustrated. Globe vo, 
BOOK Ш. ( pp. BOOK IV. ( pp) . BOOK V. ( pp) 
BOOK VL( pp), . BOOK VIL(950pp), . 


*MACMILLAN'S COPY BOOKS.—1. ito. 4d. each. 2. Post Oblong. 2d. each. 

Nos 3, E 5, 0,7, 8, 0 may be had with Goodman's Patent Sliding Copies, 4to. 
„each. ù - 

MALORY.—MORTE D'ARTHUR. Selected and Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by A. T. MARTIN, М.А. 

MARTIN.—*THE POET'S HOUR: Poetry selected for Children. By Frances 
ManriN. Ising. 28. 64. 4 

*SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS. By the same. PottSvo. 38. 0d. 

"MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. Books I. and IL With Introduction and Notes, 


by Micuazz MACMILLAN, В.А. Gl. Svo. 1s, 9d. Or separately, 18. 3d. ; sewed, 
в. cach, 


[Books 111, and IV. in the Press. 
*L'ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, LYCIDAS, ARCADES, SONNETS, Ke. With 
Introduction and Notes, by W. Bett, М.А. Gl. Svo. 1s..0d. 1 
*COMUS. By the same. Gl.8vo. 1s. за. > 
*SAMSON AGONISTES, By TI. M. Pencivat, M.A. 
ture, Presidency College, Calcutta, Gl. Svo. 9s. 
"FRACTATE ON EDUCATION. By E. E. Morris, M.A., Professor of 
English Language and Literature, Melbouri 


› Professor of English Litera- 


ne University. Un July. 
‘INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF MILTON. By Sroprorp BROOKE, 
М.А. Fenp. 8vo. 18, 6d. (Classical Writers.) 


MORRIS.—Works by the Rey. R. Morris, LL.D. 

ТА PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Pott Svo. 1s. j 

*ELEMENTARY LÉSSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, con- 
taining Accidence and Word. Formation. Pott 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

*HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, with Chapters on the 
Development of the Langua 


ge, and on Word-Formation, New Edition, revised 
by Ei Ketixer, PH.D. Gl. So. б„ Work Жыры д 


OLIPHANT.—THE LITERARY HISTORY ОЕ ENGLAND, 1790-1825. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols, Svo. 21s. 
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OLIPHANT.—THE OLD Ann эрк, ENGLISH. Ву Т. L. Кіхотох 
Оцшвнахт. 2nd Ed. Gl. Svo. 
THE W ENGLISH. Ву the same. 2 vols. Ог. Svo. 218, 2 
PALGRAVE.—THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF SONGS AND LYRICS. Selected 
by Е. T. PALGRAvE. Pott 8vo. 2s. 0d. net. 

THE OHIEÉREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. Selected by the 
same, Pott 8vo. 28. 6d. net. Also in Two Parts. 15. each. 

PATMORE.—THE CHILDREN'S GARLAND FROM THE BEST POETS. 
Selected Arat ParwonE. Pott Svo. 28. 0d. net. * 

POPE.—ESSAY ON MAN. Edited by Prof. E. E. Morris. Un preparation. 

*RANSOME.—SHORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE'S PLOTS. By Сув 
Raxsoxg, M. A., Professor of Modern History and Literature, Yorkshire College, 
Teed 09 8yo. 8s.0d. Also HAMLET, MACBETH, THE TEMPEST, 9d. 
each, sewed. 

‘RYLAND, CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Е. Куглхор M. A. Or. 8уо. 0s. 

8. SBURY.—A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By G. 
SAINTSBURY. * Un preparation. 

SCOTT.—*LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, and THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 
Edited by Francis TURNERSPALORAVE. Gl. 8yo. 18, 

“THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction and Notes, by G. Н. 
STUART, aA, Principal of Kumbakonam College, and E. H. ELLIOT, В.А. 
91. Вуо, . Hanto I. 9d. Cantos I. to Ш. and IV. to VI. Sewed, 1s. each. 

*MARMION, and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. By F. T, PALGRAVE. Gl. Svo, 18. 

*MARMION. With Introduction and Notes, by MiCHAEL MACMILLAN, B.A. 
Gl, 8vo. 35, ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By б. Н. Sruanr, M.A. Gl 8vo. 28. 6d.; 
sewed, 2s. Canto I., 9d. 

*ROKEBY. With Introduction and Notes, by MicuarnL MACMILLAN, В.А. 


. Bvo. red, 28. 6%. 
SHAKESPEARE.—"'A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. (See Аввотт.) „ 
*A PRIMER OF SHAKESPERE. By Prof. DowpEN. Pott8vo. 1s. 
*RHORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE'S PLOTS. (See RANSOME.) 
„THE TEMPEST. With Introduction and Notes, by К. Driautox, Gl. 8vo. 18. 9d. 


*A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. Ву the same. ж 9а. 


Ж . 18. 9d. 
RICHARD II. Ву the same. 18. N 
^HENRY IV.—PART II. Ву the same. 28. 0d.; sewed, 28. 


*HENR® VIII. By К. Driohrox, 1s, 9d. 
*CORIOLANUS. Ву the same. 28. Od. ; sowed. 2s. ^ 
*ROMEO AND JULIET. By the same. 2s. 00. ; sewed, 2s. 


*MACBETH. Ву the same. 18. 9d. 
*HAMLET. By the same. 2s. 6d_; sewed, 2s. 
ake By the LET 1s. 9d. 
'THELLO. the same. 28. 
M ‘ONY AND CLEOPATRA. DA € E 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 
*CYMBE E. Ву e. 9s. 6d. ; sewed, 28. Я 
* Еу MBTELEJOBN. —THE ENGLISH METHOD OF TEACHING 
TO READ. Ву A. SONNENSCHEIN and J. M. D. MerxLesonx, M.A. N 
THE NURSERY BOOK, containing all the Two-Letter Words in the an 
guage. 8d. ; sewed, ld. (Alio їп Large Type on Sheets for School Walls. Бе) 
THE FIRST COURSE, consisting of Short Vowels,with Single Сопкоррп Sn d 
THE SECOND COURSE, with Combinations and Bridges, consisting of Sho 


Vowels with Double Consonants. 7d. 3 
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THE THIRD ANDI POURTE COURS consisting of Long Vowels, and all 
ie Double Vowels in the nguage. 74. * 
*sCUTHEY LIRE OF NELSON. With Introduction and Notes, by MICHAEL 
MACMILLAN, B.A. Gl. 8vo. 38. ; sewed, 28. 6d. 
*SPENSER.—THE FAIRIE QUEENE. Bookl. With Tntrodugtion and Notes, 
by H. M. PeRCIVAL, М.А. Gl. Svo. 3s. ; sewed, 28. 6d. Ee 
THÉ SHEPHEARD'S CALENDAR. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 
by Prof. C. H. HERFORD. (Ready in July. 
PRIMER ‘OF SPENSER. By Prof. J. W. HALES. Un preparation. 
TAYLOR.—WORDS AND PLACES; or, Etymological Illustrations of History, 
> Ethnology, and Geography. Ву Rey, Isaac Тлүгон, Litt.D, Gl. Svo, бз. 
TENNYSON.—THE COLLECTED WORKS. In 4 Pasts. Cr. Svo. 28. 0d. each, 
“TENNYSON FOR THE YOUNG. Edited by the Rev. ALFRED .tNoER, LL. D., 
Canon of Bristol. Pott 8vo.” 1s. net. 2 
"SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON. With Introduction and Notes, by Е. J. 
Rowe, M. A., and W. T. Wess, М.А. Gl. 8vo. 38. 6C. or in two parts. 
Part I. 2з. 6d. Part П. 2s. 6d. 
MORTE D'ARTHUR. Ву F. J. Rowe, M.A., and W. T. Wess, М.А. Gl. Syo. 18. 
*ENOCH ARDEN. Ву W. Wess, М.А. Gl. Svo. 28. 6d. 
SHE PRINCESS А MEDLEY. MES ME C TOURS за, 0d. 
*THE PRIN n E - . M. WALLACE, М.А. . $ . 64. 
"THE COMING OF ARTHUR, and THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. By F. J. 
Rows, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 9s. ба. 
*GARETH AND LYNETTE. Ву б. С. Macautay, M.A. Gl.Svo. 28. Gd. 
*GERAINT AND ENID, and THE MARRIAGE OF GERAINT. By G. C. 
MACAULAY, М.А. Gl. Svo. 9s. 6d. 
*THE HOLY GRAIL. By G. C. Mac, M.A. Gl.Svo. 28. ба. 
*LANCELOT AND EL. Е. By F. J. Rowe, M.A. Gl. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 
GUINEVERE. Ву б. C. MACAULAY, М.А. 5 Un the Press, 
THRING.—THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR “AUGHT IN ENGLISH, By 
Enwarp TuniNo, М.А. With Questions. 4th Ed. PottSvo. 28. 
*VAUGHAN.—WORDS FROM THE POETS. Ву С. M. УАпонАх. Pott8vo. 18. 
WARD.—THE ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical Introductions. by 


various Writers. Edited by T. H. Warp, М.А. 4 Vols. Cr. Svo. Vol. I. 
Cuavcer то DoNNE.—Vol. II. BEN Jonson то Drypex.—Vol. III. ADDISON TO 
Brake.—2nd Ed. 78. 0d. each. 


Vol. IV. WORDSWORTH TO TENNYSOS. 85. 0d. 
Appendix to Vol IV. 28. 


D.—A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERAT TO THE 
DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. ED peng 


Ву А. W. Warn, Litt.D., Principal of Owens 

College, Manchester. 2 vols. Svo. [New Ed. in the Press. 

WHITOOMB.—CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OF AMERICAN. LITERATURE. 
Ву L.S. Үнітсомв, Or. 8yo. 0s. net. 

WOODS.—*A FIRST POETRY BOOK. By M. A. Woops. 

*A SECOND POETRY BOOK. By the same. 4s. 6d 

*A THIRD POETRY BOOK. 


SHIP. Ву the same. Pott 8yo. Is. 6d. 
With Introduction and Notes, by Ё. J. Rowe, 
1 In preparation. 
—ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By R. W. Wer Translated 


Un the Press. 
EEDS. By d. M. Yoxor. PottSvo. 28. 6d. net 


By the same. Abridged Edition. Gl. Spo. 18.64 


FRENCH. 


ALDOUS.—SEA STORIES FOR FRENCH COMPOSITION. . P. 
Aupous, H.M.S. Britannia, Dartmouth. By Ee a Pre 
BEAUMARCHAIS.—LE BARBIER DE SEVILLE. With Introduction and 
RERO рула Seis 19055 Svo. 38. ба. 
бе RENCH POEMS. By H. E. Bertnow, В.А. 
"BOWEN. FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. By H. Сорвтно?Е Bowen, М.А. 
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FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Ву HERMANN BREYHANN, 

Ph. P., Professor of Philolgy in (ае University of Munich. Ex.fcap.Svo. 4s. 6d. 

SECÉND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Ву the same. Ex. fcap. Sto, 28. 6d. 

, DELBOS.-LECTURES MARITIMES. Dy Prof. Г. Dinos, H.M.S. Britannia 
Fcap. буо. 28. net. 

FASNAUHU- Works by G. E. ЕлвхАснт, late Assistant Master at Westminster. 
THE ORGANIC METHOD OF STUDYING LANGUAGES. Gl. Svo. І. French. 


3з. 6d. 
AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Сг. Syo. 8s. 6d. 
AN ABRIDGED AND REVISED EDITION OF ABOVE. Сг. 8vo. [In the Press. 
GRAMMAR AND GLOSSARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE OF THE 


SEVENTEENTH E Cr. 8vo. Un preparation. 
SELEOT SPECIMENS OF THE' GREAT FRENCH WRITERS, 17th, 18th, and 


19th Centures. Cr. Svo. 1. 6d. о 
OMILLAN’S PRIMARY SERIES ОР FRENCH READING BOOKS.—Edited by 
G. E. FAswAqnr. Illustrations, Notes, ‘Vocabularies, and Exercises. Gl. 8vo. 
*FRENCH READINGS FOR CHILDREN, Ву G. E. FAsNACHT. 18. 6d. 
*CORNAZ—NOS ENFANTS ET LEURS ‘AMIS. By Ештн Harvey. 1s. 6d. , 
*DE MAISTRE—LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE ET LE LÉPREUX DE LA CITE 
D'AOSTE. By SrEPRANEQBARLET, B. Sc. 18. са. 
*FLORIAN—FABLES. Ву Rev. CHARLES Үкір, М.А. 1s. 6d. 
LX FONTAINE—SELECT FABLES. By L. М. Monrarty, В.А. 28. 6d. 
*MOLESWORTH—FRENCH LIFE IN LETTERS. Ву Mrs. Moreswontn. 1s. бй. 
*OGER—FRENOH PROSE FOR THE YOUNG. Edited by Vicror OGER. 
[In preparation. 
FRENCH POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. By the same. [In preparation. 
*PERRAULT—CONTES DE FÉES. Ву С. E. FAswACHT. 18. 6d. 
*SOUVESTRE—UN PHILOSOPHE SOUS LES TOITS. By L. M. Moriarty, В.А. 
*SOUVESTRE—LE SERF. By H. E. BrnrHow, В.А. 1s. 6d. 
*SOUVESTRE—LE OHEVOIER DE LORRAINE. By H. E. BERTHON, B.A. 


1s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE FRENOH COURSE.—By G. E. Tasxach¹ Gl. 8vo. 
*Finsr Year, Eas; 


Notes, and Vocabularies. 28. 


rang ean, a Systematic Syntay, and Lessons in Composition. 2s. 6d. 
TO THE ABOVE. With Copious Notes, 


Synonyms, Philological Remarks, etc. By G: 


FRENCH COMPOSITION. By the Same. 
MAOMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS. By d. E. FASNACHT. Gl. Svo. 
iner Tan, containing Tales, Historical Extracts Letten Dialogues, Ballads, 
Nursery Songs, etc., with ‘Two Vocabularies: (1) in the order of subjects; 
(2) in alphabetical order. With Imitative Exercises. 2s. 6d. 


4 taining Fiction in Prose and 
Boom Yum oor otters, Di With Imitative Exercises. 2. d. 


Letters, Dialogues, ete. 
MAGHIECAN'SFOREIGN 80800 . CLASSICS. Ed. by G. Е. Елзхлснт. Pott va. 


zl — . By G. Е. FAsACHT. 1s. 
CORN UL DEMOT ELLES DEST. CYR. By Vicror OGER. 1s. 6d. 


*DUMAS—LES DEMOIS у 
ee Ih 
* a AVARE. Ву 2 v, В.А. 18. 
NOLI RE Te BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. By the same. 1s. 6d. 
*MOLIERE—LES FEMMES SAVANTES. Ву б. E. FASNACHT- 18. 
*MOLIERE—LE MALADE "MAGINAIRE. Ву the same. 18. ба. 
*MOLIÉRE—LE MISANTHI* PE. Ву the same. 18. 
*MOLISRE—LE MEDECIN MALGRÉ LUI. врше same. 19. o 
*MOLIERE—LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. By the same. 18. 
*RAOINE—BRITANNIOUS. Ву E. PELLISSIER, М.А. 28. 


? 
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*FRENCH READINGS FROM ROMAN HISTORY. elected from various 
Authors, by C. CorsECK, M. A., Assistar$ Mastér at Harrow. 4s. Cd. 
*SAND, GEORGE—LA MARE AU DIABLE. By W. E. Russeiz, М.А. 
Assistant Master at Haileybury. 1s. 2, 
*SANDEAU, JULES—MADEMOISELLE DE LA SEIGLIÉRE. By H. C. 
SrEEL, Assistant Master at Winchester. 1s. 0d. = 
*VOLTAIRE—CHARLES XII. Ву б. E. FASNACHT. 3s. 6d. 
*MASSON.—A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Adapted from the Dictionaries of Prof, A. ELWALL. By б. Masson. Cr. 8vo. 38,60. 
LA LYRE FRANÇAISE. Selected and arranged with Notes, .Pott8vo. 28. 6d. net. 
PAYNE.—COMMERCIAL FRENCH. By J. B. PAYNE, King's College School, 
London. Gl. Svo. 7 Un preparation. 
*PELLISSIER.—FRENCH ROOTS AND THEIR FAMILIES. A Synthetic 
Vocabulary, based upon Dexivations. Ву E. PzLLISSIER; NI. A., Assistant 
Master at Clifton College, Gl. Svo. 6s. 
*"STORM.—FRENCH DIALOGUES. А Systematic Introduction to the Grammar 
and Idiom of spoken French. By Jou. Stora, LI. D. Intermediate Course. 
Translated by G. Масрохлір, М.А. Cheaper Issue. Ог. Svo. 9з. бй. 


GERMAN, 


*BEHAGHEL.—A SHORT HISTORICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. By Dr. Orro BEHAGHEL. Translated 


by Exit TRECHMANN, 
M.A., Ph.D., University of Sydney. Gl. 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
BUCHHEIM.—DEUTSCHE LYRIK. ‘The Golden ‘Treasury of the best German 
Lyrical Poems. Selected by Dr. BUCHHEIM. Pott Svo. 9s. 6d. net. 
BALLADEN UND ROMANZEN. Selection of the best German Ballads and 
Romances. By the same. Pott 8уо. 2s. 6d. net. 


EUR Pe OF ORAL HERSIBUOTION, IN GERMAN, by means of 
rogressive Illustrations ani pplications of the leading Б. f 
By H. 0 О. Huss, Ph, Cr. Sr. be. „„ 


MACMILLAN'S PRIMARY SERIES OP GERMAN READING BOOKS. Edited 
by G, E. Fasnacut, With Notes, Vocabplaries, and Exercises, a Ser i 


N. By G. E. Fass . 2s, 6d. 
*HAUFF—DIE KARAVANE, By HERMAN лакі, Ph.D. p 35 


Б ‚ By б. E. FasNACHT. 88, 
VON EICHENFELS. By G. Е. Faswacur, 98, 6d. 


МОХ ТО THE ABOVE, "With copious Notes, 
E. FAsNACHT, Ex, feap. vor "Bach Yor” ees ш sE A 
MILLAN'S GERMAN COMPOSITION. B Е 
ACH . By б. E. FAsNAcHT, Gl. 8vo. 
Е Pop , Pallet German-English Extracts and Parallel English- 
RS COMP. 

First Course. Gl. 8vo. Sud ТОТЫН ATOE Заза 

MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS, 


*Fiesr Yran, containing an Introduction to th: j 
пат Yran è German order of Words, with 
e 0 9 шыш; PED from German Authors in Proseand Poetry ; Notes, 
MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSIOS.. 


vo. " 
*GOETHE—GOTZ VON BERLIO 
"GOETHE—FAUST. Pann I, ee о Грот, MA. в 


endix on P JANE 
Let, Lecturer at Newnham College, Cambridge . Mere Ballon 4 6d. 


By G. Е. Fas AOT. Gl. 


Edited by 9. E, Елвмлснт. Pott 
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o 
*HEINE—SELECTIONS FROM THE REISEBILDER AND OTHER PROSE 
2 WORKS. Ву С. Corseck, M. A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 2s. 6d. 

SCHILLER—SELECTIONS FROM SCHILLER'S LYRICAL POEMS. With a 
z Memoir. By E. J. Turner, B.A., and E. D. A. MonsurAp, М.А. 2s. 6d. 
TSOHILLE —DIEJUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS, ByJoszru GosrWICK. 28. 6d. 
{SCHILL MARIA STUART. By С. 5пЕгрох, D.Litt. 2s. 6d. 
{SCHILLER—WILHELM TELL. Ву G. E. FAswACHT. 28. 6d. 
ISCHILLER—WALLENSTEIN, DAS LAGER. By H. В. СоттЕвыл, М.А. 28. 
SSCHILLER-DER NEFFE ALS ONKEL. By І. Dyer, М.А. 2s. 

UHLAND—SELECT BALLADS. Adapted for Beginners. With Vocabulary. 

Ву G. E. FasNACHT. Is. 

SES COREE ay EW GUID® TO GERMAN CONVERSATION ; containing an Alpha- 
betical List of nearly 800 Familiar Words; f»llowed by Exercises, Vocabulary, 
Familiar Phrases and Dialogues. By I. Erroprr. Pott 8уо. 28. 6d. 

IEPMANN.—A GERMAN PRIMER. Ву Отто Strrmann, Assistant Master in 

„a „Clifton College. Globe Svo. Un preparation. 
SMITH.—COMMERCIAL GERMAN. Ву F.OC.Swrrm, М.А. Gl буо. 8s. 6d. 

WHITNEY.—A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. By W. D. WHITNEY, 
Prof. of Sanskrit, etc., in Yole College. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

A GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND VERSE. By the same. With Notes 


and Vocabulary. Cr. Svo. 55. 
"WHITNEY9S-EDGREN.—A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN AND ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. By Prof, W. D. WnirxEv and А. Н. Epares. Ог, Svo. 55 
THE GERMAN-ENGLISH PART, separately, 3з. 6d. 
` 


o 


MODERN GREEK, 


o 
CONSTANTINIDES.—NEO-HELLENICA. Dialogues illustrative of the develop- 
ment of the Greek Language. By Prof. M. Cons INIDES. - Or. 8vo. 0s. net. 
VINOENT—DICKSON.—HANDBOOK TO MODERN GREEK. Ву Sir EDGAR 
© Vincent, K.C.M.G., and T. G. Dickson, M.A. With Appendix on the relation 
of Modern and Classical Greek by Prof. JEBB. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
© 


» 


4 


ITALIAN. 


DANTE.—With Translation and Notes, by A. J. BUTLER, M.A. 

THE HELL. Cr. 8уо. 12s. 0d. 

THE PURGATORY. 2nd Ed. Cr. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

THE PARADISE. 2ndEd. Cr.8vo. 12s. 8 

THE CONVITO. Cr. 8vo. [In preparation. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Chiefly based on the Com- 
mentory of Benvenuto Da Imola. By Hon. W. WARREN Vernon, М.А. With 
Introduction by DEAN Cnuncm. 2 Vols. Cr. 8yo. 24s. ў 

READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. By Hon. W. W. VERNON, M.A. 
With Introduction, by Dr. Moore, 2 Vols. Cr. 8vo. 305. 

THE DIVINE COMEDY. Transl. by C. E. Ховтох. I. HELL. II. PURGA- 
TORY. III. PARADISE. Cr. Svo. 6з. cach. THE NEW LIFE. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

THE PURGATORY. Translated by C. L. SHADWELL, М.А. Ex. Cr. Svo. 10s. net. 

A COMPANION TO DANTE. From the German of G. А. SCARTAZZINI. Ву 
A. J. BurLER, М.А. Ог. Svo. 10s, 6d. 


* 


SPANISH. 
inci, Vida 
CALDERON.—FOUR.PLAYS or CALDERON. El Principe Constante, La 
es Sueno, El Alcalde de Zalarfea, and El Escondido y La 19577 Wih Intro- 
duction and Notes. By NORMAN MacCoLt, М.А. Ог. 8vo. ў 


*DELBOS.—COMMERCIAL SPANISH. Ву Prof Leon DrLsos. Gl. 8vo. 


8s, d. 
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% 


MATHEMATICS. . d 


ithmetic, Book-keeping, Algebra, Euclid and Pure Geometry, “eomotrical 

Sh Drawing, Mensual, Arne Analytical Geometry (Plano and 
Solid), blems and Questions in Mathematics, Higher Pure Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics (Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics: see 
also Physics), Physics (Sound, Light, Heat, Electricity, Elasticity, Attrac- 
tions, &c.), Astronomy, Historical. 


° 


o 
ARITHMETIC. : 


*ALDIS.—THE GREAT GIANT ARITHMOS. А most Elementary Arithmetic 
for Children. By Mary STEADMAN Apis, Illustrated. Gl. 8vo. 28. 


6d. 
*BRADSHAW.—A COURSE OF EASY ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES FOR 
BEGINNERS. 


.6d. KEY, for Teachers only. Cr. 8vo. 68. Od. 
О ARITHMETIC. For the use of Schools. By H. CANDLER, 
Mathematical Master of Uppingham School. 2nd Ed. Ex. feap. Svo. 28. ба. 
"COLLAR NOTES ON THE METRIC SYSTEM. By Gro. CoLLAR, B. A., B.Sc. 
|. id. 


за. 
RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. Ву Rey. Т. DALTON, 
M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at Eton. With Answers. PottSvo. 28. 0d. 
*GOYEN.—HIGHER ARITHMETIC AND ELEMENTARY MENSURATION. 
By L. ботен. Ог. 8уо. 5s. KEY AND COMPANION to above. Cr, 8vo. 
10s. net. 
KNIGHT.— ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES AND EXAMINATICN 
PAPERS. With an Appendix containing Questions in Locarirams and 
Mensvration. Ву H. S. Hal, M. 


-A., Master of the Military Side, Clifton 
College, and S. R. Rxichr, В.А. With or Without Answers, Gl. Svo. 98. 6d. 

HUNTER.—DECIMAL APPROXIMATIONS, Ву Н. St. J. Нохтев, M. A., Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge. Pott Svo. 


1s. 6d. 
*JAOKSON.—COMMERCIAL, ARITHMETIC. By S. Jackson, М.А. Gl. Syo, 3s, бй. 
LOOK.—Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, M. A., Senior Fellow and Bursar of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. 


ee FOR SCHOOLS. Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised, 1804. Gl. Svo. 


48. ôd. 
*ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. A School Class-Book of Commercial Arith- 
metic. Gl. 8vo. 28. 6d. КЕ 


l. Y, for Teachers only. Cr, Svo. 88. 0d. 

"А SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC, FOR ELEMENTARY SGHOOLS. 
Pott 8vo. 1s. With Answers. 18.00. KEY, for Teachers only, Cr.8vo. 85, бй. 

LOOK—COLLAR.—ARITHMETIG* FOR THE STANDARDS. By Rev. J. B. 
Lock, M.A., and Gro. Cottam, B. A., B. Se, Standards L II. III. and IV. 
24. cach ; Standards V. VI. and VIL, Sd. each. Answers to I. II. III. IV. 
Зӣ, each; to V. VI. and VII., 4d. each. 

MAOMILLAN'S MENTAL АРІ 


L ITHMETIO. For the Standards. Containing 6000 

questions and Tunes Standards J. IL, 6d; III. IV., 6d. ; 2 
ithout Answers. 8. б MÉ 2d. 

MAOMILLANS ‘ARITEME 5 I. to VI. separately, 2d. each. 


LAN'S CAL TEST CARDS.—Standards II., III., IV», V., 
contain 60 Cards each, and Answers; Standard VL 48 Cards; Standard VII., 
40 Cards. 18. 6d. per packet. j 
"PEDLEY--EXERCISESIN ARITHMETIC. By S. Penev, Or Svo. In Two 
Parts, 2s, Gd. each, B í 
-pWorks by Rey. BARNARD Битти, M. A. 
"ARITHMETIO FOR SCHOOLS. Cr, 8yo, 4s%6d. KEY, for Teachers, 88. 6d- 
EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Gr. sro. 2s. With Answers, 98. ôd. An- 
swers separately, 6d. 
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SCHOOL OLASS-BGOK OF ARITHMETIC. Pott Svo. 8s. Or separately, in 
"Three Parts, 1з. each. KEYS. Warts I. П. and III., 2s. 6d. each. Pe 5 
SHILXING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. Pott Seo, Or separately, Part I., 2d.; Part 
„Шу 9d. ; Part III., 7d. Answers, 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. Pott Svo. 48. 0d. 
е *THE SAME, with Answers. Pott 8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
EXAMINAg'ION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. Pott 8yo. 1s.6d. The Same, 
"ith Answers. Pott буо. 9s. Answers, 61. KEY. Pott 8уо. 48. 6d. 
THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, ITS PRINCIPLES AND APPLI- 
CATIONS, with Numerous Examples. Pott 8уо. 3d. o 
A CHART OF THE METRIO SYSTEM, on a Sheet, size 49 in. by 84 in. on 
Roller. New Ed. Revised by GEO. COLLAR, B.A., B.Sc. 4s. 0d. 
EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combining Exercises in Reading, Writing 
Spelling, pnd Dictatiol. Part I. Cr. 8yo. 6d. 
EXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETKU. With Answers and Hints. 
Standards І. and IL, in box, 1s. Standards III. IV. and V., in boxes, 1s. each. 
E Btandard УТ. in Two Parts, in boxes, 1s. each. 
SMITH (BARN. .D)— HUDSON.—ARITHMETIO FOR SCHOOLS, By Rey. 
BARNARD SwrrH, М.А.; revised by W. Н. Н. Норзох, M.A., Prof. of Mathe- 
matics, King's College, London. . Byo. 4s. 6d. 


9 
BOOE-EEEPING. 


e 
IERSON—A TEXT-BOOK OF BOOK-KEEPING. By Е. Н. IERSON. 
*"THORNTON.—FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. By J. THORNTON. Or. 
Svo. 9з, d. KEY. Oblong 4to. 10s. 6d. 
*PRIMBR,OF BOOK-KEEPING. Pott 8уо. 1з. KEY. Demy 8үо. 28. 6d. 
*EASY EXERCISES IN BOOK-KEEPING. Pott o. 18. 
"THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF BOOK-KEEPING. Un the Press. 


ALGEBRA. P 


*DALTON.—RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. By Rev. T. DALTON, late 
Senior Mathematical Master at Eton. Part І. Pott8vo. 28. KEY. Cr. 8yo. 
78. C3. Part II. Pott8vo. 28. 6d. 

DUPUIS|—PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By N. F. Durvis, 
M. A. Professor of Mathematics, University of Queen's College, Kingston, 


-*ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. 01. Вуо. ' With Answers. 23. 6d. 
*ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 6th Ed. Gl 8уо. 8s. 6d. With 
KEY, for Teachers only. 8s. 6d. 


Answers, 4s. 6d. Answers, Is. Р, 
*ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES AND EXAMINATION PAPERS. To accom- 
pany ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 9nd Ed., revised. With or Without 


Answers. GY Svo. 2s. 6d. 
*HIGHER ALGEBRA. 4th Ed. Or. Svo. 78. Gd. KEY. Cr. 8уо. 10s. 6d. 
*JARMAN.—ALGEBRAIO FACTORS. By J. ABBOT JARMAN, Gl Syo. 2s, 


With Answers, 2s. 6d. 1 
*JONES—CHEYNE.—ALGEBRAICAL, EXERCISES. Progressively Arranged. 
Ву Rey. С. A. JONES and О. Н. Caeyne, M.A., late Mathematical Masters 2 
at Westminster School. Pott svo. 2s. 61. 
KEY, for Teachers. By Rev. N. FAILES, М.А. Cr. Svo. Ts. 6d. 
WITH. Works by CHARLES Sura, M. A., Master of Sidney Sussex College, 
Sambridge. , E 
«ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 2nd Ed., revised. Gl. Svo, 4s. 6d. KEY, for 
'hers only. - " „ 64. 
*A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 4th Ed. Or. OE. 5 6d. KEY. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
TODHUNTER.—Works by Іва: TopnuxrER, F. R. S. 
t E VERS. PottSvo. 2s. 6d. KEY. Or. Syo,, 68. 6d. 
ALGEBRA FOR BEGINN EE AND SCHOOLS, "Ву Isaac Topnvxrkn, F.R.8. 
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EUCLID AND PURE GEOMETRY. 2 
"BRÁDSHAW.—ÀA FIRST STEP IN EUCLID. By J. G. Bransmaw. Gl. 8v0. , 
1s. öd. . 


COCESHOTT— WALTERS.—A TREATISE ON GEOMETRICAL CONICS. By 
A. CocksHOTT, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton, and Rey, Р. B, WALTERS, 
M-A., Principal of King William's College, Isle of Man. Or. Svo. 58. 

CONSTABLE:—GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES FOR BEGINNERS. By SAMUEL 
CowsrAnLE. Ог. Svo. 38. 6d. 


By Fnaxcis CUTHBERTSON, M. A., 
LL.D. Ex. fcap. Svo, 43. 6d 


DAY.—PROPERTIES OF CONIC SECTIONS PROVED GEOMOTRICALLY, 
By Rev. H. G. Day, М.А, Pårt I. The Ellipse, with an ample collection of 


EUCLID, BOOKS І. лхо II. 6th Ed, with words substituted for the Alge- 
braical Symbols used in the Ist Ed. Сг, Svo. 28. 


EUCLID AND HIS MODERN RIVALS, 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s, р, 
GURIQSA MATHEMATICA. Part I. A New Theory of Paraliefi, за Ed. 

FCC 
By W. H. 


2 
DREW.—GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS, 
Drew, М.А. New Ed. enlarged. Or. Svo. 5s. 
DUPUIS.—ELEMENTARY SYNTHETIC GEOMETRY OF THE POINT, LINE, 
AND CIRCLE IN THE PLANE. By N. F. Dupuis, NM. A., Professor of Mathe: 
maties, University of Queen's. College, Kingston, Canada, Gl. 8vo. 4s, 6d. 
SYNTHETIC SOLID GEOMETRY. Cr.8vo, €' . net. 
OOK OF EUCLID'S ELEMENTS. By H. 8. 
ENS, M.A., Masters of the Military Side, Clifton 
-; Books I. and IT, 1s. 6d.; Books J. III. 9s. 0d. ; 
I. and ПГ, 2s.; Books I. IV., 35.; Books III. AV. 95. ; 
1. W. 6 64. Dole I. VI. and 4s. 60.5 
- IV. . EY to VI. and XI; 3s, 6d, 
N › VI. and XI;j 3s, 6d, 


HALSTED.—THE ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. Ву G. B. HarsrEp, Professor 
in the University of Texas, Svo. 128. 6d. 
eo 01 50 OF SOLID GEOMETRY. By R. B. HAYWARD, 


= ISE ON MODERN PURE GEO- 
Koc M REIN М.А, Svo. 9s, = GEO 
-THE Fi ООК OF EUCLIDS ELEMENTS ARRANGED FOR 
VVV 
M'OLELLAND —A TREATISE ON THE GEOMETRY OF THE CIRCLE, and 
itd E Сон um y the Method of Reciprósation, Ву W. J. 


MILNE- DAVIS. GEOMETRICAL TONICS, By Rey. J. J. Mite, M.A., and 
В.Е. Davis, М.А. Cr. вто, 4s бй, oe ie Parabola. 25, Par 
The Central Conie. СТ. vo. 48. d.i or, PartI. The Parabola, 9з. Part П. 


OPADHYAY.— GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS, By Авотозн MuK- 
4s. ба. 


HOPADHYAY, M. A., E. R. S. E. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
RICHARDSON—RAMSEY.— MODERN PLANE GEOMETRY. By Rey. G. Rich- 
nchester College, and A. S. Ramsey, Fettes 


Б 


ARDSON, Second Master of Wii 
College, Edinburgh. Gl. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
*RIOHARDSON.—THE PROGRESSIVE EUCLID. Books J. and II. With Notes, 
SMITE GRON Нова. ited by A. T. RICHARDSON; М.А, Gl. Svo. 28. 6d. 
Sussex College, Cambridge. Cr gvo ges бити, N.A., Master of Sidney 


C 6s. 
КОХ RODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY Op POINT, RAY, AND 


CIRCLE. By W. B. Sarit, A.M. „р, і i 
Tniveraity. SIS Вий, „Fh. P., Professor 9f Mathematics, Missouri 
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© 


SYLLABUS OF PLANE GE (corresponding to Euclid, Books L-VI. 
Prepared by the ates ang Assóciation. Cr. 8ко. ls. ` a 

SYLLABUS OF MODERN PLANE GEOMETRY.—Prepared by the Association 
for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. Cr. Svo. Sewed. 15. 


**TODHUNTER.—THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. Ву І. Topuunter, F. R. S. 


Pott Зу 3s. 6d. Books I. and П. Is. KEY. Cr. Svo. 6s. ба, 
*WEEKS.—EXERCISES IN EUCLID, GRADUATED AND SYSTEMATIZED. 
By W. Weeks, Lecturer in Geometry, Training College, Exeter. Pott Svo. 2s. 
WILSON.—Works by Archdeacon WiLsox, M. A., late Headmaster of Clifton College. 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. BOOKS I.-V. (Corresponding to Euclid. 
Books I-VI.) Following the Syllabus of the Geometrical Association. GL 


8vo. 4s. 6d. o 
SOLID GEQGMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. With Appendices on Trans- 
versals and Harmonic Division. Ex. fcap. SVo. 38. 6d. 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 


EAGLES.—CONSTRUOTIYE GEOMETRY OF PLANE CURVES. By T. H. 
EaGLEs, M.A., Instructor, Roy. Indian Engineering Coll. Cr. 8vo. 128. 
EDGAR — PRITCHARD. — NOTE- BOOK ON PRACTICAL SOLID OR 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. Containing Problems with help for Solutions. 
By J. Н. EpaAn and G S. Prircarp, 4th Ed. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
HARRISON;-BAXANDALL.—PRACTICAL PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 
With an Introduction to Graphic Statics. By J. Hannisox, M. Inst. M.E., 
etc., Instructor, and G. A. BAXANDALL, Assistant Instructor, Royal College of 
Science, London. Part I. Elementary. Part II. Advanced. [Part J. in the Press. 
*KITCHENER.—A GEOMETRICAL NOTE-BOOK. Containing Easy Problems 
in Geometrical Drawing. Ву Е. E. KITCHENER, М.А. 4to. 28. 
MILLAR.—ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By J. B. MILLAR, 
Lecturer on Engineering in the Owens College, Manchester. Cr. Svo. es. 
PLANT.—PRACTICAL PLANE AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By Е. C. 
PLANT. Un preparation. 
SPANTON.—SOIENCE AND ART DRAWING. By J. Н. SrANTON, H. M. S. 
Britannia, Gold Medallist, Science and Art Department. 8vo. I. Geometrical 
(ready shortly); II. Perspective; IIT. Mechanical Un the Press, 


g MENSURATION. 
STEVENS.—ELEMENTARY MENSURATION. With Exercises on the Mensura- 
tion of Plane and Solid Figures. Ву Е. H. STEVENS, М.А. Gl.8vo. [In the Press. 
TEBAY.—ELEMENTARY MENSURATION FOR SCHOOLS. By 8. ТЕВАҮ. 
Ex. feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


*TODHUNTER.—MENSÜURATION FOR BEGINNERS. By Isaac TODHUNTER, 
F.R.S. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY. By Rev. Ев. L. MCOARTHY. Ст. Svo. 78. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


ITTOMI,EY.—EOUR-FIGURE MATHEMATICAL TABLES. Comprising Log- 
zo arithmic and frigonometrical Tables, and Tables of Squares, Square Roots, 
and Reciprocals. Ву J. T. BOTTOMLEY, H.A., Lecturer in Natural Philosophy 


he University of Glasgow. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
Kar. EGET, Works БУН. Вв. Налі, M.A., and S. R. Кзпоант, В.А. 
*ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. Gl.8vo. 4s. са. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 8s, 6d. 
HIGHER TRIGONOMETRY. [In preparation. 
HAYWARD.—THE ALGEBRA OF CO-PLANAR VECTORS AND TRIGONO- 
METRY. By R. B. HAYWARD, M.A., F.R.S. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. "Y 
JOHNSON.—A TREATISE ON TRIGONOMETRY. Ву W. E. JOHNSON, MA, 
Mee Mathematical Lecturer at King's College, Cambridge. Ог. vo. 8s. 61. 
JONES.—LOGARITHMIC TABLES. By Prof. G. W. Jones, Cornell University. 
Svo. 4s. 6d. net. a - 2 
"Three-digi ur places; four-digit numbers to six places; 
iE Pons NER EUR mathematical and physieal queant 
addition-subtraction logarithms; trigonometric logarithms to four Git Us 
places; squares, cubes, roots, reciprocals, and prime factors; interpolatio! 
coefficients ; error and probability tables.] 
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*LEVETT—DAVISON.—THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 
By Rawpon Levert, M.A., and C. Daviton, М+А., Assistant Masters at King 
NE School, Birmingham. Gl. 8vo. 6s. 6d.; or, in 2 parts, 8s. (J. each. 

LOCK.—Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, М.А. 

THE TRIGONOMETRY OF ONE ANGLE. Gl. 8уо. 9s. 6d. 


*TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS, as far as the Solution of Tr angles. ard 


Ed. Gl. Svo. 25.61. KEY, for Teachers only. Cr. Svo. 68. 6d. 
*ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 6th Ed. Gl. 8yo. 4s. 6d. KEY, for 
Teachers only. Ог. 8yo. 8s. Gd. / 
HIGHER TRIGONOMETRY. 5th Ed. 4s. 64. Both Parts complete in One 
"Volume. 7s. 6d. [KEY in preparation. 
— PRESTON.— A TREATISE ON §PHERICAL TRIGONO- 
METRY. By W. J. M'OLELLAND, M.A., and T. PRESTON, M 185 Or. Svo. 
Зв. 6d., or: Part I. To the Eng of Solution of Triangles, 48. бо, Part II., 5s. 
MATTHEWS.—MANUAL OF LOGARITHMS. By G. F. Marrnzys, B. A. 8vo. 


58. net. 
PALMER.—PRACTICAL LOGARITHMS AND TRIGONOMETRY. By J. H. 
Parmer, Headmaster, R. N., H. M. S. Cambridge, Divonport. Gl. 8vo. 48. 6d. 
SNOWBALL.—THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 
METRY. ByJ.OC.SwowBALL. Mth Ed. Or.Svo. "s. 6d. 
TODHUNTER.—Works by Isaac Торнохтек, F. R. S. 
*"TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Pott8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8уо. 88. Gd. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Сг. 8уо. 5s. KEY. Or. 8vo. 108. Gd. 

A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. Cr. 8yo. 4s. 6d. 
TODHUNTER—HOGG.—PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By Isaac TODHUNTER. 
Revised by R. W. Носа, M.A. Cr, 8yo. 5s. KEY. Ог. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
WOLSTENHOLME.—EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE IN THE USE CV SEVEN. 
FIGURE LOGARITHMS. Ву Joseru WoLsrENHOLME, D.Sc., late Professor 

of Mathematics, Royal Indian Engineering Coll, Coopers Hill. 8vo. 5з. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY (Plane and Solid). 


DYER.—EXEROISES IN ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By J, M. Dyer, M. A., 
Assistant Master at Eton. Illustrated. Or. Svo. 4s. 6d. ; 

FERRERS.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TRILINEAR CO ORDIN- 
AUR Method of Reciprocal Polars, and the Theory of Projectors, By 


v. N, M. Ferrers, D.D., F. R. S. 4th Ed., revised. Gr. 8уо, 69, 6d. 
FROST.—Works by P. 


ERCIVAL Frost, D.Sc., F. f. S., Fellow M 105 
Lecturer at King's College, Cambridge. ellow and Mathematical 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRACING. 8vo. 123. 
SOLID GEOMETRY. ard Ed. Demy 8vo. 16s, 
HINTS FOR THE SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS in the above. 8vo. 8s, 6d. 
JOHNSON.—OURVE TRACING IN CARTESIAN CO-ORDINATES, By W. 
Woorsey Јонмвох, Professor of Mathematics at the U.S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Maryland. Cr, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 2 
LONEY.—ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By S. L. Loxzv, М.А; Ф 
PUCKLE.—AN ELEMENTARY 


А. Всотт, 
tics in Bryn Mawr College, Penn. Svo. 10s. not. 
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© 
PROBLEMS & QUESTIONS IN MATHEMATICS. 


BALL.-CMATHEMATIOAL RECREATIONS AND PROBLEMS OF PAST AND 
T TIMES. Ву W. W. Rouse Batt, M. A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
ollege, Cambridge. 2nd Ed. Ог. 8vo. 7з. net. 

OAMBRIDG# SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS AND RIDERS, WITH SOLUTIONS— 
18:5—PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By A. G. GREENHILL, F. H. S. Or. Svo. 8s. 61. 
1878—SOLUTIONS OF SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS. Edited by J. W. L. 

Я Guaisuer, F. R. S., Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. Cr. Syd. 19s. 

OHRISTIE.—À COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY TEST-QUESTIONS IN PURE 

AND MIXED MATHEMATICS. By J. R. Onristie, F.R.S. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

OLIFFORD,—MATHEMA@ICAL PAPERS. By W. К. Orirronp. 8vo. 30s. 

MAC! MENTAL ARITHMETIO. (S page 22.) [48. 6d. 

MILNE.—WEERLY PROBLEM PAPERS. By Rev. J. J. MILNE, M.A. Pott svo. 
SOLUTIONS TO THE ABOVE. By the same. Ог. 8у0. 10s. 6d. 
COMPANION TO WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. Ог, Svo. 10s. 6d. 

*RICHARDSON.—PROGRESSIVE MATHEMATICAL EXERCISES FOR HOME 

WORK. By A. T. RICHARDSON, М.А. Gl. Svo. First Series. 28. With 
Answers, 28. 6d. Second Series. зв. With Answers, 8s. 0d. 

SANDHURST MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, for ‘Admission into the Royal Military 
College, 1881-1889. Edited by E. J. BROOKSMITH, B.A. Or. Syo. 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS.-—ENUNCIATIONS IN ‘ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, EUCLID, AND 

TRIGONOMETRY, with Examples. By P. A. THowas, В.А. Gl. So. 28. 
WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, for Admission into the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, 1850-1890 inclusive. By E. J. Вкооквматн, В.А. 
r.8vo. Os. 

WOLSTENHOLME.—MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS, on Subjects included in 

the First and Second Divisions of Cambridge Mathematical Tripos. By JOSEPH 


Woustennoume, D.Sc. Srd Ed., greatly enlarged. 8уо. 18s. 
OF SEVEN-FIGURE LOG- 
o 


EXAMPLES FOR PRACI.CE IN THE USE 
"ARITHMS. By the same. Svo. 58. 


HIGHER PURE MATHEMATICS. 


d AIRY.—lJVorks by Sir G. B. Amy, K.C.D., formerly Astronomer-Royal. 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON°PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 


With Diagrams. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. Os. 0d. 
a] ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL THEORY OF ERRORS OF 
OBSERVATIONS AND THE COMBINATION OF OBSERVATIONS. 


6s. 6d. 
BOOLE.—THE CALCULUS ОЕ FINITE DIFFER Io gd Ву G. Boore. 8rd 
 8vo. 


Ed., revised by J. Е. Мооітох, Q.0. . 10s. 64. 

DIXON ELLIPTIO FUNCTIONS, Ву А. С. Dizon; М.А. Globe 8vo. бв. 

EDWARDS.—THE DIFFERENTIAL GALCULUS, By Joseru Epwanps, М.А. 
Wich ppllentlone and numerous Examples. | New Ed. Svo. 148. 


NTI AL CALCULUS FOR SCHOOLS. By the Same. Gl.Svo. 4s. 6d. 
[In preparation. 


1 on BEGINNERS By the same. GI. 8уо. 4s. 6d 
NTEGRAL CALCULUS NERS. By ree 


TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 1 
f Mathematics in the "University of Cambridge. 


wo. 148, J 
: AHAM.— is. v OF POSITION. By В. H. Grana. Or. Svo: Ta ӨЧ. 
GRAHAM - GEO TREATISE ON BESSEL FUNCTIONS. Ву Prof. A Gray 
. Svo. 145, net. 
and Prof. б. B. Матиев, $Y YD INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Ву А. G 
the Senior Class of Artillery Officers, 


Woolwich. New Ed. Cr. Svo, 10s. 
FUNCTIONS. Ву the same. Svo. 19s. 
TRE N THE THEORY e FUNCTIONS. 
Ву J. HARKNESS, M.A., and Е. Мовьку, М.А. Svo. 18s. ne! ü 
'HEORY ӨЕ FUNCTIONS. [ {һе Press. 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE T OIN MIL ENA, B 


ATISH О: 
G.—AN ELEMENTARY TRES AO (MAS Und Ed. Svo 95. 


MMINI 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By G. 
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` JOHNSON.—Works by W. W. Јонхвох, Professor,of Mathematies at the U.S. 
Naval Academy. а 


INTEGRAL CALCULUS, an-Elementary Treatise. Founded on the Method 
of Rates ог Fluxions. 8vo. 95 


x 2 
A TREATISE ON ORDINARY AND DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS: Ex. cr. 


Svo. 15s. 


—TAIT.—INTRODUCTION TO QUATERNIONS, with numerous 
examples. By P. KELLAND and P. б. Tarr, Professors in the Department of 
Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 2nd Ed. Ог. Spo, 7s. 6d. 

KEMPE.—HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE: a Lecture оп Linkages. By A. 
B. KEMPE. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 1s. 0d. З 
RICE—JOHNSON.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISH ON THE DIFFEREN- 

TIAL CALCULUS. Founded on the Method of Rates or Fluxid as. By J. M. 
Rice and W. W. Jonwsow. ЗЎ El. SU Abridged Ed. 98. 
TODHUNTER.—Works by Isaac Торнохтев, F.R.S, 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF EQUATIONS. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. ; 

A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. Cr. 8vo. 103. 6d. 
KEY. Ог. 8yo. 108. 6d. 

А TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL сопа AND ITS APPLICATIONS. 

. 8vo. 108. 6d. KEY. Сг. 8vo. 105. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL; THEORY OF PROBABILITY, from 

the time of Pascal to that of Laplace. Svo. 18s. 


.—SHORT COURSE IN THE THEORY OF DETERMINANTS. By 
І. G. WELD, М.А. Ог, 8уо, 7s. 6d. 


о 
ALEXANDER. THOMSON. —ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. By 
Part IL Transverse Stress. 


D ctures dellverzd at the 
Royal.College of Science, Dublin. By Sir R. S Ball, F.R.S. 2nd Ed. 
2 0 95 5 Or. Svo. 6s. 


ORD.—THE ELEMENTS OF DYNAMIO, An Introduction to the Study of 


Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodies. Ву W. K. Currorp. Part 1.— 
Kinematic, Сг. 8vo. Books I-III. 7s, ба. 


3 Book IV. and Appendix, бв. 
OTTERILL. — APPLIED MECHANICS: An E 


lementary General Introduc- 
tion to the Theory of Structures and Machines, By J. H. Соттквил„ F. R. S., 
Professor of Applied Mechanics in the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 
8rd Ed. Revised. Svo. 18s. 


COTTERILL — SLADE. — LESSONS 
J. H. Correri and J. Н. Stane. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. Di 

GANGUILLET— KUTTER.—A GENERAL FORMULA FOR THE UNIFORM 
FLOW OF WATER IN RIVERS’ AND OTHER СНАХ. 


8s. 6d. 
CS. By the same. Cr. Svo. 58. 


G. Gr '0- 
fessor of Mathematics to the ды ТЕК: 


8 12 0 ior Class of Artillery Officers, Woolwich. Ог. 

vo. Ts. 6d. 

HERTZ.—PRINCIPLES OF MECHANIOS. Ву Prof. Н. Hertz. Translated by 
Јохез, B. Se., and J. T. WALLEY. 8уо. 0 


Un the Press. 
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KENNEDY.—THE MECHANICS OF MACHINERY. By A. B. W. KENNEDY, 
F. R. S. Illustrated. Cr. буо. 93. 6d. 
LANGMAID—GAISPORD.—(Sce Engineering, p. 43.) i 
LOCE.— Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. 
© *MEOHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. Gl. 8vo. Part І. MECHANICS or SOLIDS. 
2з. 6d. g [Part П. MrcHANICS OF Fips, in preparation. 
*ELEMENTARY STATICS. 2nd Ed. Gl. Svo. 35. Gd. KEY. Cr. 8уо. 8s. 6d. 
*ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. 3rd Ed. Gl.8vo. 8з. 61. KEY. Cr.8vo. 8s. 0d. 
*ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS AND STATICS. Gl. 8vo. 6s. Cd. 
MACGREGOR.—KINEMATICS AND DYNAMICS. Ап Elementary Treatise. 
By J. G. MacGrecor, P. Sc., Munro Professor of Physics in Dalhousie College, 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, . Illustrated, Or. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

PARKINSO. AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. By 8. 
PARKINSON, D.D., F. R. S., late Tutor and&Prelector of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 6th Ed., revised. Cr. Svo. 95. ôd. 

PIRIE.—LESSONS ON RIGID DYNAMICS. By Rev. G. Pre, M. A., Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Aberdeen. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

UTH.—Works by Epwsxp ону Roura, D. Se., LL.D., F. R. S., Hon. Fellow 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

A TREATISE ON THE DYNAMICS OF THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. 
With numerous Examples. Two vols. буо. 5th Ed. Vol. I.— Elementary 
Parts. 14s, Vol. IL— The Advanced Parts. 14s. 

STABILIZY OF A GIVEN STATE OF MOTION, PARTICULARLY STEADY 
MOTION. Adams Prize Essay for 1877. 8vo. 8s. 0d. 

*SANDERSON.—HYDROSTATICS FOR BEGINNERS. By F. W. SANDERSON, 
M.A., Headmaster of Oundle School. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

SYLLABUS OF ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. Part І. Linear Dynamics. With 
an Appendix on the Meanings of the Symbols in Physical Equations, Prepared 
by the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. 4to. 1s. 

TAIT— STEELE, —A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS OF A PARTICLE. By 
Professor Tarr, M.A., and W. J. STEELE, В.А. 6th Ed., revised. Cr. 8vo. 128, 

TODHUNTER.—Works by Isaac Торнохтев, F. R. S. x. 

*MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. Pott 8үо. 4s. 6d. KEY. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 0d. 

А TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS, 5th Ed. Edited by Prof. J, D. 
Everett, F.R.S. Ог. SVO. 10s. 6d. 

"WEISBZOH--HERRMANN.—MECHANICS OF HOISTING MACHINERY. Ву 
Dr. J. WrispAcH and Prof. б. RRMANN. ‘Translated by К. P. DAHLSTROM, 
М.Е. Svo. 128. 6d. net. 

» YEO.—MARINE STEAM-ENGINE. By J. Yeo, Svo. 7s. 0d. net. 

ZIWET.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THEORETICAL MECHANICS. 
By Prof. A. Ziwer. Svo. Part І. KINEMATICS. 88. 6d. net. Part IL INTRO- 
юбсттох то DYNAMICS, бтлтісз, 8s. 6d. net. Part Ш. Кіхетісз. 8з. 6d. net. 


PHYSICS: Sound, Light, Heat, Electricity, Elasticity, 
,Attractions, etc. (See also Mechanios.) 


AIRY.—ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. Ву Sir б. B. Av, 

K. C. B. With the Mathematical Elements of Music. Or.8vo. 98, 

ALDOUS.—PHYSICS ROR SCHOOLS. By Rev. J. C. P. Arnous, H.M.S. 
“Bri Dartmouth. 

ВАН D TSIOS. Advanced Course. By Prof G. Е. BARKER. Svo. 218. 


OOK. 4to. 5s. net. 
ON TO THE THEORY OF ELECTRICITY. 


= 1 
ade One, r A cnitustrated, 4th Edition. er uo Be ба. 

VLELL.— NOOK OF THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS. By ALFRED 

тА e eee and Ed. revised and enlarged. | Svo; zs 

= ITHMETIC. Ву К, Е. DAY. i Svo. А 
DAY.—ELEOTRIO LIGHT ACEIN PHYSICAL MEASUREMENT. By Alfred 
Earl, M.A. Illustrated. Crown SVO. 55. NET 

BIT. ILLUSTRATIONS,OF THE C. б. S.,SYSTEM OF UNIT 

EVERETT S OF PHYSICAL CONSTANTS. Ву J. D. Everett, F.R.S., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy, Queen's College, Belfast. New Ed. Ex. 
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FESSENDEN.—PHYSICS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By С. FzssENDzN, Principal 
of the Collegiate Institute, Peterboro, Catario? Illustrated. Есар. буо. 85. 

EP—WRAPSON.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL TABLES. бу W. W. 
Н. GER, B. Sc., and J. Wrarson. 

GRAY.—THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS 
IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By А. Gray, P. R. S V., Professor 
of Physics, University College, Bangor. Two vols. Ст. 8уо. Vol. І. 12s. 6d. 
Vol. II. In 2 Parts. 95s. 

ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 2nd 
Ed., revised and greatly enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 55. 6d. " 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING AND POWER DISTRIBUTION. [In preparation. 
HANDBOOK OF ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERING. Un preparation. 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. Medium 8vo. @ Un the Press. 

HEAVISIDE.—ELECTRICAL PAPERS. By О. HEAVISIDE. 2vols. Svo. 80s. net. 

HERTZ.—ELECTRIC WAVES: RESEARCHES ON THE PROPAGATION OF 
ELECTRIC ACTION WITH FINITE VELOCITY THROUGH SPACE. 
By Prof. Н. Hertz. Translated by D. E. Jones, B.Sc. With Preface by Lord 
Keiviy, P.R.S. 8vo. 10s. net. a 

IBBETSON.—THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF PERFECTLY ELASTIC 
SOLIDS, with a Short Account of Viscous Finds. By W. J. Inperson. SVO. 


21s. . 
JACKSON.—TEXT-BOOK ON ELECTRO-MAGNETISM AND THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF DYNAMOS. By Prof. D. C. Jackson, О.Е. Vol. I. Gyo. 95, net. 
ШО КАКОЕ ELECTRO - GNETS AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
DYN . 


Un the Press. 
JOHNSON.—NATURE'S STORY BOOKS. SUNSHINE. By Amy JOHNSON, 


LL.A. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. . ^ 
*JONES.—EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. With Answers and Solutions By 
D. E. Јохез, B. Se., Inspector of Science Schools under the Science and Art 
Department, 2nd Ed., revised and enlarged. Feap. 8уо. 8s. 6d. 
EM RT LESSONS IN HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND. By the same. 
|. vo. 


2s. 6d. 
LESSONS IN HEAT AND LIGHT. For Matriculation Students. By the same. 
Globe 8vo. 38. 6d Y 


KELVIN.—Works by Lord Kzrvr, P.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow. x 


ELEOTROSTATICS AND MAGNETISM, REPRINTS OF PAPERS ON. 
2nd Ed. Svo. 18s. 

POPULAR LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 3 vols. Illustrated. Ог, Svo. 
Vol. І. Constirution or Marrer. 7s. 6d. Vol. III. NAVIGATION. 78. 6d. 
LODGE.—MODERN VIEWS OF ELECTRICITY. By Orivrn J. LODGE, F. R. S., 

Professor of Physics, University College, Liverpool. Illus, Or. 8vo. 63. 6d. 
LOEWY.—'QUESTIONS AND EXAMPLES ON EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS: 
Sound, Light, Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism. By B. Lozwy. Fcap. 8vo. 9s. 
*A GRADUATED COURSE OF NATURAL SOIENCE FOR ELEMENTARY 
AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By the same. Part 1. 
First Year's Course. Gl. 8vo. 28. Part II. 28. 6 d;. 


F 

LUPTON.—NUMERICAL TABLES AND CONSTANTS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. Ву S. LurrON, М.А. Ex. fcap. 8уо. 9s, 6d. 

ES шины OF QUATERNIONS I PHYSICS. By Avex. McAULAY. 
VO. 58. пе Ё 

MACFARLANE.—PHYSICAL ARITHMETIC. By A. MACFARLANE, D. Se., late 
Examiner in Mathematics at the University of Edinburgh. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

*MAYER.—SOUND: A Series of Simple Experiments. By A. M. Mayer, Prof. of 


Physics in the Stevens Institute of Technology. Illustrated. Cr, 8уо, 38. 6d. 
*MAYER—BARNARD.—LIGHT: A Series of Simple Experiments. Ву A. M. 
Mayer and C. Baryard. Illustrated. Ог. vo. 2s. 6d. 


MOLLOY.—GLEANINGS IN SCIENCE : Popular Lectures, By Rey. GERALD 
2 5 D.Sc., Rector of the Catholic University of Ireland, 8 vo. 78. 6d. 

MURCHE.—OBJECT LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. By V. T. 
Мокон. Or. 8vo. Vo) I., 28. 6d. Vol. IL, 38. 


Vol. III., 3з. 6d. 
SCIENCE READERS. By V. F. Murcut. Globe Svo. jk k IT. 
18. Book III., 1s. 4d. y сн: obe Svo. Book I., 1s. Book II., 
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NEWTON.—PRINCIPIA. Rdited by Lord Errvm, P.R.S., and Prof. BLACK- 


BURNE, 4to. 318. 6d. 
THEWIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA. With Notes, 


o Illustrations, and Problems. Ву Р. Frost, M. A., D.Sc. ard Ed. Svo. 123, 
NICHOLS.— LABORATORY MANUAL OF PHYSICS AND APPLIED 
ELECTRICITY. Edited by Е. L. NicHors. Vol. I., Junior Course in General 
Physics. By E. Mernirr and F. J. Rocers. 12s. 6d. net. Vol. II. Senior 
Course. By G. S. Morem, Е. BEpELL, Н. J. HorcHxiss, C. P. MarrHEWS, 
and Eprrom. Svo. 198. 6d. net. xi 
PARKINSON.—A TREATISE ON OPTICS. By S. Ранкіхѕох, D.D., F. R. S., 
late Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. 4th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 10s. ôd.. 
PEABODY.—THERMODYNAMICS OF THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 
HEAT-EWGINES. By Ceci. Н. PEAmoDY, 8vo. 218. 
PHYSIOAL REVIEW. Ed. by Е. L. Nicuors and E. MERRITT. 8yo. $s, net. 
PIOKERING.—ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL MANIPULATION. Ву Prof. Ep. 
WARDO.PicDERING. Medium 8vo. Part I., 128. 6d. Part II., 14s. 
ERST НЕ THEORY OF LIGHT. ВуТ. Preston, М.А. 2nd Ed., 1895. 
Vo. 158. пе 
THE THEORY OF HEAT. By the same. 8vo. 17s. net. 
RAYLEIGH.—THE THEORY{OF SOUND. By Lonp RarLRTdR, F.R.S. Second 
Edition. 8vo. Vol. I. 12s. net. 
SANDERSON.—ELEOTRICITY AND MAGNETISM FOR BEGINNERS. By 
F. W. SANDERSON, M. A., Headmaster of Oundle School. Un the Press. 
HANN.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT, IN RELATION TO 
STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE. Ву G. BHANN, М.А. Cr. Svo. 45. ôd. 
SPOTTISWOODE.—POLARISATION OF LIGHT. By the late W. SPOTTISWOODE, 
E. R. S. Illustrated. Сг. буо. 88. 6d. 
STEWART.—Works by BALFOUR STEWART, F.R.S. 
*A PRIMER OF PHYSICS. Illustrated. With Questions. PottSvo, 1s. 
*LESSONS IN ELEMENT.RY PHYSICS. Illustrated. New Edition, 1805. 
Feap. Svo. 4s. 6d. o 
*QUESTIONS ON THE ABOVE. By Prof. T. Н. Conr. Есар. 8уо. 2s. 
S"EWART—GEE.—LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
By Barroun STEWART, F.R.S., and W. W. HALDANE GEE, B.Sc. Cr. 8vo. 
Vol. І. GENERAL PuysicaL Processes. бз. Vol. IL ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM. 75, 6d. [VoL«IIL Oprics, Heat, AND BOUND. In the Press. 
*PRACTIGAL PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS AND THE JUNIOR STUDENTS OF 
COLLEGES. Gl. Svo. Vol. I. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 28. 6d. 
[Vol IL Orrics, Heat, AND Sounp. In the Press. 
STOKES.—ON LIGHT. Ву Sir б. G. Sroxrs, F.R.S. Ог, 8yo. 78. 61. 
STONE.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SOUND. By №. Н. SroNE. 


Illustrated. Есар. Svo. 3s. 6d. ) 
TAIT.—HEAT. By Р. О. Tart, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 


of Edinburgh. Cr. 8vo. 6з. 
LECTURES ON SOME RECENT ADVANCES IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By 

the same. 8rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

TAYLOR.—SOUXD AND MUSIC. Ву В. Taytor, М.А. Ex. or. 8yo. 88, 0d. 

*THOMPSON. — ELEMENTARY LESSONE IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNET- 
ISM. By Эшулхоз P. THOMPSON, Principal and Professor of Physics in the 

New Edition, 1805. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Professor of Experimental Physics in the 


idge. 
RE. E THE MOTION OF VORTEX RINGS. Svo. 6s. 
APPLICATIONS OF DYNAMICS TO PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. Cr. 8yo. 


p 
TUÉNER.—A COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES ON HEAT AND ELECTRICITY. 
By Н. Н. Turner, Professor of Astronomy at Oxford. Or. 8vo. 98. 6d. 
WRIGHT. LIGHT: A Course of Experimental Optics, chiefly with the Lantern. 


By Lewis WRIGHT. Illustrated. New Ed. Or. 8үо. 78. 6d. 
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ASTRONOMY. 
AIRY .—Works by Sir G. B. Ary, K. O. B., formerly Astronomer-Royal. * 


*POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Revised by Н. Н. TunNER, M.A. PottSvo. 4s.6d.. 


GRAVITATION: An Elementary Explanation of the Principal Perturbations in 
the Solar System. 2nd Ed. Gr. 8vo, 78. 6d. 2 
.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE PLANETARY THEORY. 
By С. Н. H. Cuevwr. With Problems. $rd Ed., revised. Gr. Svo. 78. 6d. 
OLARK—SADLER.—THE STAR GUIDE. By L. CLARK and H. SADLER. .8vo. 5s. 
OROSSLEY —GLEDHILL— WILSON.—A HANDBOOK OF DOUBLE STARS. 
By E. Crosstey, J. GLEDHILL, and J. M. WILSON. Svo. 21s. 
CORRECTIONS TO THE HANDBOOK OF DOUBLE STARS, $vo. 1s. A 
FORBES.—TRANSIT OF VENUS. By G. Forses, Professor of £ atural Philo- 
sophy in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. Ilustrated. Or. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
GODFRAY.—Works by Носн Goprray, M.A., Mathematical Lecturer at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. © 
A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 4th Ed. Svo. 128. 6d. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR ''HEORY. Ог. 8yo. 5s. Gd. 
LOCEYER.— Works by J. Norman Lockyer, F. R. S. 
ХА PRIMER OF ASTRONOMY. Illustrated. РУ svo. 1s. 
*ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. With Spectra of the Sun, Stars, 
and Nebulæ, and Illus. 36th Thousand. Revised throughout. Fear, Svo. 5s. 6d. 
"QUESTIONS ON THE ABOVE. By J. FORBES ROBERTSON, Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF THE SUN. Illustrated. 8vo. 148. 
THE METEORITIC HYPOTHESIS OF THE ORIGIN OF COSMICAL 
SYSTEMS. Illustrated. Svo. 17s. net. 
STAR-GAZING PAST AND PRESENT. Expanded from Notes with the assist- 
ance of G. M. SEApROKE, F.R.A.S. Roy. 8vo. 218. 
LODGE.—PIONEERS OF SCIENCE. By OLIVER. J. Горск. Ex. Cr. 8yo, T8. 6d. 
NEWCOMB.—POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Ву S. Nrwcows, LL, Professor 
U.S” Naval Observatory. Illustrated. 2nd Ed., revised. 8vo. 8, 


HISTORICAL. 


. t. 
AN ESSAY ON NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA. Ву the same. Or. 8yo. 6s. net. 
Tas nét. Е. Олов. Ех, Ог. Svo. 
ELEIN.—LECTURES ON MATHEMATICS. Ву F. KLEIN. 8vo. 6s, 6d. net. 


PERIODICAL. 


— 8 8 GAZETTE.—Edited by E. M. LaNoLEY, M A. 4to 6d. and 
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Chemistry ; Physical Geography, Geology, and Mineralogy : Biol 
(Botany, Zoology, General Biology, Physiology); Medlefne. EY 


CHEMISTRY. 


^ 
UAL OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Вун. E. Arx- 
fessor of Chemistry, City and Guilds Central Institute. 


BEHRENS. —MICRO -CHEMICAL METHODS) "Un preparation. 
VVV 
b= WENS COLLEGE COURSE OF ;Bvo. 6з. 1 
CHEMISTRY. By Jvrrus B. Coney, D Yap e e LOAD ован 


ARMSTRONG.—A МАХ 
втнохо, F.R.S., Pro} 
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OOMEY.—DICTIONARY OF CHEMICAL SOLUBILITIES. By Prof. A. M. 
CowEY. буо. ca = 


2 Un the Press. 
CHEMICAL THEORY FOR BEGINNERS. Fy L 


Ts. 6d. 
R. R . (See Agriculture. 
"GORDON.—ELEMENTARY COURSE OF PRACTICAL SOIN OR 5 Ho 
Gonpox, Science Inspector under the Science and Art Department. Pott-Svo. 
Part I. Is. [Part IL. in (he Press. 
TLEY.—A COURSE OF QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR STUDENTS. 
. HanrLEY, F. H. S. Gl. Svo. 5з. * 
IETHODS OF GAS ANALYSIS. By Dr. Warrnzn HEMPEL. Trans. 
lated by Dr. I. М. Dexxis. Ог. Svo. 78. Cl. 
HIORNS.—Works by A. Н. Нїовхз, Principal of the School of Metallurgy, 
| Birmingham qnd Midland Institute, Gl. Sv 
A TEXT-BOOK' OF ELEMENTARY METALLURGY. 48, 
PRACTICAL METALLI'RGY AND ASSAYING. 6s. 
IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURE, For Beginners. 3s. 6d. 
MIXED METALS OR METALLIC ALLOYS, 6s. 
METAL COLOURING AND’ BRONZING. 58. 
JONES.—*THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF PRACTICAL CHEM- 
ISTRY— By Francs Jones, F. R. S. E. Fcap. Svo. 9s. 6d. 
*QUESTIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By the same. Fcap. Svo. 38. 
LANDAUER.—BLOWPIPE ANALYSIS. By J. LANDAUER. Translated by J. 
TAYLOR, B.Sc. Revised Edition. Gl. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
LASSAR-COHN.— LABORATORY MANUAL OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Translated by Prof. Avex. Ѕмітн. Cr. Svo. Un the Press. 
LAURIE.—(See Agriculture, p. 43.) 
DEI m DAD 'ATIVE ANALYSIS TABLES. By Prof. Е. A. Lerrs, D.Sc, 
0. 78. п М 
LOCKYER.—THE CHEMISTRY OF THESUN. Ву. N. Lockyer, E. R. S. svo. 148. 
LUPTON.—CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. With 1200 Problems. By S. Lurrox, 
M. A. 2nd Ed., revised. Feap. Svo. 48. 6d. 
MELDOLA.—THE CHEMISTRY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. Ву RAPHAEL MELDOLA, 
] F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, Technical College, Finsbury. Gr. Svo, бз. 
MENSCHUTKIN.—ANALYTICAL GHEMISTRY, By N. MENSCHUTKIN, Professor 
in the University of St. Petersburg. Translated under the supervision of the 
- Author. By James Locke, Assistant in the Analytical Laboratory of the 
University of Heidelberg. $vo. [Nearly ready, 
MEYER.—HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE PRESENT DAY. By Енхзт vox Meyer, Ph.D. ‘Translated by GEORGE 
WAN, Ph.D. Svo. 4s. net. m 
MATER AN pm ENTARY ‘TEXT-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. By W.G.Mrxrrn, 
Professor of Chemistry, Yale College. 9nd Ed. Ог. 8vo. 7s. Gd, 
MUIR.—PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS: First М.В. 
Courss. By M. M. P. Murr, E. R. S. E. Fcap. Svo. 1s. 6d. = 3 
MUIR — WILSO) .—THE ELEMENTS OF THERMAL CHEMISTRY. By M. 
М. P. Murr, F.R.S.E.; assisted by D. M. WirsoN, Svo. 128. 6d. 
NERNST.—THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Nernst. Translated by 
of. С. S. PALMER. Svo. 15s. net. я 
OSTWALD. OUTLINES OF GENERAL CHEMISTRY: Physical апі Theo- 
retical. By Prof. W. OsrwaLp. Trans. by Jas. WALKER, D.Sc. Svo. 10s. net. 
PHYSICO-CHEMICAL MEASUREMENTS. By Prof. W. OsrwArp. Trans. 
by Jas. WALKER, YO. 73. 


D. Se. 8| net. 
у 1 L CHEMISTRY. Trans. by б. McGowan. 
SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF ANALYTICA I 7o 


Cr. 8vo. , 
SAY.—EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF CHEMICAL THEORY FOR BE- 
RA SINNERS. By WII TIA Ramsay, F.R.S. New Ed. PottSvo. 2s. (d. 
REMSEN.—Works hy Ira BED d a W БҮ анат орази ME 
EMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. For Beginners. . буо. 9 
"AN INTRODUCTION ТО 4HE STUDY OF 'CHEMISTRY (INÓRGANIO 
CHEMISTRY). Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 0 
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COMPOUNDS OF CARBON: an Introduction to the Study of Organic 
Chemistry. Cr. Svo. бз. 6d. 5 8 
A'TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Svo. 16s. 


ROSCOE. Works by Sir Henry E. Roscoz, F. R. S., formerly Professor of Chemistry, 


Owens College, Manchester. 
>A PRIMER OF CHEMISTRY. Illustrated. With Questions. Potf,Svo. 1s. 
SEY Ges FOR BEGINNERS. Assisted by J. Luxr, B. So. 
. Byo. 28. 

*LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC AND ORGANIC. 
With Illustrations and Chromolitho of the Solar Spectrum, and of the Alkalies 
and Alkaline Earths. New Ed., 1892. Feap. буо. 4s. 64. 

ROSCOB—SCHORLEMMER.—A TREATISE ON INORGANIC AND ORGANIC 
Gu By Sir Henry Roscox, F. R. S., and Prof. C. r 
“RS. Svo. < +] 

Vols. I. and IL—INORGANIO CHEMISTRY, Vol I.—The Non-Metallic Ele- 
ments. New Ed. 218. Vol. IL.—Metals. Two Parts, 18s. each. 

Vol. IIIL.—ORGANIO OHEMISTRY. THE CHEMISTRY Of THE HYDRO- 
CARBONS and their Derivatives. Parts І. II. IV. and VI. 21s. each. 
Parts III. and V. 185. each. 

ROSCOE — SCHUSTER.—SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. Ву Sir Henry Roscor, 
F. R. S. 4th Ed., revised by the Author and A.Scuvster, F.R.S. Svo. 21s. 

SOHORLEMMER.—RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By Prof. ScHonLEMMER, N. E. Edited by Prof. A. H. SMITHELLS. «Ог. Svo, 5s. 


net. 

SCHULTZ—JULIUS._SYSTEMATIC SURVEY OF THE ORGANIC COLOUR: 
ING MATTERS. By Dr. б. Scuvurz and Р. Junivs. Translated and Edited 
by Автнов б. Grees, F. I.G., F.C.S., Examiner in City and Guilds of London 
Institute. Royal Вуо. 218. net. 

SHENSTONE. —Q ALITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR BEGINNERS. By W. A. 
Бпемѕтоме, F. I. C., Science Master at Clifton Cqllege. Globe 8yo. [In prep. 

SMITHELLS.—THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON THINGS. Ву А. SMITHELLS, 
B. Se., F. I. C., Professor of Chemistry, Yorkshire College, Leeds. Gl. 8vo. 

[In preparation. 

^THORPE.—A SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS. With Key. Ву T. 2. 
"Тнонре, F.R.S. New Ed. sa Svo. 28. 

ESSAYS IN HISTORICAL CHEMISTRY. Ву the same. Cr. буо. 88. 6d. net. 

*TURPIN.— LESSONS IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By G. S. TURPIN, 
M. A., D.Sc, Gl. Svo. Part I.—Elementary. 28. 6d. 

PRACTICAL INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Ву the Same. Gl. 8vo. [In the Press. 

WURTZ.—A HISTORY OF CHEMICAL THEORY. Ву Ap. Wurtz. "Translated 
by Henny Warts, F. R. S. Crown Svo. бв. 

WYNNE.—COAL TAR PRODUCTS. By W. Р. Wyxxe, Royal College of Science. 


Un preparation. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, AND 
| MINERALOGY. 


BLANFORD.—THE RUDIMENTS ОЁ PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY FOR INDIAN 
SCHOOLS; with Glossary. Ву Н. F. BLAwromp, F. G. S. Cr. Svo. i. 
FERREL.—A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE WINDS. By W. Ferret, M.A, 
Member of the American National Academy of Sciences. Svo. 178 net. 
FISHER —PHYSIOS OF THE EARTH'S CRUST. By Rev. Озмохр FISHER, M. A., 
.G.8., Hon. Fellow of King's College, London. 2nd Ed.,enlarged. 8vo. 12s. 
*GEE.— SHORT STUDIES IN EARTH KNOWLEDGE. Introduction to Physio: 
= gap Ву VES Cir Ilustrated. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. + 
IKIE.—Works by Sir Айси Gz i 
5 а F.R.S., Director-General of the 
E AL GEOGRAPHY. Ilus. With i . 18. 
zn e LOND eee шагам. сар. 
Вуо. 48. 6d. *QUESTIONS ON THE SAME. Is. 6d. 
*A PRIMER OF GEOLOGY. Ilustrated. Poti. Svo. 


„GLASS. BOOK OF GEOLOGY. Illustrated. Cr. 870. Pte 6d. 4 
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TEXT-BOOK OK GEOLOGY. Illustrated. ard Ed. (1893). 8уо. 288. 
OUTLINES OF FIELD GEOLÓGY. Illustrated. Gl. 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
TH SCENERY AND GEOLOGY OF SCOTLAND, VIEWED IN CONNEXION 
ITH ITS PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. Cr. буо. 12s. 6d. 
GREGORY.—THE PLANET EARTH. Ву R. A. GREGORY, F. R. A. S. Cr. Svo. 28. 
PHYSIOGRAPHY. An Introduction to the Study of Nature. By 
the Right Hon. Т. Н. Huxrev, F. R. S. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 68. 
VIN.—POPULAR LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. By Lord KELVIN, 
P.R.S. Vol. IL GEOLOGY AND GENERAL Prysics. Cr. Svo. Ts. 0d. 
LESSING.—TABLES FOR THE DETERMINATION OF THE ROCK-FORMING 
"MINERALS. Compiled by Е. L. LorwiNsox- LEssING. Trans. by J. W. 
Gnecory, B. Se., F.G.S. Glossary by Prof. G. A. J. Corr, F.G S. Svo. 4s. 6d. net. 
LOCKYER, —OUTLINÈS OF PHYSIOGRAPHY—THE MOVEMENTS OF THE 
EARTH. By J. Norman Lockyer, E. RS. Illust. Cr. Svo. Sewed, ls. 6d. 
*MARR— HARKER. PHYSIOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. By J, E. MARR, 
F.R.S., and A. Напкен, М.А. Gl. Svo. (In the Press. 
MIERS.—À TREATISE ON MINERALOGY. By Н. A. Mrers, of the British 
Museum, $8vo. 2 Un preparation. 
MIERS—OROSSKEY.—(See Hygiene, p. 44.) 
ROSENBUSCH.—MICROSCOPIOA 'PHYSIOGRAPHY OF THE ROCK-MAKING 
"MINERALS. Ву Н. Rosennuscn. Trans, by J. P.Inpiwos. Svo. 248. 
RUSSELL.—METEOROLOGY. Ву T. RUSSELL. Svo. 16s. net. 
TARR.—ECONOMIO GEOLOGY OF THE U.S. By R. S. Tann, B.S. 8vo. 16s. net. 
"WILLIAMS.—ELEMENTS OF CRYSTALLOGRAPHY, for students of Chemistry, 
Physics, and Mineralogy. Ву б. H. Уўиллдмз, Ph.D. Cr. Svo. бз. 
ZITTEL.—ELEMENTS OF ‘PALEONTOLOGY. By Prof. Kant VON ZITTEL. 


Trapslated by CHARLES К. EASTMAN. 8Ү0. [In the Press. 
BIOLOGY. 
(Botany, Yoology, General Biology, Physiology.) 
Botany. 


^ALLEN.—ON THE COLOURS OF FLOWERS, as Tilustrated in the British Flora. 


By GRANT ALLEN. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 3s. (d. 
SON.—BIOLOGY OF FERNS BY THE COLLODION METHOD. By 9. 


FArTkiNSON, Ph.B. Svo. 88. 6d. uet. 
BALFOUR—WARD.—A GENERAL TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. By Prof. I. B. 
BALroun, F.R.S., and Prof. Н. MansHALL WARD, F. R. S. [In preparation. 


*BETTANY.—FIRST LESSONS IN PRACTICAL BOTANY. By G. Т. Веттаму, 
Pott буо. 15, * 


*BOWER.— Works by Е. O. Bower, D.Sc., F. R. S., Professor of Botany, University 


OW. 
2 80 en PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN BOTANY. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
CCC 
CAMPBELL STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF MOSSES AND FERNS. 
By,Prof. Dguaras Н. CAMPBELL. e In the Press 
GRAY STRUCTURAL BOTANY, OR ORGANOGRAPHY ON THE BASIS 
ОР MORPHOLOGY, By Prof. Asa Gray, LL.D. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
EARTIG.—TEXT-BOOK OF THE DISEASES OF TREES. (See Agriculture, р. 48.) 


HOOKER,—Works by Sir Josep Hooker, F. R. S., &c. 


M OF BOTANY. Illustrated. PottSvo. 18. Y» 
PRIMER DENTS FLORA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 8rd Ed., revised. 


Gl. 8vo. 10s. 0d. Я 
LUBBOOR FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND LEAVES. By the Right Hon. Sir J. 
n Lupnocr, E. R. S. Illustrated. 2nd Ed. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
MULLER.—THE FERTILISATION OF FLOWERS. By HERMANN MULLER. 
Translated by D'Arcy W. THOMPSON, B.A., Professor of Biology in University 
College, Dundee. Preface by CHARLES DARWIN. Illustrated. Svo. 21s. 
NISBET.—BRITISH FORE TREES. (Se Agriculture, р. 44.) E 
OLIVER.—*LESSONS IN EL MENTARY BOTANY. By DANIEL OLIVER, F. R. S., 
late Professor of Botany її University Colleges London. Есар. Вўо, 4s. 0d. 
IRST BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY. Ву the same. Ex. fcap. Svo. 6s. 6d. 
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SMITH.—DISEASES OF FIELD AND GARDEN. CROPS. Ges Agriculture, p.44. 
STRASBURGER.—A TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. Бу Dr. E. STRASBURGER ani 
Others. Svo. Translated by Dr. JAMES PORTER. SVO. Un the Press. 
VINES — EIN CH. MANUAL OF VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. 
8. H. Vixes, F.R.S., and Prof. E. Kixcn. Ilustrated. Cr. Svo. [In prep. 
WARD.—TIMBER AND SOME OF ITS DISEASES. (See Agriculture, 1 44.) 


Zoology. 


BADENOCH.-THE ROMANCE OF THE INSECT YORLY. Ву L. N. 
Влрехосн, Illustr. Cr. Svo. 6s. b 

BALFOUR.—A TREATISE ON COMPARATIVE EMBRYOLOGY, By F. M. 
Barroum,F.R.B. Illustrated. 2 vols. 8yo. Vol I. 18s. Vol IL 218, 

BERNARD—THE APODIDAE. By H. M. BERNARD, M.A., LL. D., Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

BUCKTON.—MONOGRAPH OF THE BRITISH CICADJE, OR TETTIGIDJE. 
Ву G. В. Buckrow. 2vols. Svo. 42s. net. t 

CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by S. Е. HARMER, М:А., and 
A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. A 

Vol. III. MOLLUSCS AND BRACHIOPODS. By the Rev. A. H. Сооке, M.A., 
A. E. Surev, M. A., and F. R. C. REED, М.А. Illustrated. Svo. 17s. net. 

COOKE.— BRITISH MOLLUSOS. By Rev. А. H. Cooke, M. A., Fellow:of King's 
College, Cambridge. 

COUES.— HANDBOOK OF FIELD AND GENERAL ORNITHOLOGY. Ву 
Prof ELLrorr Cours, М.А. Illustrated. Svo. 105. net. 

FLOWER — GADOW.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OSTEOLOGY OF 
THE MAMMALIA. By Sir W. Н. Frower, F.R.S., Director of the Natural 
History Museum. Ilus. Srd Ed., revised with the help of Hans Gapow, Ph.D. 
Or. 8vo. 105. 0d. E 

FOSTER-.BALFOUR.—THE ELEMENTS OF EMBRYOLOGY. By Prof. 
MIcnAxL Foster, M.D., F. R. S., and the late F. M. BALFOUR, F. R. S., 2nd Ed. 

revised by A, Sepowick, M. A., and W. Heare, M.A. Ilust. Ог, 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

GUNTHER.—GUIDE TO BRITISH FISHES. Ву Dr. A. GUNTHER, Cr. Svo. 

HEADLEY.—LIFE AND STRUCTURE OF BIRDS. By F. W. HrADLEY, Assistant 
Master at Haileybury College. Illustrated... Crown Svo. [Very "hortly. 

HERDMAN.—BRITISH MARINE FAUNA. Vol. I. By Prof. W. A. HERDMAN. 
Ст. Syo. Un the Press. 

LANG.—TEXT-BOOK OF COMPARATIYE ANATOMY. By Dr. AnNOLD LANO, 
Professor of Zoology in the University of Zurich. Transl. by Н. M. and M. 


PE Introduction by Prof. HAECKEL. 2 vols. Illustrated. 8vo. Part I. 
Is. nel д 


(Part ТІ. in the Press. 
LUBBOOK.—THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS. By the 


Right Hon. Sir Jons Тлввоск, F.R.S., P. O. L. Illus. Or. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
MEYRIOE.—BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA. By E. Meyrick. Cr. 8yo. [In the Press. 


MSS SUITS HISTORY OF AQUATIO INSECTS. By Prof. L. C. MIALL. 
г. vo. 05. 


THE GREEN LEAF. By the same. In preparation 
ROUND THE YEAR. Ву the same. [In preparation. 
MIVART,.—LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. Ву Sr. G. Mrvant, F. R. S., 
Тесбагег on Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary's Hospital. Fcap. 8уо. 68. 
B.URRAY.—INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SEAWEEDS. Ву GEORGE 
Murray. Cr. 8vo. Un the Press. 
PARKER.—A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN ZOOTOMY (VERTEBRATA). 
By T. Jerreny PARKER, F. R. S., Professor of Biology in the University of 
Otago, New Zealand. Illustrated. Or. Svo. 88. 6d. M 
PARKER—HASWELL.—A TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. Ву Prof. T. J. PARKER, 
F. R. S., and Prof. HASWELL. Svo. [In the Press. 
SEDGWIOK.—TREATISE ON EMBRYOLOGY. Ву ApAM Srpawick, F. R. S., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. Svo. Un preparation. 
e EE 1507 ов THE RAVEN (Corvus сотах sinuatus). A 
wide to the Study of the"Muscular System iù Birds, В; . SRUFELPT. 
Tlustrated. 8yo. 18s: net. 7 CO 
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ERSHEIM.3ELEMENTS OF THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF 
VERTEBRATES. В? Profe R. Wiepersuem. Adapted by W. NEWTON 
Funker, Professor of Biology, University College, Cardiff. Svo. 12s, 6d. 

THE STRUCTURE OF MAN. Translated by Н. M. Brnwanp and б. D. Howrs. 
3 Un the Press. 

e General Biology. 
BALL.—ARE THE EFFECTS OF USE AND DISUSE INHERITED? By W. 


Parr BALL. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. A 
BATESON.—MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF VARIATION By W. BATESON, 


M.A. Illustrated. буо. 215. net. 

CALDERWOOD.—EVOLUTION AND MAN'S PLACE IN NATURE. By Prof. 
Н. Слгрекуоор, XI. D. Cr. Svo. Ts. 6d. 

EIMER.—DRGANIO EVOLUTION as the Result of the Inheritance of Acquired 
Characters according to the Laws of Organic Growth. By Dr. G. Th. m 
Emer. Transl. by J. T. ОоххтхонАм, Е.К. .E. Svo. 19s. 6d, 

HOWES.—ANPATLAS OF PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By G. В. 
Howes, Assistant fessor of Zoology, Royal College of Science. 4to. 14s. 

*HUXLEY.—INTRODUCTORY PRIMER OF SCIENCE. By Prof. T. Н. HUXLEY, 


F. R. S. Pott Svo. 1s. 
UXLEY — MARTIN.—A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN 
PRACTICAL BIOLOGY. By Prof T. Н. HUXLEY, F. R. S., assisted by Н. 
N. Marti, F.R.S. New Ed., revised by О. В. Howes, Assistant Professor, 
Royal College of Science, and D. H. Scott, D.Sc. Or. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
LUBBOCK.—ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RELATION 
TO INSECTS. By Right Hon. Sir J. LUBBOCK, F. R. S. Ilust. Cr, Svo, 48. 6d. 
ORR.—THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT AND HEREDITY. By Н. В. Onn, 


PhD. Or. Syo, 6s. net. 
OSBORN.—FROM THE GREEKS TO DARWIN. By H. Е. Оѕвовх, Se. P. 8vo. 


9s. net. 
PARKER.—LESSONS IN) BLEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By Prof. T. JEFFERY 
PARKER, F.R.S. Illustrated. 2nd Ed. Ог. 8уо. 10s. 6d. 9 


BIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. Ву the same. Un preparation. 
5 VARIGNY. CPERIMENTAL EVOLUTION. ByH.DEVARIGNY. Ог. Svo. 55. 
WALLACE.. ‘orks by ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, F. R. S., LL.D. 
DRUNEN : An Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selection. gr. буо. 98. 
NAYURAL SELECTION: AND TROPICAL NATURE. New Ed. Or.8yo, 6s. 
ISLAND LIFE. New Ed. Cr. Arg, 65. 
WILLEY.—AMPHIOXUS, AND THE ANCESTRY OF THE VERTEBRATES. 
Ву A. Witry, B.Sc. Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Physiology. 


ВТЕР: — ELEOCTRO-PHYSIOLOGY. By Professor W. BIEDERMANN. 
In preparation. 


ERMANN. 
Translated by Miss F. A. WELLS. 
BARNLEY.—A- MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL HISTOLOGY. 
By WiLLIAM FEARNLEY. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 78. бй. » 
FOSTER.—Warks by Micnart Foster, M.D., F. R. S., Professor of Physiology in 
the University of Cambridge. B 
*A PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY. Illustrated. PottSvo. 18. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. NETUS uam 98 1 8 queen 
— The Tissues of Movement, The Vascular Мес mi „ d. 
e their Respective Mechanisms 


issues of Chemical Action, with 
Part IL The Tissues Part III. The Central Nervous System. 7а, ба, Part 


"Nutrition. 10s. 6d. Я 
тү. d. Part рей Muscular Mechanisms, The ‘issues and 
Хто ле Вапа [Reproductions 105: 6d. APPENDIX TEE, CHEMICAL 
o Mechanisms of УКТАТ, BODY. By А. S Lea, М.А. Тв, 
Top ASIS ОЕ THE AN COURSE OF ELEMENTARY PRAGTIOAL РЕ. 
TER LANGLEY, gTOLOGY. By Prof. Micra Fosrsn and J. 
SIOLOGY AND Hie mity College, Cambridge. th Bd. Cr. Svo. farre 
FOSTER SHORE. PHYSIPLOGY FOR BEGINNERS, ЖУ be, Хои, 
M.D., F. R. S., and L. E. 5новЕ, N. A., M.D. . Svo. 28. 6d. 
CCC CHEMISTRY OF THE 
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*HUXLEY.—LESSONS IN Етична хн отобу By Prof. Т. Н. 
Huxley, F.R.S. Ilust. Fcap. Svo. 48. 6d. 2 
*QUESTIONS ON THE ABOVE. By T. Атсоск, M.D. PottSvo. 18. 6d. 
RH AT Н тони AND PHYSIOLOGY FOR NURSES. By D. C. KIMBER. 
Svo. 10s. net. S 
VERWORN.—GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY. By Dr. Max VERWORN. "Translated 
by Dr. Е. Lee. 8уо. [In preparation. 


> MEDICINE. 


ALLBUTT.—A SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. Edited by Prof. Clifford Allbutt, M.D., 
F.R.S. Svo. Un the Press. 
ALLBUTT—PLAYFAIR.—A SYSTEM OF GYNJECOLCGY. Edited by Prof. 
Allbutt and Dr, Playfair. Svo. „ a U^ the Press. 

BLYTH.—(Se Hygiene, p. 44). 

BRUNTON.—Works by T. Lauper Bnuxrow, M. D., F. R. S., Examiner in Materia 
Medica in the University of London, in the Victoria Univerdity, and in tho 
Royal College of Physicians, London. a 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHARMACOLOGY, THERAPEUTICS, AND MATERIA 
MEDICA. Adapted to the United States Pharmacopoia by Е. H. WILLIAMS, 
M. P., Boston, Mass. 3rd Ed. Adapted to the-New British Pharmacopcia, 
1885, and additions, 1891. Svo. ?1s. Or in 2 vols. 228. ба. Supplement. 18. 

TABLES OF MATERIA MEDICA: A Companion to the Materi) Medica 
Museum. Illustrated. Cheaper Issue. Svo. 5s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN THERAPEUTICS. 8уо. 3s. 6d. net. 

GRIFFITHS.—LESSONS ON PRESCRIPTIONS AND THE ART OF PRESCRIB- 
ING. By W. H. GRIFFITHS. Adapted to the Pharmacopoeia, 1885. Pott 8vo. 83. 6d. 

HAMILTON.—A TEXT-BOOK on PATHOLOGY, SYSTEMATIO AND PRAO- 
TICAL. By P. J. Нлмилох, F. R. S. E., Professor of Pathological Anatomy, Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. Tllust. 8vo, Vol. I. 218. net. Vol. II. 2 parts, 15s. each, net. 

HAWKINS.— DISEASES OF THE VERMIFORM™ APPENDIX. By H. P. 
Hawkins, M.D. 8vo. 7s. net. 

ЕМ. — METHODS OF PATHOLOGICAL HISTOLOGY. By Dr. Von 
KAHLDEN. Translated by Н. MORLEY FLETCHER, M.D. 8yo. 6s. Being a 
Companion to Ziegler’s “Pathological Anatomy.” 

EANTHACK DRYSDALE.—ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL BACTERIOLOGY. 
Ву А. А. KaxrHACK, M.D., and J. Н. DnYssALE, М.В. Cr. Зуо. 48. ба. 


KLEIN.—Works by E. Krein, F.R.S., Lecturer on General Anatomy and Physio- 
logy in the Medical School of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London. 
MIORO-ORGANISMS AND 


DISEASE. An Introducti i № dy of 
Specific Miero-Organisms. Illustrated. d Ed UE ө Бу 


ard Ed., revised. Cr. 8vo. . 
THE BACTERIA IN ASIATIO CHOLERA. Cn. re, ow 07 Sve. 0а 


WHITE.—A TEXT-BOOK OF GENERAL THERAPEUTICS. By W. Hatz 
Wurrr, M.D., Senior Assistant Physician to and Lecturer in Materia Medica at 
Guy's Hospital. Illustrated. Or. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

NUS e her) 

:—TEXT-BOOK OF PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY 
AND PATHOGENESIS. By Prof. E. ZIEGLER. Translated and Edited by 
DONALD MacAtister, M.A., M.D., Z'ellow and Medical Lecturer of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. "Illustrated. gro. 
ИЕ О 
art II. ANATOMY, УШ. 
~ 12s. 6d. Sections IX.-XII. 19s. 6d. ы: eo 
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Ethics and Metaphysics; Logic; Psychology ; Political Economy ; Law А 
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ETHICS AND METAPHYSIOS, 
CALDERWOGOD.—HANDBOOK*OF MORAL PHIEOSOP 
OxrpERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of МОМ Кына Нат 


ral Philosophy i i 
Edinburgh. 14th Ed., largely rewritten. Cr. 8vo. Ap резо 
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CHRISTIANSEN.—ELEMENTS Oy THEORETICAL METAPHYSICS. By Prof. 
Christiansen. Authorised Translation. Svo. Un preparation. 
D'ARCY.—A SHORT STUDY OF ETHICS. By Rev. Cmanrcs Е. D'ARCY. 
p BUSS N. ELEMENTS OF METAPHYSICS. By Prof. K. De Len E 
= N . By 3 'EUSSEN. Ст. 8уо. бз. 
FOWLER® PROGRESSIVE MORALITY. By T. Fowler, M. A., LL. D. 2nd Ed. 
т. 8yo. 38. net. 
HILL.—GENETIC PHILOSOPHY. By Davin J. Нпл. Cr. Svo. 7s. net. 
KANT—MAX MULLER.—CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. By Loranven KANT. 
2 vols. Svo. 16s. each. Vol. І. HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION, by Lupwic 
Моё; Vol. П. CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON, translated by Е. Мах MULLER. 
GUAE. IERNARD.— KANT'S CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY FOR 
ENGLIJH, READERS. Ву Prof. J. F? Manmarry, P. P., and Jom H. 
Bernarp, B.D. Cr. Svo. 

Vol. I. Тик KRITIK оғ PURE REASON EXPLAINED AND DEFENDED. 78. 6d. 
Vol II. THe PROLEGOMENA. ‘Translated with Notes and Appendices. 6s. 
EANT.—KRITIK OF JUDGMENT. Translated with Introduction and Notes by 

J. Н. BERNARD, B,D, Svo. 10s. net. 

McCOSH.— Works by James МоСозн, D.D., President of Princeton College. 
FIRST AND FUNDAMEN'TAL TRUTHS: a Treatise on Metaphysics. Syo. 9s. 
THE PREVAILING TYPES OF PHILOSOPHY. CAN THEY LOGICALLY 

REACH REALITY? 8уо. 385. 6d. 

MARSHALL.- PAIN, PLEASURE, AND JESTHETICS. Ву Н. R. MARSHALL, 
М.А. Svo. Ss. 6d. net. H 

MAURIOE.— MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Е. D. 
MAURICE, M. A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cam- 


bridge. 4th Ed. 2 vols. 8үо. 16s. 
SIDGWIOK.— Works by Henry Srpawick, gn Hin Knightbridge Professor 
ridge. 


of Moral 105887 in (уе University of Cam! 
THE METHODS ETHICS. 5th Ed. Svo. 148. 9 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ETHICS. 8rd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d, 
WILLIAMS.—REVIEW OF THE SYSTEM OF ETHICS FOUNDED ON THE 
" THEORY OF EVOLUTION. By С. M. WirLLiAMsS. Ex. Cr, 8үо, 128. net. 
WINDELBAND.—HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. W. WINDELBAND. 


Tregslated by Prof. J. Н. Turrs, Ph.D. Svo. 218. net. 


LOGIC. 


BOOLE.—THE MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS OF LOGIC. Being an Essay 
towards a Calculus of Deductive SNO By GEonoE Boone. буо. 53. 
BOSANQUET.—ESSENTIALS OF LOGIC. By B. Bosanquer, М.А. Cr. 8vo. 


OARROLL.—SYMBOLIOLOGIC. By Lewis Cannott, Cr. Svo. 98. Od. 
JEVONS.— Works by W. STANLEY Jevons, F.R.S. 


*A PRIMER OF LOGIO. Pott 8vo. 15. x 
"ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIO, Deductive and Inductive, with Copious 


Questions and Examples, and a Vocabulary. Fcap. Svo. 8з. 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE. Cr. Svo. 128. 6d. 

STUDIES ІХ DEDUCTIVE LOGIO. 2nd Ed. Cr, Svo. 65. 

PURE LOGIC: AND OTHER MINOR WORKS. Edited by R. Арлмвох, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic at Owens College, Manchester, and Harrie} 


а єз. With Preface by Prof. ApAMSON. 8үо. 105. 6d. 
KEYNES FORMAL 10610 Studies and Exercises in. By J. N. KEYNES, D. Se. 
К vi larged. Svo. 12s. 
RI T NI 00h OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIO FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 
By Р.К. Ray, 80, Professor of Logic and Philosophy, Presidency College, 
tta. . 4th . GlobeSvo. 4s. 6d. 
VENN. Works i ous VEN, F.R.S., Examiner in Moral Philosophy in the 
mU 8 à 
TED OS Or OBaNCE. MAn Essay on the Foundations and Province of the 
theory of Probability. Srd Ed., rewritten and enlarged. Cr. Svo. 108. 6d. 
ÉYMBOLIOLOGIO. vnd Ed. Revised and Rewritten. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF EMPIRICAL OR INDUCTIVE LOGIO. Svo. 18s. 
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- PSYCHOLSGY: 


, 
.—HANDBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY: SENSES AND INTELLECT. 
By Prof. J. M. BALDWIN, M.A., LL.D. 2nd Ed., revised. буо. 8s. 6d. net. 
FEELING AND WILL. By the same. Svo. Ss. 0d. net. EN 
ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. By the same. Cr. буо. 7s. 6d. * 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE CHILD AND THE RACE. By the same. 
Svo. 10s. net. 
CATTELL.—EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. By J. M'K, CATTELL. Unthe Press. 
OLIFFORD.—SEEING AND THINKING. By the late Prof, W. К. CLIFFORD, 
F.R.S. With Diagrams. Ог. Svo. 33. 04. 


HÜFFDING.—OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. H. Hórrqmo, Trans- 
lated by M. E. Lownpes. Cr. 8vo. 0s. 
JAMES —THE PRINCIPLES OF PSY CHOLOGY. By Wa Тш Professor 
of Psychology in Harvard University. 2 vols. 8vo. . 
A TEXT-BOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY. Ву “the same. С o. 7s. net. 
JARDINE.—THE ELEMENTS OF THE “PSYCHOLOGY OF COGNITION. Ву 
Rev. Йовквт JARDINE, D.Sc. 8rd Ed., revised. Ог. буо. 08, 6d. 
McOOSH.—PSYCHOLOGY. Cr. 8vo. I. THE CQGNITIVE POWERS. 6s. 0d. 


u RR morva OWERS. By Јлмез МсСози, D.D., President of Princeton 
ollege. 


28101 060 f. REVIEW. Edited by J. M. Carrext and Prof. Ў. M. BaD- 
win, M.A., LL.D. Svo. 8s. net. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


BASTABLE. .—PUBLIO FINANCE. Ву 0. F. Basrantn. 80, 2nd. Ed. 12s. 
6d. пе 


BOHM-PAWERK.—CAPITAL AND INTEREST. ‘Translated by WILLIAM SMART, 
M.A. Svo. 12s. net. 
THE POSITIVE THEORY OF CAPITAL. Ву the ваше, $vo. s, net. 
OAIRNES.—THE OHARACTER AND Od METHOD or PS OLUTICAL 
ECONOMY. By J. Е. Carnxes. Сг. 
SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES o5 ‘Pol JTIÓAL ECONOMY NEWLY EX- 
POUNDED. By the same, Svo. 


OLARE.—THE ABO OF THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES. By GEORGE CLARE. 
Crown 8х0. 


Зз. net. 
Gee Spistittivrion OF WEALTH. By Prof. J. R. COMMONS. 
Gr. Svo. 7s. пе 
COSSA.—INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
Prof 210101 Cossa. Translated by L. Dyer, М.А. Cr. Svo. 88. 6d. net. 
DRAGE.—THE UNEMPLOYED. Бу б. Drace. Ог. Svo. 3s. 0d. 
DYER.—EVOLUTION OF INDUSTRY. By Н. Dyer. $vo. 
ECONOMIC OLASSIOS. Edited by Prof. W. J. Asnury. Gl. 8 
SMITH.—SELEOT CHAPTERS AND PASSAGES FROM CHE ‘WEALTH 
OF NATIONS" OF ADAM SMITH, 1776, 38. net. 
RICARDO.—THE FIRST SIX CHAPTERS OF THE "PRINCIPLES OF 
0 ECONOMY AND TAXATION" OF DAVID RICARDO, 1817. 
s. ти 


MALTHUS.—PARALLEL CHAPTERS FROM THE FIRST AND SECOND 


EDITIONS OF “АМ ESSAY ON THE PRINCIPLE OF POPULATION,” / 


F 
" — LECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS, ү 1 
ange RRO GOR: "th Ed. Pott $vo. . EN QUESTIONS 
— F POLITICAL ECONOMY. Syu 
RC CN BARN 
EST of abi By C. A. WATERS, В. 
FONDA HONEST MONEY. By A. J. Foxpu.- Cr. 80. бака К Га 
GILMAN. PROFIT -SHARING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE. 
By Х.Р. бмк. Ог. 8vo. 78. 
SOCIALISM AND THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. By the Same. 
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Cr. Svo. бз. а 
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GUNTON.—WEALTH AND PROGRESS. By ер Cr. Syo. 6: 

HELM.—THE JOINT STANDARDS By Evisan HELM. Cr. Svo. arm not, 

HOWEEL.—THE CONFLICTS OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR HISTORICALLY 
AND ECONOMICALLY CONSIDERED. Being а History and Review of the 


2 Trade Unions of Great Britain. By G. HowErr, М.Р. 2nd Ed. Or. буо. 7s. 6d. 


HANDY @OOK OF THE LABOUR LAWS. 8rd Ed. Cr. Svo. 
JEVONS.— Works by W. STANLEY JEVONS, E. R. S. 5 
*PRIMER OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Pott Svo. 18. 
THE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Srd Ed. revised. буо. 105. 6d. 
KEYNES.—THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Ву 
J. N. Keynes, D.Sc. Ts. net. 

HALL.— PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. Ву ALFRED MARSHALL, M-A., 
Professorpf Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. I. аза. 19s. 0d. net. P. 

ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRY. Cr, Svo. Ss. 6d. 

PALGRAVE.—A DIOTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By various Writers. 
Edited by R. И. Paronave, F.R.S. Parts, Ss. бй. each, net. Vol. І. 218. net. 

RAE. HIGHT HOURS FOR WORK. By J. Rar, М.А. Cr. Svo, 4s 00. net. 

SIDGWICK.—THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Dy HrxhY 
Stwawien, LI, b., D.O.L., nightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Cambridge. “2nd Ed., revised. 8үо. 108. 

SMART AN INTRODUGTION TO THE THEORY OF VALUE. Ву Wirktan 
Swart, M.A. Crown Svo. 3s. net. 

THOMPSON. THE THEORY OF WAGES. By Н. М.Тномрѕох, Ог, хо. 82.00. 


Cr. Svo. 5s. 


BOOK OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Cr. 8уо. 6s. 6d. 
195, 6d. 


A ВЕП TE 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. aud Ed,, revised and enlarged. Svo. 
THE WAGES QUESTION. Ex. Сг. 8үо. 8s. 6d. net. 
MONEY. Ex. Ог. 8үо. 55361, net. 2 

NS TO TRADE AND IN DUSTRY. Cr. Svo, 7s. 6d. 


MONEY IN ITS RELATIO: 
WIOKSTEED.—ALPHABET OF ECONOMIC SCIENCE. By P. H. WIÜKSTkED, 


e М.А. Part I. Elements of the Theory of Value or Worth. Gl. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
WIESER. NATURAL, VALUE. By Prof. F. von Wiesen. Translated by C. H. 
MALLoon. Edited by W. Suanr, М.А. svo. 10s. net. 
d 
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BALL.—THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE BAR. By V. W. Rouse BALL, M. A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. eth Ed. Revised by J. P. Barr. 


ay E 8 x CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. By Бип Bours 
. — STUDIE N 3 ? eru. 
BOUTMY, STU S. Dicer, with Prefaco by Prof. A- V. Dicey, OF Ж, ба. 
ааа оН CONSTITUTION. Ву the samo. Translate by Mrs. TADES, 
HE EN ойшоноп by Sir I. Porzock, Ван. Cr. 8vo. бз. 
CCC роф8уо. 18. 
É KLANDCORURES ON THE GROWTH OF CRIMINAL LAW IN ANCIENT 
RRENUNITIES. By R. R. Creme IUD. буо. PROS n Ys 
DICEY INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE LAW OF THE CONSTITU- 
108. Br. V. Dicey, B.C.D, ЗМ Bd. $vo. 15 Mdb iuc 
DILLON -LAWS AND JURISPRUDENCE OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
ў, vo. 165. net. 
F. DILLON, LL.D. 8x0. By O. W. Horares, Jun, Demy Svo. 195. 
JENE: C By B.JENKs, B. A., LL.B. Svo, 148. 
TMATHEW.—REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN MENT. By E. д. Мати, М.А. 
lobe Svo. IS. 6d. 
enkel, LAW. (See Commerce, р, 452) 
Моо тов. MERO T LAW AMONG THE ROMANS. From the Pandects. 
„0. Pi . 0.0. Svo. 10s. 
vere 60 ire, ins Tn OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By E. 0. 
g. Svo. 128. 0d. To 
pote adic, ЗА IN JURISPRUDENCE ANDETHIOS. By Bir FRzbzniCK 
Porrock, Bart. Svo. 108. 6d. 
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NISBET.—BRITISH FOREST TREES AND THEIR AGRICULTURAL CHAR- 
P OTERISTICS AND TREATMENT. Dy JCN Nisbet, D.Œ., of the Indian 
^ Forest Service. Cr. Svo. 6s. net. p 
SOMBRVILLE.—INSECIS IN RELATION TO AGRICULTURE. Ву Dr. W- 
SOMERYILLE. [In preparatios. 
SMITH.—DISEASES OF FIELD AND GARDEN CROPS, chien such аз аге 
caused by Fungi. By Мовтніхотох б. Surra, F.L.S. Feap. Svo, 4s. 0d. 
TAN N ER. ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN THE SCIENCE OF AG RICULTURAL 
PRACTICE. By Henry Taser, E. C. S., M.R.A.C., Examiner in Agriculture 
under the Science and Art Department. Fcap. Svo. 8s. Od. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. Ву the same, Pott буо. Is. 
*THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. For usen Elementary Schools. Ву 
the same. Ex. feap. Svo. I. The Alphabet. IL Further Steps. 1s. 
III. Elementary School Rvadings for the Third Stage. 189 
D.—TIMBER AND SOME OF ITS DISEASES. Ву Н. MARSHALL WARD, 
., Prof. of Botany, Roy. Ind. Engin. Coll., Cooperg Hill Ог. Svo. 03. 
"A PRIMER OF PRACTICAL HORTICULTUKE. By J. Wricnt, 
F.R.H.S. Pott Svo. 1s. a 
GARDEN PLANTS AND FLOWERS. Ву the same. Pott svo. 18. 


DOMESTIC ECCNOMY. 

*BARKER.—FIRST LESSONS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF COOKING. By LADY 
Banker. Pott 8уо. 15. 

*^BARNETT—O'NEILL.-A PRIMER OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. By E. A. 
Barverr and Н. C. О'Хепл. Pott 8уо, 1s. 

*QOOKERY BOOK.—THE MIDDLE-CLASS COOKERY BOOK. Edited by the 
Manchester School of Domestic Cookery, Есар. Svo. 1s. 6d. 

ORAVEN.—A GUIDE TO DISTRICT NURSES. By Mrs. Craven. Or. буо. 28. 6d, 

*GRAND'HOMME.—CUTTING-OUT AND DRESSMAKING. From the French of 
Malle. E. GrAwp'HowwE. With Diagrams. “Pott буо. 18. 

*GRENFELL.—DRESSMAKING. A Technical Manual for Teachers. By Mrs. 
HENRY GRENFELL. With Diagrams. Pott Svo. 1s. 

JEX-BLAKE.—THE OARE OF INFANTS. A Manual for Mothers and Nurses. 
Ву Sornra Jex-BLAKr, M.D. Pott Svo. 18. 

ROSEVEAR.—MANUAL OF NEEDLEWORK. By E. Rosrvear, Lecturer on 
Needlework, Training College, Stockwell. Srd Ed. Cr. Svo. 08.7 

NEEDLEWORK FORTHERTANDARDS. St. IV. 6d.; St. V. 8d.: St. VI. & VII. 1s. 
" NEEDLEWORK FOR EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. Gl. Svo. 25, 
"TEGETMEIER.—HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKERY. Compiled 

for the London School Board. Ву W. B. TzaeTMEIER. Pott Svo. 1s. 

*"WRIGHT.—THE SCHOOL COOKERY-BOOK. Compiled and Edited by C. E. 
Сотнік Wnraur, Hon. Sec. to Edinburgh School of Cookery. tt 8vo. 18. 


HYGIENE. 


*BERNERS.—FIRST LESSONS ON HEALTH. DyJ.BrmwEns. Pott 8yo. ls. 
BLYTH.—À MANUAL OP PUBLIC HEALTH. By у. уче BLYTH, 
Tc ne ON SANITARY 1 
NITARY LAW. Bythesame. буо, 88. 0d. net, 

PAYRER. PRESERVATION OF HEALTH IN INDIA. By Sin 8 nenen 
К.О.81. Pott sro. 18. ; 
MIERS—CROSSKEY,—THE SOIL IN RELATION TO HEALTH. Ву Н. A. 
05 EI M OH E CROSSKEY, 1 8 10 D. P. H. Cr. 8уо, 88. C.. 
= YGIENE. By E. S. REYNOLDS, M.D., Victori 

University e Lesturerin Hymiene. PotbSYO. ls c iN 


*WILLOUGHBY. HANDBOOK OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND Spay 
BYDE E. F. тыл, Кар. 570, derd ton Ар DEMOGKAPH 
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MAGMILLAN'S ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL OLASS BOOKS. Edited by 
James Gow, Litt.D., Headmaster of the High School, Nottingham. Glove 8YO- 
*THE HISTORY OF COMMERCE IN EUROPE, By H. Dx D. GISBINS, MLA, 95.0d. 
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*COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. Б, E. C. К. Соххев, M.A., Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy in University Colle&e, Liverpool. 3s. 

*COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By S. Jackson, М.А. 33. 6а. А 

THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF BOOKKEEPING. By J. THORNTON. 

In the Press, 

*COMMERGZAL GERMAN. By Е. CovEenLEY Ѕмітн, В.А. 9s. oi 

COMMERCIAL FRENCH. By JAMES B. PAYNE. [In preparation. 

*COMMERCIAL SPANISH. By Prof. Drrnos, Instructor, H.M.S. Britannia, 
Dartmouth. 3s. 0d. P 

*COMMERCIAL LAW. Ву J. E. C. Munro, LL. D., late Professor of Law and 
Political Economy in the Owens College, Manchester. 8з. 6d. 

MARINE INSURANCE. By W. Gow. 4s. 6d. 


ЧЕ TECHNOLOGY. 


BENEDIKT — LEWXOWITSCH.—OCHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF OILS, FATS, 

WAXES, AND OF THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS DERIVED THERE- 
FROM. By Dr. R. BENEIAKT. Revised by Dr. J. LEWKOWITSCH. Svo. 91s. net. 

BENSON.—ELEMENTARY HANDICRAFT AND DESIGN. By W. A. S, Benson. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 58. d 

BURDETT.—BOOT AND SHO: MANUFACTURE. Ву C. V. B. BURDETT. 
Tllustrateg. ` Cr. Svo. [In the Press. 

*DEGERDON.—THE GRAMMAR OF WOODWORK. Ву W. Е. DEGERDON, Head 
Instructor, Whitechapel Oraft School. 4to. 2s. sewed; 98. cloth. 

FOX.—THE MECHANISM OF WEAVING. By T. W. Fox. Сг. Svo, 78. Gd. net. 

LAURIE.—(Ste Art, p 48). 

LETHABY.-oLEAD WORK. By W. R. LErHABY. Ilust. Cr. 8уо. 4s. Gd. net. 


LOUIS.—GOLD MILLING. By Н. Lovis. Cr. 80. 10s, net. 
KERMAN.—WOOLLEN SPINNING, By C. VICKERMAN. Illustrated. Cr. Syo. 


65. net. 
WALKER.—VARIED occupations IN WEAVING. Ву L. Warken. Gb Syo. 


9s. бй. 
ShRINGWORK. Ву the same. [In the Press. 
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(Seo also PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, р. 34.) 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. By Јонх Ban- 


BARTHOLOMEW. 
qHOLOMEW, F. R. G. S. 4to. Is. 
*MACMILLAN'S SCHOOL ATLAS, PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL. 80 Maps 
and Index. By the same. Royal4to. Ss. 6d. Half-morocco, 10s. 6d. 
^ THE LIBRARY REFERENC. ATLAS OF THE WORLD. By the same. 
84 Mapsand Index to 100,000 places. a CHECA eS Folio. £2:12:6 
s. each net Index, 7s. 6d. net. 
nek, Also Ag BOOK OF. PHY. By C. B. Cranke, F.R.S. With 


OK OF GEOGRA) 
od lage. een Evo. қ . 6d. ; sewed, 28. ; without Maps, sewed, 1s. 6d. 
*GONNER.—COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. ByE. 0. K. GosNEn, M. A., Professor 


ical Economy in University College, Liverpool. 95. |. 
vant a A SHORT ОСКАРИ OF THE BRITISH ISLAN DS. By donn 
E REN LA fans, DL.D., and A.S, Gnerw. With Maps. Гар. Svo. 38. 6d. 
> "GROVE А PRIMER OF GEOGRAPHY. By Sir GEORGE Grove. PottSvo. 18. 
EIEPERT.—A MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. Н. КїЕРЕВТ. 


Cr. Svo. 5s. 
MACMILLAN’S GE ICAL SERIES.—Edited by Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 
9 F. R. S., Wirst nere i the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 
THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. А Practical Handbook for the Use of 
Teachers. By Sir ARCHIBALD Grm, F. R. S. Cr. Svo. 28. 
„MAPS AND MAP-DRAWING. & Ву W: A- Erbrnrox. Pott So, 18. 
„E. GRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. Ву Sir А. GEIKIE, Б.КА . тото. Н 
xANSELEMENTARY OLASS-BOOK OF GENERAD GEOGRAPHY. By H. 
Minn, D.Sc. Illustrated. Cr. 8yo. 38. 61. 
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*GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. ByJ. Soe, M.A. Illustrated. Gl. Svo. 28. 

*ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA, BURMA, AND CEYLON. By H. 
F. BLAxromp, F.G.S. Gl. Svo. 9s. 6d. 

*ALEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH-COLONIES. By б. M. 
Dawson, LL.D., and A. SurüEnLAND. GlobeSvo. 38. E 

STRACHEY.—LECTURES ON GEOGRAPHY. By General RICHARD STRACHEY, 
R.E. Or. Svo. 4s. 6d. * 


SUTHERLAND.—GEOGRAPHY OF VICTORIA. By A. SuUrHERLAN . Pott 


$vo. 15. : : 
CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. For use in Elementary Schools in Victoria. 
By the same. Feap, 8yo. $ 


6d. 
*TOZER.—A PRIMER OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Н. F. Tozzn, М.А. 
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Pott 8vo. 18. 
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ARNOLD.—THE SECOND PUNIO WAR. (See Clossies, p. 12.) 

ARNOLD.—A HISTORY OF THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. (Ste p. 12.) 

*BEESLY.—STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. (See p. 12.) 

BRYCE.—THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. B. Right Hon. James Bryce, N. P., 

D. g. L. Cr. 8yo. Ts. Gd. Library Edition. Syo. 14s. 
"BUOKLEY.—A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS. BS ARABELLA 
B. Buckrey. With Maps and Tables. Gl. Svo. 38. 
BURY.—A HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE FROM ARCADIUS 
ТО IRENE, (See Classics, p. 12.) 
HISTORY OF GREECE.—(Sce Я 19). > 
'ASSEL.—MANUAL OF JEWISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE; By Dr. D. 
Casser. Translated by Mrs. HENRY LUCAS. Fcap. Svo. 9s. 0d. 

ENGLISH STATESMEN, LVE. Ог. буо. 28. 6d. each. 
WILIA THE CONQUEROR. By EDWARD А. EMAN, D. C. L., LL.D. 
Hefry II. By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. 

Epwarp I. By Prof. Tour. 
Henry VIL By JAMES GAIRDNER. 
CanDINAL WorsEv. By Bishop CREIGHTON. 
ELIZABETH. By E. S. BEEsLx. 
OLIVER CROMWELL, By FREDERIO HARKISON. Э 
Wittram HI. By H. D. Tram, 
WALPOLE. By JOHN MORLEY. 
OnaTrHAM. By Joux Мовнівү. Un preparation. 
Prrr. By Earl of RosEBERY. 
Pret, By J. R. THURSFIELD. 
EES PA | by Јонх Fiske, formerly Lecturer on Philosophy ùt Harvard 
niversity, 
THE CRITICAL PERIOD IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 1783-1789. 10s. 6d. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND. Cr. 8уо. 7s. 6d. 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 2vols. Cr. Svo. 18s, Р 
THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 2 vols. Cr.8vo. 18% я 
FREEMAN.— Works by the late E»wARD А. Freeway, D. C. L. 
*OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With Maps. Ex. fcap. 8yo. 6s. 
METHODS OF HISTORICAL STUDY. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
THE CHIEF PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Svo. First Series. 10s. 6d. Second Series. 10s. 6d 
Third Series. 12s. Fourth Series. 128. 6d. Е 
THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES. 5th Ed. Cr.8vo. бз. Гл 
WESTERN EUROPE IN THE FIFTH CENTURY. svo. Un the Press 
WESTERN EUROPE IN THE EIGHTH CENTURY. Svo. Un the Press. 
GREEN.—Works by Jons RicHARD Green, LL.D. 
~ *A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Or. 8уо. 8з. 6d. 
Also in Four Parts. With Analysis. Crown.3vo. 38. each. Part І. 607-1265. 
Farb II. 1265-1540. Part III. 1540-1689. Part IV. 1660-1873, a 
Illustrated Edition. Med. Svo. 4 vols. 12s. each, net. 


+ HOLE.—A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE К) 
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HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. In four yuls. буо. 16s. each. 

Vol l.—Early England, 449-1071; Foreign Kin; 1071-1911; Thi 
1214-1201 ; The Parliaméht, 1367-1461. SS ERES Д шешеге 
Vol. ?1.—The Monsechy, 1461-1540; "The Reformation, 1540-1603. ^ 
Vol. I1f.—Puritan England, 1603-1660 ; The Revolution, 1000-1088. 4 Maps. 
Vol. IV.—The Revolution, 1688-1760; Modern England, 1760-1515. 
THE MAQING OF ENGLAND (449-820. With Maps. Svo. 16s. 
THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND (758-1071). With Maps and Portrait. 8yo. 18s. 
*ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, based on Green's “Short History of the 
English People.” Ву C. W. A. Tait, М.А. Crown Svo. 8s. 6d. 
*READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected by J, R. GREEN. Three 
Parts. Gl. 8үо. 1s. 6d,each. I. Hengist to Cressy. II. Cressy to Cromwell. 
III. Cromwell to Bala'sava. 
GREEN. TON LIFE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. Ву Atice STOP- 
FORD GREEN.” 2 vols. Svo. 32s. 

GUEST.—LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By M. J. Guest. 
With Maps. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

e 0 8 MEANING OF HISTORY. Ву Е. Harrison. Ex. Cr. Svo. 
s. 0d. net. 

*HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS.—Edited by E. A. Freeman. Pott Sve. 
GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. By E. A. Freeman. 8s. 0d. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Ву Epira Тномрзох. 28. 0d. 

HISTORY,OF SCOTLAND. By MARGARET MACARTHUR. 2s. 
HISTORY OF FRANCE. By CHanLorrE M. YoxGE. 8s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF GERMANY. By J. Swe, М.А. 35. 
HISTORY OF ITALY. By Rev. W. Нохт, М.А. 8s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF AMERICA. Ву Јонх А. DOYLE. 4s, 6d. 

HISTOR OF EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. PAYNE, М.А. 4s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF ROME. By E. S. Snvoknunan, М.А. Un preparation. 

*HISTORY PRIMERS.—Edited by Joun Ricuarp Green, LL.D. Pott 8vo. 1s. each. 
ROME. Ву Bishop CREIGHWON. 

GREEOE. By С. A. Fyrre, II. A., late Fellow of University College, Oxford, 

CATALOGUE OF LANTERN SLIDES TO ILLUSTRATE ABOVE. With 

a Notes by Rev. T. FieLD, М.А. Pott8vo. Sewed, 6d. 

EUROPE. By Е. A. Freeway, P. C. L. 

FRANCE. Ву CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Pref. WILKINS, Litt.D. Illustrated. 

GREEK ANTIQUITIES. Ву Rev. J. P. МАНАРРҮ, D.D. Illustrated. 

GEOGRAPHY. By Sir G. Grove, P. C. I. Maps. 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. Tozer, M. A. 

ENGLAND. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. е 

‘ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Ву Prof. T. F. Tour, М.А. 
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FRANOE. Ву Rev. ©. Hore. e Sheet, Is. x 
HISTORY OF . (See Antiquities, p. 18. 
EO ING -CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF ANCIENT HISTORY. By Rev. 
А. С. JkwwiNGS. Svo. бз. 
LABBERTON.—NEW HISTORICAL ATLAS AND GENERAL HISTORY. By 


R. Н. LABBERTON. 40. 15s. i 
LETHBRIDGE,-A SHORT MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA. With 
an Account of INDIA As ІТ 1s. Ву Sir RopER LETHBRIDGE. Cr. Svo. 58. 


VINDIA. New Edition. (1803.) Cr. уо. 2з.; sewed, 1s. 6d. 
MO hits HISTORY READERS. Adapted to the New Code, 1894. Gl. 8vo. 


Book I. 9d. Book IL 10d. BODE ш. a Book IV. 1s. 3d. Book V. 
. Book VI. Is. 6d. Book VIL 18. 6d. 
HALE орн Tire AND THOUGHT FROM THE AGE OF ALEX- 
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THE GREEK WORLD UNDER ROMAN SWAY. (See Classics, р. 13.) 
PROBLEMS IN GREEK HISTORY. (See Classics, p. 13.) " 


TORY OF THE PTOLEMAES. | (See p. 18.) 
MOTORY ONAE MAKERS OF MODERN ITALY: Махат, Олуотв, GARI: 


трт. By J. А. R. Marriott, М.А. Cr. 8yo. 15. 6d. 
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MATHEW.—A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Ву Е. J. Матку, М.А. 

MICHELET.—A SUMMARY OF MODERN ГІ TO Y. By M.Mt:cnEeLET. Trans- 
lated by M. C. M. Sntrsow. Gl. Svo. 4s. 6d. ^ 

NOKGATE.—ENGLAND UNDER THE ANGEVIN KINGS. By KATE NonaATE- 
With Maps and Plans. 2 vols. Svo. 32s. 

OTTÉ.—SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. Ву Е. С. ОттЁ. With Maps. Il. Syo. бз. 

RHOADES.—IIISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 1850-1880. By J. F. 
RuoapEs. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 

SHUCKBURGH.—A HISTORY OF ROME. (See р. 18.) 3 

SEELEY.—THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND. Ву Sir J. R. бекіт, Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. Cr. 8yo. 4s. 6d. 

OUR COLONIAL EXPANSION. Extractsfromthea"ove. Ог. Svo, Белей. 1s. 

SEWELL—YONGE.—EUROPEAN HISTORY. Selections from the Best Author- 
ities. Edited by E. M. SEwELL and C. M. Yowor. Cr. 89. First Series, 
1003-1154. 6s. Second Series, 1088-1228. 68. 

SMITH.—THE UNITED STATES: AN OUTLINE OF POLI"ICAL HISTORY, 
1492-1871. By богруіх SwrrH, D. C. L. Cr. Svo. 88. 0d. 

STEVENS.—SOURCES OF THE CONSTITUTION GF UNITED STATES. By 
С. E. Stevens, LL.D. Cr.Svo. бв. Gd. net. 

*TAIT.— ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. (See under Green, p. 47.) 

WHEELER.—Works by J. TALBoYs WHEELER. 

*A PRIMER OF INDIAN HISTORY. Pott Svo. 1s. 

*COLLEGE HISTORY OF INDIA. With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 38.; seed, 23. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA AND OF THE FRONTIER STATES OF 
AFGHANISTAN, NEPAUL, AND BURMA. With Maps. Or. 8vo. 12s. 

YONGE.—Works by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Ех. (сар. 8vo. 53,6101, m 
From Rollo to Edward II. (2) The Wars in France. (8) The Wars of the 
Roses. (4) Reformation Times. (5) England and Spain. (6) Forty Years of 
Stuart Rule (1603-1643). (7) Rebellion and Ra Aoration (1642-1678). 

THE VICTORIAN HALF CENTURY. Cr. 8уо. 1s. 6d.; sewed, 18. 
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*ANDERSON.—LINEAR PERSPECTIVE ,AND MODEL DRAWING With 
Questions and Exercises. By LAURENCE ANDERSON. Illustrated. ovo. 28. 

BENSON.—See Technology, p. 45. 

COLLIER.—A PRIMER OF ART. By Hon, Jony Cottier. Pott Svo. Is. 

COOK.—THE NATIONAL GALLERY, A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO. By 
E. T. Соок, with preface by Mr. Козкіч, aud Selections from his Writings. 
4th Ed., 1893, Cr.Svo. Half-mor., 14s. © 

DELAMOTTE.—A BEGINNERS DRAWING BOOK. Ву Р. Н. Dëramorre, 
F.S.A. Progressively arranged. Or. Svo. 38. 6d. 

ELLIS._SKETOHING FROM NATURE. A Handbook. By TRISTRAM J. ELLIS. 
Illustrated by Н. Stacy Marks, R. A., and the Author. Cr. 8vo. 85. 0d. 
GROVE.—A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 1450-1889, Edited 

by Sir GroncE Grove. 4 vols. Svo. 21s. each. INDEX. 7s. 6d. 
HUNT.—TALKS ABOUT ART. By Wittiam Hust. Cr. Syo. 8s. 6d. 
HUTOHINSON.—SOME HINTS ON LEARNING TO DRAW. By G. W. C. 

Hurcumson, Art Master at Clifton College. Sup. Roy. Svo. 88. 0d. 
LAURIE.—FACTS ABOUT PROCESSES, PIGMENTS, AND VEHICLES. By 

А. P. LAURIE, M. A., B.Sc. Cr. 8vo. - [In the Press- 
LETHABY.—Sce under Technolo; 


TAYLOR.—DRAWING AND DESIGN. Ву P. Е. Tavron, Principal of the 


Birmingham School of Art. Illustrated. Oplong Cr. 8yo. 28. 6d. 
THOMPSON.—ANIMAL ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. By Enxrsr E. THOM 50% 
Illustrated. Svo. Um the Press. 
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TYRWHITT.—OUR $KETCHING CLUB. Letters and Studies on Landscape 
Art. By Rey. R. Sr. Jona Tyrurr. Cr. буо. 7s. 6d. 
E MODERN, PEASPECTIVE. By W. R. Ware. 5th Ed. with Plates. 4to. 
s. пе 


"0 DIVINITY. 
The Bible; History of the Christian Church; The Church of 
England; The Fathers; Hymmology. ^ 


THH BIBLE. 
History of the Bible. ТИЮ ENGLISH BIBLE; А Critical History of the various 
English Translations. By Prof. Јонх Eaprg. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

THE BIBUE AN THE CHURCH. Ву Righe Rev. В. Е. Wrsrcorr, Bishop of 
Durham. 10th Ed. Pott8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Biblical History.— BIBLE LESSONS. Ву Rev. E. A. Аввотт. Ог. Svo, 4s. 6d. 
SIDE-LIGHTS UPON BIBLE HISTORY. By Mrs. SypNey Buxton. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
STORIES FROM THE*BIBLE. Ву Rey. A. J. Оновсн. Ilustrated, Or. 

Svo. 2 parts. Ss. 0d. each. 

*BIBLE READINGS SELEOTED FROM THE PENTATEUCH AND THE 
BOOK OF JOSHUA. By ter. J. A. Cross. Gl. Svo. 2s. ôd. 

“THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF BIBLE STORIES. By Mrs. Н. GASKOIN. 
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Part III. THE APOSTLES. O 

*A OLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Rev. G. Е. MACLEAR, 
р.р. Pott Зуо, 48. 6d. 

*A,OLATS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. Pott Svo. 58. 6d. 

*A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. Pott 8vo. 1s. 

*A SHILLING BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. Pott Svo. 1s. 

"SORIPTURE. READINGSIFOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By 0. M. 
YoNor. Globe 8vo. 1s. Gd. each; also with comments, 38. fd. each. 
Genesis TO DEUTERONOMY. JOSHUA TO SOLOMON. KINGS AND THE PROPHETS. 
Tun GOSPEL Times. APOSTOLIC TIMES. 

The Old Testament,—THE PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS OF THE OLD 

TESTAMENT, Ву F. D. MAURICE. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
THE PROPHETS AND KINGS OY THE OLD TESTAMENT. By the same. 


Ог. Svo. 8з. 6d. 
— THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Ву Rev. H. E. RvLr, D.D., 
> Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 2nd Edition. 
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A, Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 
HISTORY, PROPHECY, AND THE MONUMENTS. By J. F. M'Curdy, Ph. 
Vol. I. Svo. 14s. net. " 
The Pentateuch.—AN. HISTORICO-ORITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN 
ANI” COMTOSITION OF THE PENTATEUCH AND BOOK OF JOSHUA. 
By Prof. A. Kuenen. ‘Trans. by P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 8vo. 14s. 
The Psalms,—THB PSALMS CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. By Four 
F У . Svo. 55, not. 
АЗОВ PSALTER. Students Edition of above. Pott 8vo. 
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INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. By A. C. JENNINGS, 
and W. IDE. М.А. 2 vols. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. each. 
- INIRODUCTION TO THE STUDY AND USE OF THE PSALMS. By Rev. 
ond Ed. 2 vols. Svo. 21s. 


і . Gr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
duction and Notes. By i» 80 00S THE GREAT PROPYROY or 


RESTORATION (Isaiah, ‘Chapters x E 
Edited for Young Learners. By {һе same. Pott Svo. 1s. ¥ 
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THE BOOK OF е CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. By Т. К. 
Cr. 8уо. 7s. 6d. 
Ze ранне HEBREW STUDENTS COMMENTARY ON ZECHARIAH, 
EBREW AND LXX. By V. Н. Lowe, М.А. Svo. 10s. 6d. A 
The Minor Prophets.CDOCTRINE OF THE PROPHETS. By Prof. A. F. KIRK- 
PATRICK. Ог, 8уо. 0s. ^ 

THE MESSAGES OF THE BOOKS. Discourses and Notes on the Books of 
the New Testament, By Dean Farrar, 80. 14s. 

GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. By W. J. 
Hickix, М.А. Pott 8vo. 3s. 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. By 
Bishop Licurroor. Cr. Svo. Ts. 6d. y 

UNITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By F. D. Maurice, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE CANON OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT DURING THE FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. By Bishop 
"Wrsrcorr. Cr, 8vo. 10s. 0d. k р 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text revised 
by Bishop Wrsrcorr, D. D., and Prof. Е. J. A. Hoher, D.D. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. each. Vol. I. Text. Vol. II. Introduction and Appendix. 

SCHOOL EDITION OF THE ABOVE. Pott sve 4s. 0d.; roan, 5з. 6d.; morocco, 
gilt edges, бз, 6d. (Library Edition. Svo. In the Press. 
Gi .—TRANSLATION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS FROM TRE SYRIAC 
ОР THE SINIATIO PALIMPSEST. Ву А. S Lewis. Ог. 8vo. | 6s. net. 

COMMON TRADITION OF THE SYNOPTIO GOSPELS, in the Text of the 
Revised Version. By-Rev. E. A. Anporr and W. G. RUSHBROOKE. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

SYNOPTICON: AN EXPOSITION OF THE COMMON MATTER OF THE 
SYNOPTIO GOSPELS. By W. G. Ковивпооке. Printed in Colouts, Ip six 
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V. and VI., with Indices, 108. 6d. Appendices, 10s. 0d. Complete in 1 vol. 35s. 

“ Indispensable to a Theological Student. Ae Cambridge Guide. 

ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED “SUPERNATURAL RELIGION." А 
9585 9 B the authenticity ofthe Gospels. By Bishop Liomrroor. 2nd Ed. 

vo. 105, 0d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. By Bishop 
Wrsrcorr. Cr.8vo. 10s. 6d. 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE FOUR GO3PELS. By Rev. A. Wriint. Cr. 


$vo. 5s. 
mum Excmo PROBLEM FOR ENGLISH READERS. By A. J. JOLLY. 
s. nei 
THE AKHMIM FRAGMENT OF THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPEL OF ST. 
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